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THE GORILLA AND CHIMPANZEE. 


The singular and ferocious animal which 
has received the name of Gorilla, is well 
represented, in all its native ugliness, on the 
first page. Though but little, comparative- 
ly, is known of its habits and preferences, 
it has been mentioned in ancient history as 
follows. ‘‘ Five hundred years before Christ, 
Hanno, a Carthaginian admiral, sailed out 
of the Mediterranean by way of the Pillars 
of Hercules or Straits of Gibraltar, and 
founded cities on the Libyan coast. After 
many adventures, having proceeded as far 
south as the Gulf of Guinea, he came to an 
island in this quarter in which there was a 
lake, and in this lake another island, filled 
with savages all covered with hair. There 
were a great many more females than males. 
The Carthaginians pursued these strange 
people, but they fled with precipitation, and 
the males, climbing up the steep rocks with 
astonishing agility, all escaped. Three of 
the females, however, fell into the hands of 
the invaders. These were very furious, 
biting and scratching, and refusing to fol- 
low their captors. Consequently, they were 
killed. Their skins being taken off, were 
carried to Carthage, and hung up in the 
temple of Saturn, where, according to Pliny, 
two of them remained as late as 146 B. C., 
when Carthage was taken and destroyed by 
the Romans.” 

The name of Gorilla was given to these 
supposed savages by Hanno, and as modern 
naturalists believe that he referred to the 
animal of which we write, the title has been 
retained. Though not so well known to 
travellers and scientists as most animals, 
enough has been ascertained in regard to it 
to warrant this statement: ‘‘He appears 
to live upon fruits and vegetables, notwith- 
standing his enormous canines, and to keep 
company with several females. They con- 
struct no dwelling, though they may fre- 
quent the same tree, generally using the 
trunk for both bed and pillow. None have 
been tamed, as if the very nearness of the 
relationship to man precluded intimate as- 
sociation. 

‘While averse to human society, the 
male gorilla meets the hunter courageously 
when followed up to his lair. Man’s pres- 
ence is first perceived, and a savage frown 
gathers over the rough features. He slowly 


rises upon his hind feet, lifts up his head, 
beats upon his breast, and utters a frightful 
roar, Advancing a few steps toward his 
enemy, the reverberating forest is filled with 
rolling thunders from his voice that can be 
heard for miles. The hunter anxiously 
awaits his approach, carefully priming the 
rifle. When but a few paces distant the 
trigger is pulled, and the savage beast is 
quickly killed. Should the bullet miss its 
mark, the enraged animal rushes forward, 
seizes the gun, crushes it with his teeth, or 
bends it like a reed with his hands, and 
brings down his ponderous fist upon the 
head of the hunter. One blow is sufficient 
to crush all the bones of the skull and 
chest.” 

The gorilla is found on the western coast 
of Africa, and exists in the greatest num- 
bers in the neighborhood of the Gaboon 
river. It is very similar to the common 
chimpanzee, though of greater size and 
fiercer disposition. The Chimpanzee has a 
curious resemblance to mankind in its gen- 
eral appearance, and no one can behold one 
of these animals for the first time, without 
being struck with its resemblance to the 
human race. In an erect position its height 
is from four to five feet, and its body is cov- 
ered with black hair; the face, however, is 
almost naked and in color something like 
flesh. The shape of the head resembles 
that of man more closely in youth than in 
maturity and old age, at which times it be- 
comes like the head of the baboon. The 
disposition of the chimpanzee also appears 
to undergo a decided change as age increases, 


_since it is very docile and amiable in youth, 


but becomes fierce and unruly as it attains 
its full growth. Usually, the anecdotes re- 
lated of the intelligence and amiability of 
specimens refer to those that are young. 
The habits of the chimpanzee have not 
been thoroughly known, but it appears that 
these animals live in troups in the depths 
of the forests and subsist chiefly on vege- 
tablefood. They sometimes construct some 
slight structures of leaves and branches, in 
the trees, which are intended as protection 
in times of sickness or from the storms; at 
other times they sleep in the open air, cling- 
ing to the branches of the trees in a sitting 
posture. It is claimed that they unite in 
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pairs, and the female shows great fondness 
for her young, treating it very tenderly and 
«carrying it in her arms on short journeys. 
When the distance to be traversed is greater, 
however, she deposits it upon her back 
where it clings to her in the manner of little 
negroes in tbe same position. The male, 
however, is not so affectionately disposed, 
and drives the young chimpanzee away as 
soon as it is able to satisfy its own wants, 

Many interesting accounts of the chim- 
panzee in astate of captivity have been 
given, and Buffon says: ‘‘I have seen this 
animal give his hand to people who visited 
him, walking gravely with them as if one 
of them; I have seen him seat himself at 
the table, unfold his napkin, wipe his 
mouth with it, use his knife and fork to eat 
with, and pour water into his glass and 
drink the health of those who visited him; 
I have seen him‘take a cup and saucer, 
bring them to the table, put in the sugar, 
pour in the tea, allow it to cool before he 
drank it, and all this without any other 
motion than a word or sign from his keeper, 
and often of his own accord. He was ex- 
travagantly fond of bonbons; he drank wine 
in small quantities, but preferred milk, or 
tea, or other mild drinks.” 

No narrative, however, in regard to this 
animal exceeds in interest one read before 
the London Zoological Society, describing 
the manners and appearance in captivity of 
a youthful specimen, from which we give 
some extracts. ‘‘I saw him for the first 
time in the kitchen belonging to the keeper’s 
apartments. Dressed in a little Guernsey 
shirt or banzan jacket, he was sitting, child- 
like, in the lap of a good old woman, to 
whom he clung whenever she made a show 
of putting him down. His aspect was mild 
and pensive, like that of a little withered 
old man; and his large eyes, hairless and 
wrinkled visage, and manlike ears, sur- 
mounted by the black hair of his head, ren- 
dered the resemblance very striking, not- 
withstanding the depressed nose and the pro- 
jecting mouth. He had already become 
very fond of his good old nurse, and she had 
evidently become attached to her nursling, 
though they had been acquainted only three 
or four days; and it was with difficulty that 
he permitted her to go away to do her work 
in another part of the building. In her 
lap he was perfectly at his ease; and it 
seemed to me that he considered her as oc- 
cupying the place of his mother. He was 
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constantly reaching up with his hand to the 
fold of her neckerchief, though when he 
did so she checked him, saying, ‘No, Tom- 
my, you must not pull the pin out.’ When 
not otherwise occupied he would sit quietly 
in her lap, pulling his toes about with his 
fingers with the same pensive air as a child 
exhibits, when amusing itself in the same 
manner. 

“T offered him my ungloved hand. He 
took it mildly in his, with a manner equal- 
ly exempt from forwardness and fear; ex- 
amining it with his eyes, and perceiving a 
ring on one of my fingers, he submitted that 
and that only, to a very cautious and gentle 
examination with his teeth, so as not to 
leave any mark on the ring. I then offered 
him my other hand with thegloveon. This 
he felt, looked atit, turned it about, and 
then tried it with his teeth. His sight and 
his ordinary touch seemed to satisfy him in 
the case of a natural surface; but, as it ap- 
peared to me, he required something more 
to assure his senses when an artificial sur- 
face was presented to him, and then he ap- 
plied the test of his teeth. 

“Atlength it became necessary for his 
kind nurse to leave him, and, after much 
remonstrance on his part, she put him on 
the floor. He would not leave her, however, 
and walked nearly erect by her side, hold- 
ing her by her gown, just like achild. At 
last she got him away by offering him a 
peeled raw potato, which he ate with great 
relish, holding it in his right hand. His 
keeper, who is very attentive to him, and 
whom he likes very much, then made his 
appearance, and spoke to him. Tommy— 
for by that name they called him—evident- 
ly made an attempt to speak, too, gesticulat- 
ing as he stood, nearly erect, protruding his 
lips, and making a hoarse noise, ‘ hoo-hoo,’ 
something like a deaf and dumb person en- 
deavoring to articulate. He soon showed a 
disposition to play with me, jumping on his 
lower extremities opposite to me, like a 
child, and looking at me with an expression 
indicating a wish for a game of romps. I 
confess I complied with his wish, and a 
capital game of play we had. 

“On another occasion, and when he had 
become familiar with me, I caused, in the 
midst of his play, a looking-glass to be 
brought, and held it before him, His atten- 
tion was instantly and strongly arrested; 
from the utmost activity he became immov- 
ably fixed, steadfastly gazing at the mirror 
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with eagerness, and something like wonder 
depicted on his face. He at length looked 
up at me, then again gazed at the glass, 
The tips of my fingers appeared at one side 
asI held it; he put his hands and then his 
lips to them; then looked behind the glass; 
then gazed at its surface, touched my hand 
again, and then applied his lips and teeth 
to the surface of the glass, looked behind 
again, and then returning to gaze, passing 
his hands behind it, evidently to feel if 
there was anything substantial there. A 
savage would have acted much in the same 
way, judging from the accounts given of 
such experiments with the untutored 
natives of a wild and newly discovered 
land. 

“TIT broke a sugared almond in two, and 
as he was eating one half, placed the other, 
while he was watching me, in a little card 
box, which I shut in his presence; as soon 
as he had finished the piece of almond which 
he had, I gavehim the box. With his teeth 


and hands he pulled off the cover, took out 
the other half, and then laid the box down. 
He ate the kernel of this almond, rejecting 
the greater part of the sugary paste in which 
it was encased, as if it had been ashell; but 
he soon found out his error, for, another 
almond being presented to him, he careful- 
ly sucked off the sugar, and left the kernel. 

“Of the black orangs or chimpanzees. 
which I have seen, Tommy is by far the 
most lively. He isin the best health and 
spirits, and is a very different animal from 
the drooping sickly ones that I have hitherto 
seen. A good deal of observation made on 
the Asiatic orangs which have been exhibit- 
ed in this country, satisfies me that the in- 
telligence of the African orang is superior 
to that of the Asiatic. This intelligence is 
entirely different from that of a well-edu- 
cated dog, or a mere mimic, and gives me 
the idea of an intellect more resembling that 
of a humau being than of any other animal, 
though still infinitely below it.” 


SCENES IN WALES. 


Our first engraving, on page 509, repre- 
sents an indoor scene which, Welsh in its 
characteristics, is yet one that has been 
enacted in many countries in times past, 
though its glory now belongs to “ ye olden 
time,”’ and its observance is becoming ob- 
solete. We do not need to say much con- 
cerning the famous Shrove Tuesday, with 
its accompanying pancakes, once so popu- 
larly observed, and which is so well repre- 
sented in our illustration, pancakes and all. 
The Lenten season is then near at hand, 
the time for fasts and penance, and the 
Tuesday before its inauguration is a merry 
feast-day whose steaming pancakes and 
hearty laughter seem all the more welcome 
from the anticipated privations and quie- 
tude of Lent. Among the fanciful super- 
stitions pertaining to the day and its pan- 
cakes, with the peasantry, is the belief that 
if a golden ring be dropped into one of the 
aforesaid pancakes, the person who is so 
lucky or unlucky as to get it will be the first 
of the company to be married. Whether 
the prophecy is generally fulfilled or not is 
not stated. 

The view on page 510, of cascades known 
as Crooked Falls, in South Wales, gives a 
good idea of a beautiful scene, in a country 
celebrated for its natural beauties. The 


tourist in Wales cannot but be delighted 
with the grand panorama which meets his 
eye along the banks of the rivers, rendered 
all the more romantic as it is by frequent 
picturesque ruins of ancient castles. Grand- 
eur, gracefulness and pastoral beauty are 
here alternately displayed in the ever-vary- 
ing landscapes, and wild falls and romantic 
glens, towering mountain peaks and silver 
lakes, calm flowing rivers and hoarse-voiced 
rushing torrents may all be viewed by the 
traveller. The poet Gray has given his 
tribute to the beauties of Welsh scenery by 
saying: ‘‘ My last summer tour was through 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Herefordshire and Shropshire, 
five of the most beautiful counties in the 
kingdom. The very principal light, and 
capital feature of my journey, was the river 
Wye, which I descended in a boat for nearly 
forty miles, from Ross to Chepstow. Its 
banks are a succession of nameless beauties.” 
A somewhat mournful thought comes as we 
read these words, for the happiness ex- 
pressed by the poet as he dwells upon the 
exquisite landscapes of the Wye was per- 
haps the last which he enjoyed upon earth. 
A few months afterward he became a vic- 
tim to illness and low spirits, complained of 
a persistent cough, and of his taxation at 
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Cambridge, and he breathed his last before 
the following summer had merged into 
autumn. 

Our third engraving, on page 511, gives a 
view of a market-place in South Wales, and 
that it is a faithful representation of a fa- 
miliar scene no one will question who ex- 
amines it. But still more interesting is the 
subject of our fourth illustration. 


Goodrich Castle, situated on the river 
Wye, stands the central figure of an excep- 
tionally beautiful landscape in which it 
forms a most romantic feature. As the 
river approaches the castle the scenes on 
either side change from prettiness and 
grace to boldness and grandeur: the banks 
form wooded hills or lofty precipices of the 
most imposing appearance, and the eye is 
continually surprised by new attractions 
which are unexpectedly brought to view by 
the sudden windings and turns of the 
stream, At one of these rapid changes the 
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ivy-covered ruins of the antique castle stand 
revealed, and also the mansion of Sir Sam- 
uel Meyrick called Goodrich Court. Here 
the Wye spreads out into a kind of bay, on 
whose right bank, surmounting a high 
wooded eminence, stand the ruined castle 
and the mansion, 

The tourist finds the ascent to the castle 
from the river quite steep, but is amply re- 
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warded for his toil, since the way lies 


.mostly through a fine wood, and each time 


he stops to rest he has spread out before 
him a most inspiring and delightful view. 
The castle itself is composed of heavy 
masses of masonry, disposed according to 
the styles of architecture prevailing at dif- 
ferent periods, The old Saxon keep is the 
most ancient portion, and here may be de- 
tected the changes and improvements of 
later times, while the Tudor style is per- 
ceptible in other parts of the building. 

The history of Goodrich Castle is some- 
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what involved in mystery, but it is known 
that a castle stood here previous to the 
Norman conquest, and it appears to have 
been enlarged and improved up to the time 
of Henry VII. In Cromwell’s day it was 
alternately in the hands of the adherents of 
Charles I., and of the Roundheads, and it 
was the last castle in England, if we except 
Pendennis, which was defended for the 
king. Only after severe assaults did it at 
last surrender. As might be supposed, its 
walls sustained considerable injury from the 
mortars, granadoes, and ‘“‘the great iron 


eller may view Goodrich Castle from the 
Wye, looking up at it from the river, or 
from the hillside, but in all positions and 
from all points it forms one of the most 
beautiful objects in a scene where river, 
woods and rocks combine to lend beauty to 
the prospect. The landscape stretching out 
before the eye when one has mounted to 
the battlements of one of the towers, is of 
surpassing loveliness, 

The winding Wye flows along through a 
country that is continually developing into 
new and more exquisite beauty. Goodrich 


culverin ’”’ of the parliamentary forces, and 
in the following March the order came from 
Parliament that ‘‘ Goodrich Castle should 
be totally disgarrisoned and slighted;’ or, 
in other words, destroyed. But from the 
appearance of the ruins, which consist of 
immense, and in some portions nearly per- 
fect, masses, the beholder cannot but infer 
that those to whom the work of destruction 
was entrusted were by no means lavish of 
either gunpowder or their own exertions; 
a fact to be rejoiced over by those who 
came after them, since the castle was just 
enough ruined to make it a picturesque ob- 
ject, and yet sufficiently entire to excite in- 
terest and repay examination. The travy- 


Castle is not lost sight of for some time, as 
the river bends in almost a circle here and 
winds entirely around the wooded head- 
land, returning, as it were, upon the castle 
from another direction. The grand forest 
of Dean comes presently in sight, the slen- 
der spire of Ruer-Dean church pointing to 
heaven from the midst of the thickly-leaved 
trees. The banks of the river are now high 
and steep, and crowned with woods, those 
on the left being mingled with rocks. Vil- 
lages surrounded with the most beautiful 
scenery, country churches, and cottages 
scattered here and there, begin to diversify 
the prospect along the banks of the stream 
that reflects and multiplies in its waters 
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the varied objects of interest on its banks. 

One village on the Wye is called Welsh 
Bicknor, and two miles below it lies another 
village called English Bicknor, near which 
the ‘‘ sublime rocks of Coldwell”’ rise before 
the tourist with grand effect. At this spot 
the river forms a lovely little bay, and vis- 
itors can land on some rocks and green- 
sward and view to their satisfaction a scene 
which is rarely surpassed, and which has 
been designated as ‘the first grand scene 
on the Wye.’’ Going on, Hunt’s Home 
Roye is reached, with its parish church 
standing on the very brink of the stream, 


So winding is the course of the Wye that 
this spot, one mile from Goodrich Castle by 
land, is seven miles away by water. We 
next see the pleasant village of White- 
church, with the bold hills called Great and 
Little Doward for a background, and passing 
many lovely spots, come to Symond’s Yat 
and the New Wen, which is usually called 
“the second grand scene on the Wye.” 
Here tourists land and climb up a towering 
rocky promontory of great height, which, 
when looked at from below, is a very grand 
object, and which affords from its summit 
the best of all the views of the mazes of the 
Wye, and also a most enchanting landward 
prospect extending over the counties of 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. Here one can again catch 
sight of the turrets of Goodrich, left behind 


80 long ago. 
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On descending from the grand height we 
have mentioned, we come to the New Weir, 
where the river assumes quite another char- 
acter. Before, it has moved with a toler- 
ably slow quiet pace, but here it roars and 
foams over a bed of rocks, and becomes for 
some hundreds of yards a rapid, or succes- 
sion of little falls. The scenery, particu- 
larly on the left bank, assumes its grandest 
characters, These are craggy and weather- 
beaten walls of sandstone, of gigantic di- 
mension, perpendicular or overhanging, 
projecting abruptly from amid oaks, and 
hung with rich festoons of ivy. The rain 
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and storms of ages have beaten and washed 
them into such fantastic shapes that they 
appear like some caprice of human art. 
Castles and towers, amphitheatres and for- 
tifications, battlements and obelisks, mock 
the wanderer, who fancies himself trans- 
ported into the ruins of a city of some ex- 
tinct race. Some of these picturesque 
masses are at times loosened by the action 
of the weather, and fall thundering from 
rock to rock, with a terrific plunge into the 
river. 

During the latter half of the journey 
from Symond’s Yat to Monmouth, rocks 
and sublimity give place to more gentle de- 
clivities, and to mild beauties that partake 
of the pastoral character. Cattle are sprin- 
kled on green ledges above the river; in 
some places the meadow shelves down to 
the brink, allowing the cows to stand and 
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coo] themselves in the stream, and flocks of 


- white sheep lend beauty and poetry to the 


middle distance. The whole valley of the 
river, morvover, opens, the hills recede, and 
the river makes longer reaches. ; 
Monmouth, “ the delight of the eye, and 
the very seat of pleasure,” stands near the 
conflux of the Monnow with the Wye, ona 
gently rising ground, that throws out the 


houses like the seats of an amphitheatre, 
and gives a fine elevated platform for the 
church with its tall steeple. It is surrounded 
by smiling declivities and gently-swelling 
hills, that are mostly covered from the wa- 
ter’s edge to the summit with pleasant lit- 
tle woods, or laid out in cornfields or pas- 
ture-meadows. The interior of picturesque 
towns is not always the most comfortable. 
Monmouth, however, has a broad and 
handsome street, a capacious market-place, 
and seems clean and neat. 


From the summit of the Kymin rock, 
which rises on the left bank of the Wye, and 
is situated partly in Monmouthshire, and 
partly in Gloucestershire, there is another 
extensive and beautiful view, of an entirely 
different character from that obtained on 
Symond’s Yat. This wonderful variety it 
is which makes the scenery of the Wye so 
charming. From the town of Ross to the 
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mouth of the river the aspect of the country 
is rarely the same for a quarter of a mile at 
a time. 

A short distance below Monmouth the 
Wye receives the waters of the Monnow as 
a tributary, and for a while the banks are 
low, and fine green meadows stretch from 
the hills to the water-side; then the banks 
again become bold, rocks protrude, and 
woods appear on either side. Troy House, 
with a solemn forest near it, the romantic 
church of Penalt, several interesting vil- 
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lages, and the ruins of the castle of St. Briv- 
aval in the distance, are some of the beau- 
tiful features of the changing picture. In 
some places the bed of the river is rough- 
ened and straightened by shelves and pro- 
jecting rocks, which produce ripples, and 
occasionally miniature falls and rapids. 
Many other districts in Wales are remark- 
able for natural beauties, as well as the one 
through which the Wye takes its course. 
The valley of Cwm Bychan is especially no- 
table for its wild loveliness, of which the 
following description gives some idea: 
** Near the entrance of the glen itself there 
is a tarn, ealled Llyn Cwm Bychan, a beau- 
tiful piece of water, from the edge of which 
rises the steep black rock called Carreg y 
Saeth (the rock of the arrow). Proceeding 
from this spot, which commands a most ex- 
quisite view of the whole glen, we soon 
pass the lake, and arrive at the beginning 
of the steep ascent which leads to Bwich 
Tyddiad, then pass over the hills toward 
Trawsfynnydd. From the head of the lake 
to the top of the pass will occupy an hour 
or more of hard walking. After ascending 
agood way, in passing through a gate ina 
stone wall, we come on what is little ex- 
pected in this wild place, a road, and that 
of very singular construction. It isa nar- 
row foot or horse path, not above a yard 
wide, made of broad flat stones, laid so as 
to form regular steps where the ascent is 
steep, and bordered by pieces laid edgewise 
toformacurbstone. This, like the one on 
the hillside near Drws Ardudwy, is believed 
to be of Roman construction, leading inland 
from the station at Harlech, but it is in far 
better preservation, being indeed so perfect 
in many places, and for considerable dis- 
tances, that it is hardly possible to believe 
fifteen centuries to have elapsed since the 
empire of those who made it passed away. 
There is no such vast chasm here as in the 
neighboring pass; the mountain range is 
crossed nearly at its full height; the char- 
acter, therefore, of the ascent is altogether 
different. It lies up a light and cheerful 
hillside, with frequent views over the lovely 
vale which we have quitted, richly clothed 
with heather and other native mountain 
plants, and varied by startling crags, which 
increase in height and grandeur as we near 
the summit. Here, also, the character is 
different; instead of being enclosed in a 
gloomy hollow, we are on the mountain- 
top, with the free mountain air blowing de- 
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lightfully over us, and an extensive and 
magnificent view, bounded on all sides by 
the loftiest hills in Wales, from Snowdon 
on the north, round by the Arennigs and 
Arrans to Cader Idris on the south. But 
all beauty ceases when we have descended 
but a short way on the eastern side, and the 
path across the plain toward Trawsfynnydd 
is wearisome and hard to find. From the 
summit to the Dolgelle road, about two 
miles from the village, will take near an 
hour and a half.” 

A traveller who visited this spot nearly a 
century ago has left a description of the 
home of a Welsh gentleman of that time 
which is interesting as a picture of life and 
manners now nearly, if not quite, extinct, 
of which he says: “I was tempted by my 
fellow-traveller to visit a near relation of 
his in his ancient territories of Cwm By- 
chan—the venerable Evan Llwyd, who, with 
his ancestors, boast of being lords of these 
rocks at least since the year 1100. The 
worthy representative of this long line gave 
me the most hospitable reception, and in 
the style of an ancient Briton. He wel- 
comed us with ale and potent—beer, to 
wash down the Cuch yr Wden, or hung 
goat, and the cheese, compounded of the 
milk of the cow and sheep. The family lay 
in their whole store of winter provisions, 
being inaccessible a great part of the season 
by reason of snow. Here they have lived 
for many generations without bettering or 
lessening their income—without noisy fame, 
but without any of its embittering attend- 
ants. The mansion isa true specimen of 
an ancient seat of a gentleman of Wales. 
The furniture rude: the most remarkable 
were the great oatmeal chests, which held 
the essential part of the provisions. 

“‘ The territories dependent on the man- 
sion extend about four miles each way, and 
consist of a small tract of meadow, a pretty 
lake swarming with trout, a little wood, 
and very much rock; but the whole forms a 
most august scenery. The naked moun- 
tains envelop his vale and lake like an im- 
mense theatre. The meadows are divided 
by a small stream, and are bounded on one 
side by the lake, on the other by his woods, 
which skirt the foot of the rocks, and 
through which the river runs, and beyond 
them tumbles from the heights in a series 
of cataracts. He keeps his whole territories 
in his own hands,”’ 
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MARIAN LESLIE’S HUSBAND: 
—ok,— 
A WORM IN THE BUD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


** When the morning, half in shadow, ° 
Ran along the hill and meadow, 
And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, golden-hearted, 
Opening over ruins hoary 
Every purple morning-glory, 
And outshaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes— 
That’s the time our little baby, 
Strayed from Paradise it may be, 
Came.” 


_Art the last tinkle of the breakfast-bell 
Mrs. James Hazeltine opened her chamber 
door and slowly descended the stairs. The 
lady was about forty years of age, and had 
one of those sweet serious faces which are 
sure indications of sweetness and serenity 
of mind. The light hair was banded smooth- 
ly*back under a half-square of fine thread 
lace, and her large and somewhat fleshy fig- 
ure was toned down by the dove-color of 
her morning-dress. A bow of rose-pink 
ribbon at the throat finished a toilet as soft 
and harmonious as the wearer. 

Stepping from the last stair, the lady 
crossed the wide entry to the open door and 
looked out. The first thing she saw was 
her husband standing erect with his hands 
behind his back, and watching the gardener 
gather ripe currants into a bushel basket, 
giving orders for the day while he watched. 
Looking beyond and above the garden, the 
lady saw a morning sky of silver and blue; 
leaning against that, a rim of spruce and 
pine woods belting the horizon; nearer still, 
a town built in white rows of houses on two 
hills that dipped to a river on whose bank 
the Hazeltines’ house stood. Then the 
pleasant gray eyes came back to the garden, 
and Mrs. Hazeltine spoke in that gentle 
voice which you would expect to hear from 
her: 

Hazeltine, breakfast is ready.’ 

Mr. Hazeltine, an alert wiry man several 

years his wife’s senior, looked up witha 


quick motion that seemed as though it. 
might snap his head off but did not, and, 
without making any reply, he immediately 
obeyed the summons. 

The two entered the handsome breakfast- 
room together and took their seats at the 
table. It was a pleasant domestic picture, 
The morning sun poured in at the windows 
of the room, drawing fragrance from the 
luxuriant and well kept plants that filled 
the stands, and delighting a pair of cana- 
ries whose gilded cage hung half veiled in 
the full lace curtains. In another cage in 
one corner of the room a large parrot swung 
sulkily, and bent and turned his gorgeous 
neck, seeming to be taking a critical and 
rather contemptuous survey of the two per- 
sons at the table. Presently it broke the 
silence with a harsh discordant laugh, and 
screamed out, ‘Pretty nice old folks! 
Where’s the children?’’ 

Mrs. Hazeltine blushed; she always 
blushed when Poll made this impudent 
speech, which had been learned from no- 
body knew whom. And Mr. Hazeltine half 
laughed and half frowned, and repeated his 
usual comment on such occasions: 

**I can’t imagine who the deuce taught 
Poll to say that.”’ 

For in the Hazeltine mansion were no 
children. . 

If Mrs. Hazeltine intended to make any 
response, she had no chance, for there arose 
at this instant such a hubbub from the or- 
dinarily quiet kitchen regions as entirely 
drove everything else from her mind. 

“© lud-a-massy! Come right here, 
Thomas! Come in and show Miss Hazel- 
tine. O,if I ever! Well, if this doesn’t 
beat all!’’ 

And at this crisis in the chorus of excla- 
mations a tall, angular Yankee servant- 
woman appeared in the door, her face 
flushed crimson with excitement, her eyes 
and mouth open, and her hands upraised. 
In her wake followed the stableman, his 
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countenance showing a struggle between a 
like excitement and a sense of the import- 
ance of his present position. And, care- 
fully held on the man’s outstretched hands, 
lay arosy smiling infant, but a few days 
old, apparently. 

The couple rose from the table in silent 
astonishment at this apparition, and the 
domestics had the satisfaction of an undis- 
turbed use of their tongues. 

“Thomas found it, mam, if you ever 
heard of such a thing! A baby in the hay, 
curled up like a bird ina nest; and, I’m 
sure, as nice a baby as a body need see. 
And to think who could have left him 
there, poor little wretch! See the dimples 
in his shoulders, and in his blessed little 
elbows, mam, and in his knuckles, when 
you can get his hand open. He shuts his 
fists well, bless him! Look at them rings 
of hair, equal toa baby a year old. And 
his nose isn’t a bit snub.” 

**T found ’im in the hay, sir, jist beyant 
the harness-room, sir,’ Thomas struck in. 
“T wint up to feed the hoss, sir, and was 
jist pitchin’ down a wisp 0’ hay, an’ I heard 
a little cooin’ like, an’ I said to meself ‘it’s 
the pigeons is got in,’ sir; an’ I looked 
round to see the pigeons, sir, an’ what did 
I see but this little spalpeen, sir, layin’ 
there in the hay for all the world like Moses 
in the bulrushes? An’ I wint, sir, an’ took 
up, sir—”’ 

“Hold your tongue!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hazeltine, recovering his speech. ‘“‘ That 
is enough! Have youany idea who put the 
child in my stable? Have you any idea 
whom he belongs to?” 

“Ts it hold me tongue, or spake, you 
want me to?” asked Thomas, in an injured 
tone. 

‘**Spake!’”’ said the master, laughing. 

“IT know no more than the man in the 
moon, sir. I’m thinkin’ it must belong to 
some furriner goin through the town.”’ 

“*No idea in life!’ broke in Nancy again. 
“It must belong to somebody passing 
through the town. It don’t look the least 
bit like anybody I ever saw, and I haven’t 
heard a whisper that anybody was likely— 
that is, that—I mean I haven’t—”’ And 
. Naricy floundered in inextricable confusion. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hazeltine had taken the 
child in her arms, and, seating herself with 
it, was examining its pretty face, its rings 
of brown hair, and trying to coax a smile 
from it. When Nancy had subsided into a 
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blushing silence, the lady looked up into 
her husband’s face with a glance of eager 
inquiry. He hesitated, rubbed the side of 
his nose, then said: 

** There’s no knowing who it belongs to. 
Somebody might turn up and claim it by- 
and-by.”’ 

**O, nobody’ll ever come after a child 
that they’ ve deserted that way,” cried Nan- 
cy, recovering, ‘‘ If you don’t keep it, Miss 
Hazeltine, I will.” 

“You, Nancy!’ 
** What nonsense!’ 

“T shall do it, mam!’ Nancy answered, 
loftily. ‘‘Such a child as that shan’t go a 
beggin’.’’ 

It was impossible to think of breakfast 
after such achance. To be sure, Mr. Ha- 
zeltine assumed an air of sublime mascu- 
line indifference, but his wife observed that 
he stayed about the room and the house a 
full hour longer than usual; and when, at 
length, he felt himself obliged to go about 
his business, he condescended to give the 
little one an awkward chuck under the 
chin with his finger, and to put on a regu- 
lar coaxing smile to allure a smile in return. 

‘* We may as well let the little fellow stay 
now till we see what turns up,” he said, 
with affected indifference. ‘‘ Ten to one 
somebody will be after him before the day 
is over. But you’d better not let any one 
have him till I come home.”’ 

Now Mrs. Hazeltine knew just as well as 
though he had said it, that her husband 
meant to keep the child, that he would tor- 
ment himself all day lest somebody should 
come after it, and that if any one did come, 
he would try all his powers of argument, 
persuasion and bribery to induce them to 
give the child up. And in her own heart 
Mrs. Hazeltine was no less willing; for she 
had warmed toward the helpless little thing 
from the first moment she felt its soft vel- 
vety hand, and heard its happy contented 
cooing. 

In her earlier married life she had felt 
little need of children; but as youth faded, 
and age began to send warnings of its ap- 
proach, she shrank from the prospect of 
having no one of her own to cheer her de- 
clining years, no young life which should 
spring at her side and seem to renew her 
own youth, no one to whom they could 
leave their wealth and their name. 

Well, days passed, and weeks, and noth- 
ing could be learned of the foundling, no 
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clue to his parentage, no trace of the person 


or persons who left him. When every 
effort had been exhausted, the Hazeltines 
formally adopted him as their own son, 
naming him Francis, and it was understood 
among their friends that henceforth no al- 
lusion was to be made to his mysterious 
birth. 

Mothers of families laughed indulgently 
at Mrs. Hazeltine as she hung over the cra- 
die day after day, watching the child’s 
abortive three-cornered smiles, and persist- 
ing in finding sense in its unintelligible 
cooings. 

“See him, father!’ she would cry at 
some absurd little baby feat; and Mr. Ha- 
zeltine would drop the unread paper, or 
turn from writing to watch the child with 
admiring delight. 

Surely there never was another baby like 
theirs, and never would be, in their opin- 
ion. It is surprising what a wonderful 
affair even a commonplace baby gets to be 
to those who own it, and this was nota 
commonplace baby, but a little infant Bac- 
chus. Fresh, stout and ruddy, the child 
was, with lustrous brown eyes, and brown 
hair that curled like vine-tendrils. Dimples 
lurked in knuckles, elbows, shoulders, chin, 
everywhere, in short, that a dimple could 
possibly find lodgement; his eyelashes, 
carefully clipped by his new mother, grew 
of amazing length, and he had the auto- 
cratic airs of a young monarch. 

Nothing could exceed the zeal and tri- 
umph of Nancy in this state of things. She 
would steal from her washtub to bend over 
the lace-draperied cradle where the young 
idol slept, or rise from needful rest after a 
hard day’s work, to tote him about in her 
arms when he chose that she should do so. 
Ordinarily prim and snappish to a degree 
that might frighten little ones away, Master 
Francis could, unrebuked, tear her hair 
down, muss her collar, upset her work- 
basket, or pull over pitchers of milk on her 
clean floor. He was acompany child, hers 
as much as theirs, and woe to the one who 
looked even askance on him with an evil 
eye. 

And so we leave the child to blossom out 
like a rose in such sunshine, receiving and 


giving joy, the happy tyrant of happy 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet!’’ 


NEARLY half a mile from the Hazeltines, 
at the opposite extremity of the village, was 
a large, square, old-fashioned mansion 
where had lived the Leslies time out of 
mind. A Mr. Leslie had lived in an old, 
old house on the same site, and the present 
mansion, itself old, had been built by his 
son, and was now owned and occupied by 
that son’s granddaughter. Agatha Leslie, 
the only child and sole heir of her father, 
had married a relative of the same name, 
and, as it turned out, had married unfor- 
tunately. Albert Leslie, a penniless spend- 
thrift, had wooed. her from mercenary mo- 
tives alone, leaving for that purpose a girl 
who loved him devotedly, and whom he 
loved as well as it was possible for him to 
love. The girl broke her heart for him, but 
did not die. She was resefved for worse. 
She married soon after in obedience to his 
wish, and at the end of the first year was a 
widow with one child, a young son. Gos- 
sip said that Mrs. Leslie had good reason 
for her jealousy of the fond and pretty 
widow, who could not bring herself to en- 
tirely discourage the attentions of her for- 
mer lover, even when the world looked on 
with a suspicious eye. 

Such things did not add to Mrs. Leslie’s 
happiness nor to her amiability, for she was 
not a woman to tamely submit to wrong or 
insult, or to countenance vice from a mis- 
taken and most pernicious notion of Chris- 
tian patience. When she knew that her 
money often went to buy presents for her 
rival, she did not believe that wifely duty 
or true charity required her to be silent; 
and when her husband came home to her 
tipsy, as he often did, she did not receive 
him with a kiss. When, having led her 
eighteen miserable years, he died, if she 


“wept at all, it was that she should find his 


death a relief, dreary weeping that she was 
denied not only happiness, but a tender sor- 
row which could find comfort in the future. 
For Mrs. Leslie did not desire to meet her 
husband again, even in heaven. 

But, at the time we speak of, Mr. Leslie 
was yet living, and for a few months after. 

There were but three children, the young- 
est a poor little cripple, the second an idiot, 
both telling but too plainly what their 
mother’s life had been; but the eldest was 
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the pride, and the one consolation of the 
mother’s heart. 


Marian Leslie wasa girl of whom any 
mother might be proud—bright, beautiful, 
talented, and with a character of her own. 
She had not seen her mother’s misery and 
her father’s unworthiness for so many years, 
without learning that life has thorns, as 
well as flowers, and without learning, too, 
to wear a smiling face often when her heart 
was sorest. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Leslie was not a weak 
woman, and ler high spirit saved the daugh- 
ter many a pang which she would have suf- 
fered had she seen her mother cast down. 

Mrs, Leslie had wealthy relatives in the 
metropolis, and at the time the Hazeltines 
found and adopted their young heir, Marian 
Leslie was away from home visiting one of 
them. She remained with them during the 
summer, travelling to mountains, lakes and 
falls, then, when winter came, settled her- 
self for a gay season in town. She had 
written offering to come home, fearing that 
her mother might be lonely; but Mrs. Les- 
lie knew too well the advantage of the girl’s 
present position to allow such a sacrifice, 

Before the winter was over she had proof 
of the wisdom of her plan for her daughter’s 
settlement. First came letters from her 
cousin’s wife, detailing Marian’s triumphs 
in society, then mention of a very desirable 
match which seemed to be awaiting her ac- 
ceptance, and lastly, the triumphant an- 
nouncement that Mr Edward Philips had 
proposed for Marian’s hand. To be sure, 
the letter added, Marian did not seem to 
appreciate the honor as she might, and was 
very cool and capricious with the gentleman, 
and even intimated to her friends her inten- 
tion to refuse him, when the time he had 
given her to think the matter over should 
have expired. But they had no doubt it 
was mere girlish arrogance, and that every- 
thing would end according to their hopes, 
since it was very evident that, aside from 
the lure of his worldly position, Marian was 
really pleased with the gentleman. 

In the midst of these interests, Marian 
received a hasty summons home. Her 
father was dangerously ill, and could scarce- 
ly recover. 

** My poor child!’ exclaimed her lover, 
when she told him the news, with tears 
streaming over her pale cheeks. ‘‘ You 
must allow me to go with you. I cannot 
suffer you to goalone, or without me. Tell 


me that I may take this journey with you, 
and comfort and take care of you.” 


“Ono!” she said, hastily, “I cannot let 
you gonow. Cousin Margaret is going with 
me, and if my father is worse, Cousin Hen- 
ry willfollow us. I thank you, but it would 
not be best you should go now.” 

Indeed, the gentleman perceived instant- 
ly that it was scarcely the time to present 
himself to Marian’s family, and he could 
not be hurt by her hasty denial when he 
felt her lean wearily against his arm, felt 
that she clung to him in hersorrow. Sure- 
ly this looked like love. 

“You will write to me, darling?’ he 
asked, tenderly smoothing the curls that 
clustered about her fair forehead. 

** Yes,’’ sighed Marian, pressing her cheek 
against his breast. 

“And after a little while you will let me 
follow you?” 

“Yes,” sighed Marian again; then, in- 
stantly comprehending how much her prom- 
ise implied, a painful blush poured over her 
face, and half withdrew from him, stammer- 
ing, “*I donot know, that is, I must ask 
my mother. I can promise nothing.” 

** Would you like to see me again if your 
mother were willing?” he asked, gravely, 
his sudden hope chilled as suddenly. 

Marian raised her eyes to his face, and 
her breast heaved with a long weary moan, 
Those lustrous dark eyes did not droop un- 
der the steady gaze of his blue ones, seemed, 
indeed, scarcely aware of it. While her eyes 
dwelt on the pale and noble face that bent 
over her, her thoughts seemed to look far 
beyond it, to past or future, looking steadi- 
ly in the face dark experiences or darker 
anticipations. Perhaps the girl remem- 
bered her mother’s bitter disappointment in 
life, and, her own father having been false, 
doubted if any other man could be true, 
Perhaps she was asking herself if this man 
on whose breast she leaned, whose eyes and 
lips spoke love, would ever turn in scorn 
and hatred from her. It may be that she 
wondered if she herself could love him as 
he required, or if he would not shrink from 
connection with a girl whose father had had 
such a bad name. Probably it was some 
thought of her father’s worthlessness that 
made her color change, and herself draw 
back again from the arm that held her. 

‘You cannot say that you care ever to 
see me again?” heexclaimed. ‘‘O Marian!’ 


“T can say it!’ she cried, seeming to 
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rouse herself from a trance. “I cannot 
think of never seeing you again!” 

Thrilled with delight by her sudden ardor, 
he clasped her clinging form in his arms. 
And thus ‘‘ Cousin Margaret,’”’ entering the 
room unexpectedly, found them. 

** This poor child!’ she said, making the 
best of her intrusion, having too much deli- 
cacy to intimate that anything extraordi- 
nary had happened, or that she considered 
herself de trop. ‘* We are to start early in 
the morning. I hope that the danger may 
have been exaggerated, but we ought not to 
delay.” 

**T have been proposing myself for com- 
pany,” Mr. Philips said, still holding 
Marian’s hand, while he took a seat beside 
her. ‘But Marian convinced me at once 
that I had better not go now. I hope, 
though, that I may be allowed to go the 
first stage and see you change cars, since 
you are to have no gentleman.”’ 

‘Certainly!’ Mrs. Allyn said, highly 
gratified at the state of. affairs, ‘“‘As you 
say, under the circumstances, it would be 
pleasanter for you to make Cousin Agatha’s 
acquaintance at some other time. In sick- 
ness there is always distress and confusion 
in a house, and we would all rather your 
first impression should be pleasant.”’ 

Marian sat between them scarcely seem- 
ing aware of what they said, her hand rest- 
ing in that of her lover, and her eyes still 

with that far-away look. While they spoke, 
her father might be dying. She looked on 
all the present as a dream, and tried to im- 
agine what was transpiring in her home, 
With all his faults, the sick man was her 
father, and had ever showed her the fond- 
ness which he denied his wife. Besides, 
there is sometimes a keener pang in parting 
from an unworthy friend, than in parting 
from one on whose grave we can lay, along 
with our sorrow, the tribute of our love and 
respect. Itis a consolation to be able to 
praise our dead, and misery to be obliged 
to blush for them. 

The next morning the two started on 
their journey, accompanied the first half of 
the way by Edward Philips. Marian said 
but little to him, and scarcely noticed him 
till they were about to part, then she clung 
to his hand with sudden passion, and leaned 
from the window looking back as long as 
she could see him where he stood on the 
platform, till the cars were out of sight. 
His strength and his tenderness were such 


a support, that it seemed to her she could 
not stand without them. £ 

** Never mind!” said her cousin, intend- 
ing to comfort. ‘‘ He can come as soon as 
your father is better, as I hope he soon will 
be.’’ 

Marian, who had quite forgotten that she 
was not alone, quickly dried her tears and 
steadied her mouth. She was not wont 
to betray her feelings, and least of all would 
she desire to do so before her worldly-mind- 
ed cousin. 

Mrs. Allyn’s hope that Mr. Leslie might 
soon get better was not realized. He grew 
worse instead, and died in a few — after 
his daughter’s return. 

Even in this trying hour the family were 
destined toa new and less bearable trial. 
Mrs. Wisnor, Mr. Leslie’s early love, having 
been kept from him during his illness, 
forced her way to him after his death, and 
fairly startled them by her display of fran- 
tic grief. It needed the haughty and cold 
determination of Mrs. Allyn to rout her. 

**He was mine, and he is mine!’ she 
cried, throwing herself upon the lifeless 
body. 

“Tam quite aware that you are reputed 
to have a claim on my cousin,”’ said Mrs, 
Allyn, sneeringly. ‘‘ But this house is Mrs, 
Leslie’s, and unless you leave it instantly, 
the servants will be called to put you out, 
My family are not in the habit of receiving 
such guests.”’ 

‘* When the funeral was over, Mrs. Allyn 
broached the subject of Marian’s supposed 
engagement, and announced her conviction 
that it would be highly proper to allow Mr. 
Philips to visit them immediately. The 
girl needed cheering up, and Cousin Agatha 
would herself be better for some new in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Leslie sat and listened in silence to 
her cousin’s long and complacent exposition 
of affairs, and while she does so, we may 
look at her. 

Marian’s mother was physically but a 
larger and older model of Marian herself. 
The tall and somewhat grandly developed 
form showed what the girl’s slight figure 
might become; the large dark eyes and wav- 
ing brown hair were Marian’s own. But 
into the mother’s locks threads of silver 
were creeping, and the eyes were, perhaps, 
something harder. Moreover, where Mari- 
an’s face was a lovely oval, and full of rich 

bright color when the girl was in health, 
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mental and bodily, Mrs. Leslie’s face was 
thiri.and perfectly white, and still further 
unlike from a stern look, almost amounting 
to a frown, on the brows. Marian’s smile, 
too, sprang bright and sudden, even under 
her tears, and lingered for minutes, some- 
times, fading slowly, like the bow from the 
clouds; but her mother’s smile was more 
pitiful than tears, and broke off suddenly at 
some sharp thought always at hand to blight 
any momeutary pleasure. Marian’s man- 
ners, too, were fitful and impulsive, her 
mother’s cold and stately. 

**So you see,’’ concluded Mrs, Allyn, “it 
is as well to permit him to come at once.”’ 

‘*Describe to me this man’s character,”’ 
said Mrs. Leslie, in a cold sententious 
manner. 

Cousin Margaret shrugged her shoulders. 
“T have been telling you, Agatha. He is 
considered highly honorable, and indeed, a 
pattern of morality. His notions are, if 
anything, too strict in these careless days. 
He is a gentleman in mind as well as in per- 
son, and very well educated. Of course, 
one would expect that. You know the 
Philips are one of our best families. He is 
generous and indulgent towards those he 
loves, who are, I confess, not legion; for he 
is somewhat fastidious in his tastes. He 
will make the best husband in the world for 
Marian, for he adores her. He had got to 
be a little skeptical about women, I fancy. 
Our city girls are so bold, you know. But 
Marian’s innocent freshness captivated him 
at once. It was a study to see him watch 
her flickering color—Marian has the most 
enchanting blush—and that solemn, trance- 
like look she sometimes puts on, like the 
deep earnest gaze of an infant, when you 
wonder what it is thinking of.” 

‘He is wealthy, and would have no rela- 
tives to peer and order about Marian’s 
house?”’ asked the mother, her face perfect- 
ly immovable during this glowing account. 

** His relatives are not the persons to peer, 
and he has himself told me that he thought 
a husband and wife were unwise to take 
even near relatives intotheir family. He is 
wealthy, too, enough to live in handsome 
style on the interest of his money. His 
house is a fine large one, a little old-fash- 
ioned, but all the more aristocratic on that 
account. It is quite different from the lath- 
and-plaster palaces which are springing up 
like mushrooms, and are inhabited by peo- 
ple whose names were not known out of 
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their own low circles ten years ago. There 
is beautiful old china in that house, and 
there are some fine paintings and carvings, 
and the furniture is such as you do not find 
in the market now—solid oak, mahogany, 
and rosewood, all grown black with age, 
and as bright as a mirror, though there is 
not a particle of varnish on it. Some of it 
is carved to a perfect lacework, and cush- 
ioned with rich old tapestry wrought by 
some grandmother Philips long since dead. 
O, you would be delighted with the house, 
Agatha.” 

** Tell me how he looks,’’ was the next 
question of the cool inquisitor. 

“They would make the handsomest cou- 
ple in the world!’ said the cousin. ‘Mr, 
Philips is tall, not stout, but robust enough 
to have a stately air, and isfair. I like one 
to be fair if the other is dark. He is hand- 
some, too, with regular well-shaped feat- 
ures, and a true patrician mouth. You 
might say that he looks a trifle too proud, if 
that can be, but once see him smile on Mari- 
an, and you would be satisfied.’’ 

Mrs. Leslie thought a while, then said, 
quietly, ‘‘When you write, you may say 
that I would be happy to see him.” 

At the end of a week, Mr. Edward Philips 
stepped from a carriage and opened the gate 
in front of Mrs. Leslie’s house, and the next 
instant saw two ladies in black standing in 
the door, even coming down the steps to 
welcome him. One was Mrs. Allyn, and 
the other his beautiful Marian, her cheeks 
glowing rose-red, and a welcoming smile 
parting her lips, 

“You are glad to see me?” he asked, 
eagerly, taking her extended hand. 

** Yes!” she said, simply, but with such 
heartiness that there was no need of more, 

Mrs. Leslie sat in her parlor waiting for 
her visitor, her face paler than ever, if pos- 
sible. And yet, when she heard his step 
approach, a burning blush swept her face, 
and the hands folded in her lap trembled. 
She controlled herself again before he ap- 
peared, and rose to meet him in her own 
stately fashion, when Marian blushingly 
presented him, 

One swift searching look, then she 
dropped her eyes as she welcomed him, and 
her brow slightly contracted as though with 
pain. It may be that she felt a momentary 
jealousy of this man who was to take her 
only daughter away from her, or perhaps, 
she contrasted her own dark fate with the 
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brilliant prospects of Marian. Certainly no 
one could look at this man and believe that 
he was capable of ruining a woman’s happi- 
ness, or wooing where he did not love. 

There was no denying him. Before he 
had been in the house a week, every obsta- 
cle had been set aside, and Marian had 
named the wedding-day for the first of June, 
it being then March. I say Marian had 
named it, but it had really been Mrs. Leslie, 
Marian utterly refusing to decide anything 
by herself. 

Then Mr. Philips went joyfully home to 
make what preparations he found necessary, 
and Mrs. Allyn accompanied him, in a gen- 
tle fever about Marian’s dress. For al- 
though Marian was in black, still, black for 
a bride admitted of many variations, the 
lady concluded, and since the color was 
monotonous, there was all the more need 
that the material and make should be par- 
ticularly elegant. 

mother will miss you,’? Mrs. 
Hazeltine said, when Marian made her first 
visit to that lady. 

Yes,” the girl answered, sadly. “I 
really wished to stay at home till fall, but 
she would not let me. I fancy she thought 
she could get along better without me in the 
summer. Then in the fall she can visit 
me.,”’ 

You will be married in church?” was 
the next remark. 

“Yes, we have decided so. You know 
we could not make a wedding so soon after 
father’s death. Besides, by being married 
in church and starting directly, we escape a 
good deal of parade and ceremony. I ac- 
knowledge I dread congratulations and good 
wishes. They always make me feel like 
crying.” 

** But you will have to be married in your 
travelling-dress,”” said Mrs. Hazeltine, re- 
gretfully. 

** Yes, I prefer that.’’ 

**O Marian, I shall go and scold your 
mother for consenting to that!’ exclaimed 
her friend. ‘‘ You would be such a lovely 
bride! I think young girls should always 
be marriedin white anda veil. It wouldn’t 
be so bad, even, ifit were winter; but June! 
** You would look like a June rose, dear!’’ 
said the lady, with whom Marian was a 
favorite. 

*T couldn’t! I couldn’t?’? murmured the 
girl, bending over the babe which she was 
holding inher lap. ‘‘A decked-out bride 
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gets stared at so. Itis as though they make 
a show of themselves; isn’t it, Francy?”’ 
patting the boy’s dimpled cheeks with her 
white fingers. 

The child laughed and caught at the slen- 
der fingers with his chubby ones. 

‘Baby knows,” said Marian, kissing him 
till her heavy brown curls overflowed his 
face and head, and hid them both in a fra- 
grant and shining veil. 

“O naughty Frank!’ cried Mrs. Hazel- 
tine, as the child grasped with strong un- 
scrupulous hands that floating wealth of 
tresses; and, laughingly extricating him, 
she took him into her own arms. 

Marian gave him up without ado, fond as 
she had grown to be of him. She was too 
much engrossed in her own affairs to think 
of him, or of anything else much. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Mine, all mine! and for love, not duty, 
Duty, the servant, holds the keys, 

But love, the master, walks in and out 

Of his goodly chambers with song and shout, 
Just as he please, just as he please!’’ 


Ir was evening, and Mrs. Leslie was alone 
in her own chamber. She had herself 
packed all Marian’s trunks, had carefully 
laid out the elegant travelling suit which 
was also to be the bridal dress; and had had 
a long chat with Cousin Henry’s wife and 
daughter in their own room. Marian was 
down stairs with her lover, and the others 
had concluded to go to bed without bidding 
them good-night, feeling pretty sure that 
they might hope for pardon for the omission. 

The mother did not undress, but sat pale 
and silent before her dressing-table, think- 
ing or waiting. Presently she heard the 
street door open, and knew that the two 
were saying their lingering good-night on 
the steps. Then the door was softly closed, 
and, after a moment, Marian’s light step 
came up the stairs, The mother listened to 
it with a face that contracted with pain. It 
was the last time that step would come up 
the stairs for many a day, perhaps forever. 

“Poor little child!’ murmured the moth- 
er, with bitter anguish. *‘ She is but a child, 
scarcely seventeen years old. May her life 
be happier than mine has been!’’ 

The door softly opened, and Marian stood 
in it pale and trembling. 

“« What is the matter?” asked her mother, 
in a startled tone. 


“Nothing, mother,” the girl answered, 
closing the door after her. Then she came 
and stood before her mother, mute, but with 
tears raining over her cheeks, and clasped 
hands raised in entreaty. 

‘* Marian!” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, in a 
tone of angry command. 

‘Mother, it is not too late!’ whispered 
the girl. ‘Shall I marry him?’ 

“It is too late!’ was the vehement an- 
swer—‘‘ too late for anything but to kill me. 
To retreat now would be disgrace.’’ 

One long look they gave each other, then 
Marian took a step, and fell into her moth- 
er’s arms. She was held there ina brief 
straining embrace, then put away. 

**Go to bed now, child, and try to sleep, 
‘and don’t let there be any talk of partings 
and good-bys. It will be hard enough for 
me to lose you without being obliged to talk 
it over. Don’t say good-by to-morrow, 
either. I couldn’t bear it.” 

**Mother, mayn’t I stay with you to- 
night?’ whispered Marian. 

The mother hesitated a moment, then 
said, ‘‘ I think it best not, dear. We should 
only disturb each other. Good-night!’’ 

Marian kissed her mother again, and, with 
asigh, went obediently away to her own 
room, while the mother was left to bear her 
agony, alone and unseen. 

If Marian expected to have a private mar- 
riage, she was greatly disappointed, for her 
arrangements had become public by some 
means, as such things always do; and in- 
stead of the dozen of friends who were to 
meet them at the church, they found the 
building crowded, and it was with some 
difficulty that the dozen invited were able 
to get in. 

Of course the bride was lovely in spite of 
her unbridal-like suit of lavender and black, 
and though she was far enough from being 
the pure rose Mrs. Hazeltine had proph- 
esied; on the contrary, she was more like 
a lily, pale and heavy with dews. But she 
smiled as she turned to receive such congrat- 
ulations as the place permitted. 

Goed-by,”’ good-by,”” came from many 
a careless lip, and was as carelessly an- 
swered; but Marian only kissed her mother 
in silence, not daring to utter a word. 

‘Be kind to my child, sir?’ said Mrs. 
Leslie, grasping her son-in-law’s extended 
hand, and looking at him with eyes that 
were almost threatening. 

“May God deal with me as I cherish my 
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wife!’ he said, solemnly. ‘ You need not 
fear for her, mother!’ 

That title, given by him now for the first 
time, fell like a sweet assurance on both 
mother and daughter, seeming to draw the 
three into nearer and more trustful union. 
He was now theirown. They smiled into 
each other’s faces, then bride and bride- 
groom took their seats in the carriage, and 
in a few minutes were whirled out of sight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Tf the bud is fair to see, 
‘Think what must the blossom be,” 


Ir Mrs. Leslie had harbored any fears for 
her daughter’s future, they must have been 
short-lived. Never was a wife more tender- 
ly cared for, or more proudly presented to 
the world. And it must be said that Marian 
did credit to her husband’s choice. 

Mrs. Leslie visited them in the fall, and 
went home with a load taken off her heart. 

Moreover, when another summer came, 
there appeared in the home-nest a little girl, 
tiny and perfect as a fairy, to glad the hearts 
of father and mother. The child had none 
of its mother’s ruddy dark beauty, which, 
in its rich luxuriance, reminded one of roses 

-in fall bloom. The little thing was slender 
and pearly in tints, with eyes of purest blue, 
and hair scarcely deep-hued enough to be 
called golden, being rather a sunny silver 
color. 

“I wish you had given her your eyes, 
Marian,” said the husband, being enamored 
over the exquisite little creature. 

**How can you find fault with sucha 
bijou?” smiled the wife, stroking the fair 
locks of the head that was bowed over the 
child’s cradle. 

He looked up with a fond smile. ‘Iam 
trying to find a fault where I know that 
none exists,’’ he said, ‘* because I fear that 
my happiness is too perfect.’’ 

The beautiful invalid leaned back in her 
chair, full of a sweet content. He tooka 

seat beside her, leaning to caress the soft 
cheek as he spoke with tender earnestness, 

“If you had seen more of the world and 
its deceits, little wife, you could better un- 
derstand why my happiness seems to me too 
great and precious to last. I have lived 
eleven years longer than you have, and have 
seen and known things that could never 
have come to your knowledge. I haveseen 
deceit and corruption in the fairest-seeming 
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homes. I have known women who mar- 
ried with lies on their lips, pledging the 
hand where the heart could not follow. I 
have known—” 

But here he stopped abruptly, for, with- 
out a sigh even, Marian melted forward on 
to his bosom, insensible. 

‘How careless I was to talk of such 
painful things when she is so weak!’ he 
said, as he watched her slowly recovering. 
*“*T have no right ever to pain her sensitive 
spirit with them. Ah! look up, little wife, 
and forgive my sombre talk.”’ 

She smiled upon him faintly, and turned 
her cheek to the pillow. ‘Iam tired, dear. 
Please let me sleep.’’ 

**I must be more careful of her,’’ he 
thought, going softly out. ‘“‘It must be 
Why 
élse does she sometimes turn from me with 
that weary air? There are times when it 
seems as if she would gladly escape me,” 

He sighed as he sat alone, thinking. He 
feared that Marian found him too old for 
her. He missed that sweet open confidence 
which he had hoped for and expected. Not 
that he believed she would conceal any- 
thing from him, but he feared that she 
often shut up her feelings in her own heart, 
doubting if they would meet his sympathy. 


Having married so early, Mrs. Philips 
did not consider her education finished, and 
her husband gladly encouraged her tastes, 
and provided masters. Her crude school- 
girl French and German would scarcely 
serve her in the European tour which they 
were contemplating; so, masters in their 
languages attended ber twice a week. 

But music was Marian’s forte, and her 
husband was himself too fond of that art, 
and was too proud of his wife’s magnificent 
voice, not to give her every advantage. It 
seemed almost a pity, as her instructor said, 
that such a voice should be hidden in pri- 
vate life. 

“Madam should be a poor woman, with 
a family to support,’’ said Signor Stradella. 
“ Tt is hiding her talent inanapkin.” 

*‘Notif it please my husband and child, 
signor,’’ said his blushing pupil. 

The Italian raised hiseyebrows. To him 
such hiding of gifts for love’s sake was a 
problem. Rather let the world praise, that 
the loved one may be proud of you, he 
thought. 

It was not long before the signor had the 
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opportunity he coveted to display his pupil. 
The first soprano in the church they at- 
tended was taken suddenly ill on Sunday 
morning, and, as the choir was a quartet, 
they were at their wits’ ends. It was then, 
that, hearing of their dilemma, Mr. Philips 
proposed that his wife should take the 
place of the absent singer. The offer was 
joyfully and thankfully accepted, and Mar- 
ian, for the first, but not for the last time, 
raised her voice for a crowded audience. 
Face after face was turned to be baffled by 
the veiled curtains of the choir, as that rich 
voice rang through the vaulted arches of 
the church, and the husband sat thrilling 
with pride and delight at the effect of his 
wife’s rare gift. He little thought that the 
time would come when he would tremble 
with anguish while the crowd applauded 
that same beloved voice. 

The European tour had been put off from 
time to time, but at length, when the little 
girl, Lily, was four years old, it was decided 
on. Their house was closed, and Marian 
took her child and went home to her moth- 
er’s for a short visit, before starting on 
their journey. It was her first visit since 
her marriage, and she renewed with eager 


interest all her old associations, 


**T didn’t know I was so fond of my old 
home, and of the people, till I had been 
separated from them,’’ she said to Mrs. 
Hazeltine, when that lady came to see her. 
** But I seem to love even the fences, and 
the old houses.” 

Mrs. Hazeltine, whose face the last six 
years had scarcely changed, smiled gently 
upon the beautiful young matron. ‘I 
sometimes think,’’ she said, ‘‘ that we sel- 
dom see places or people rightly till we have 
seen them at a distance.”’ 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
peals of childish laughter, and Lily came 
running into the room, followed by Frank 
Hazeltine, who was chasing and pelting her 
with roses, 

*“O my son—my son! You mustn’t be 
so rude in other people’s houses,’’ said Mrs. 


Hazeltine, softly, drawing the boy to her 


side to smooth the tumbled dark curls 
from his moist forehead. 

Lily ran to hide under her mother’s wing, 
peeping out with an air half shy half invit- 
ing on her young pursuer, who regarded 
her with daneing dark eyes, his round face 
all flushed with exercise, and brimming 
over with health, spirit and mischief. 
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“‘My dear Marian, Frank looks far more 
like me than Lily does like you,” Mrs. Ha- 
zeltine said, wiping his warm face with her 
handkerchief. 

I think,” said Marian, smiling. 
*‘ But I think Lily grows to look more like 
me. Her mouth is mine, and her hair ap 
like mine, though it is fair.’ 

“Lily is a fairy!’ said Mrs, Hazeltine, 
holding her hand to the child, 

‘‘And Frank is a young prince,” laughed 
Marian, laying her white hand among the 
-boy’s dark curls. “I fancy that he rules 
you royally at home.” 

“Well, yes,’’ said Mrs. Hazeltine, with a 
sigh of proud content. ‘I am afraid Mas- 
iter Frank has not many of his wishes de- 
nied him. He is the only one, you know, 
and, from first to last in the house, he is 
petted. If I were to attempt any denial, 
some one else would give him what I 
refuse.” 

Marian toyed with the moist curls, and 
looked into the boy’s lustrous eyes, as he 
Jeaned on her lap and watched her with an 
earnest steadfast gaze. He seemed to have 
taken a great fancy to this fair and bloom- 
ing lady, and forgot his play to lean and 
cling about her. He played with the slen- 
der white fingers, and turned the rings 
about on them; he reached to touch with 
shy fingers her heavy curls; he watched her 
sweet mouth when she spoke, and ran to 
‘do her slightest bidding. 

“T am almost jealous of you,’? Mrs. Ha- 
zeltine said, as she took leave. ‘‘ The child 
seems really to be bewitched with you.” 

Marian smiled, and slow tears came into 
her eyes which took a far-away look. The 
deep bloom on her cheeks softened as she 
bent over the child, laid her hand on his 
head, and kissed him solemnly, as though 
her kiss were given to the dead. Then, as 
those dark earnest eyes were lifted gravely 
to hers, she drew the boy almost passion- 
ately to her bosom, and kissed him on 
mouth, cheeks and forehead. 

The involuntary affection of a child is 
something pathetic,” she said, hastily. ‘I 
always feel grieved when a child takes a 
fancy to me, I don’t know why. And 
Frank has such a solemn look in his eyes it 
makes me feel like crying. Besides,’’ she 
added, more lightly, ‘‘ such a sweet mouth 
was made to be kissed,’’ And she kissed 
him again, smiling. 

She would have said to another, that the 
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pathos in the child’s look was as though he 
missed, amid all his tender rearing, the love 
that should have been his, and was looking 
everywhere for his lost mother’s face, 

But she would not for worlds have 
breathed such a thought to the one who 
had so fondly and jealously reared him. 


CHAPTER V. 


“O breathe not his name; let it rest in the 
shade, 

Where, cold and dishonored, his relivs are 
laid!’ 

THERE was one family whom Marian 
longed to hear about, but did not dare 
mention to her mother. Since the day of 
her father’s death, when Mrs. Wisnor had 
invaded their house to indulge her insolent 
grief, she had heard no word of her. 

After much hesitation she asked Mrs. 
Hazeltine, on whose friendship and discre- 
tion she could depend. P 

**O, Mrs. Wisnor and son are travelling 
in Eurepe,”? Mrs. Hazeltine said, in a care- 
less tone, and looking away that she might 
not see the questioner’s embarrassment. 
For the scandal about this woman and 
Marian’s father had been too notorious for 
any one to even pretend ignorance, 

** Clark Wisnor fell heir to a large prop- 
erty through his father,’’ the lady went on, 
‘and as they were not very popular here, 
they concluded to go elsewhere to spend it. 
Clark ran away, you know, some years ago, 
and there was a report that he was drowned. — 
But when the fortune was talked of he 
made his appearance. He is a worthless 
fellow, and I’m glad he’s out of the town. 
The only good I know of him is his love for 
his mother.” 

**Gone to Europe!’ echoed 
blankly. ‘‘I hope we shan’t meet them.”’ 

isn’t likely that you will,’ Mrs. Ha- 
zeltine said, soothingly. ‘‘ Europe is a 
large country. Butif youdo meet them, 
my dear, don’t let that worry you. They 
would never have the effrontery to speak to 
you. If they do, all you have to do is to 
raise your head and not know them.”’ 

Up before Marian Philips’s eyes started 
a picture of the last time she had seen 
Clark Wisnor. It was years before, but 
again she seemed to stand leaning, half 
fainting, on some one who grasped rather 
than supported her. At a little distance 
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was Clark Wisnor, a handsome youth but 
little more than a year older than herself, 
struggling in the grasp of her father, who, 
white with rage, held him by the throat. 
Before them knelt Mrs. Wisnor, who wept 
and tried to free her son from Mr. Leslie’s 
grasp. Then, with an oath, the youth had 
been flung back, and Mr. Leslie had turned 
to catch Marian just as she melted away 
into insensibility. 

In those days Clark Wisnor had been 
Marian’s lover, known and encouraged by 
his mother, but unknown to Marian’s pa- 
rents till this explosion. Mr. Leslie might 
visit the mother, but he had no mind that 
his daughter should marry the son. 

“*T hope I shall never see them again!” 
Marian thought, as this vision faded, leav- 
ing her feeling faint and ill. 

But for once, at least, her hope was dis- 
appointed, for one of the first persons she 
saw when they stepped on board the steamer 
at Havre for Trieste was Mrs. Wisnor. 

The lady was looking at her, and smiled 
disagreeably as she turned to touch the 
arm of a gentleman who stood beside her 
looking into the water. He turned at the 
word, and Marian knew that Clark Wisnor 
was looking steadfastly at her. 

She shook from head to foot, and leaned 
heavily on her husband’s arm. 
~ “We can have a fine view here,” he 
said, leading her directly toward these two. 
' She walked unfalteringly past them, but 
she knew that her face was pallid, and that 
a fire had leaped toher eyes. For Mr. Phil- 
ips, if he noticed the manner in which the 
lady and gentleman near him stared at his 
wife, forgot it the next moment. He was 
quite used to seeing Marian admired. 

They sat a while looking off on the blue 
water, one of them seeing nothing, though 
she beheld this storied wave now for the 
first time. She was conscious only of a 
form that gradually edged nearer and 
nearer, till the light breeze blew the end of 
the scarf that hung on his arm against her 
sleeve. Her breath came in quick gasps, 
and the blood ran seething through her 
veins. She felt that she could not much 
longer restrain herself if she remained 
there, but she did not dare to retreat. She 
looked at her husband. Finding her disin- 
clined to talk, he had fallen into a reverie, 
his head a little turned away. 

“Marian!” was breathed softly in her 
ear. 
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In the calm of desperation she turned, and 
met Clark Wisnor’s eyes. Beautiful eyes 
they were, gray, and bright, and long- 
lashed, and they sparkled with love and 
triumph. 

**You dropped your handkerchief, mad- 
am,” he said, presenting it to her with a 
significant glance. 

Mr. Philips turned at the voice, and bow- 
ing profoundly, the young man walked 
away, followed by the husband’s haughty 
glance. 

**T think I will go to the stateroom to see 
how Lily gets along,’’ Marian said, quietly. 
*¢ Will you give me your arm, dear?” 

Sending the nurse out to take the air 
with the child, Marian was left alone. As 
soon as they were gone she drew from her 
pocket the handkerchief, which was not 
hers, and unfolding it, opened the pencilled: 
note she found within. 


**T see that our destination is the same,” 
it said. ‘And I see also that you do not 
wish to recognize us. I will not oblige you 
to, but I must see you on matters of the 
utmost importance. Write me a line, tell- 
ing me where we can meet and talk undis- 
turbed. Be sure it would not be well for 
you to miss what I have to say to you. I 
will see you here, or after we reach Trieste, 
as you please.”’ 


Lighting a match, Marian carefully burned 
the note, then threw the handkerchief out 
the window. As she did so she saw one 
standing just outside there on the deck. 
He sprang forward, seeming to think that 
the handkerchief contained a message for 
him. The wind caught it and blew it nearer 
the rail. He ran quickly to catch it before 
it should blow overboard. Marian drew 
back and pulled the curtain over her win- 
dow. The next instant she heard a plunge 
in the water, followed by the cry that a man 
was overboard. 

Heaven!’ she murmured, trying not 
to be glad, shivering at herself, yet thrill- 
ing with a sense of unbounded relief. “0 
Heaven!” she repeated, again and again, 
listening breathlessly to every sound, hear- 
ing the wild cries of the mother, and after 
a while the lifting of a heavy body over the 
side of the steamer. 

Coming in half an hour after, Mr. Phil- 
ips found her lying in her berth with the 
curtains closed. 

“There has been an accident, dear,” be 
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said. ‘“‘A man is drowned. It was the 
man who stared at you so, and who picked 
up your handkerchief.” 

“Drowned!” echoed Marian, turning her 
pale face toward his. 

“Yes, Terrible, is it not? Andan hour 
ago I was tempted to use my cane over his 
shoulders for his impudence to you. I tried 
to expiate by doing all I could for the poor 
fellow. But he was past cure. Something 
struck his head as he fell.” . 

Marian shuddered and hid her face. ‘It 
will spoil the voyage,”’ she said. ‘I don’t 
wish to see the water again. Please have 
Lily brought in; I am afraid to have her 
out.’”’ 

“The nurse has her just outside the 
door, in the saloon,” hesaid. Then added, 
“The young man’s mother is on board, and 
is nearly frantic. She is an American 
woman.” 


Marian said nothing. 

She kept her berth during the voyage, 
every moment trembling lest Mrs. Wisnor 
should send for her. But the bereaved 
mother, in her wild sorrow, seemed to have 
forgotten Marian, and was, indeed, scarcely 
sane. The ladies on board kindly did all 
they could for her, and when they reached 
Trieste took on themselves all preparations 
for the funeral of her son. 

For Marian, she had but one thought—to 
get away from Trieste as quickly possible. 
The day after their arrival they started 
again. 

This was the last time Marian ever saw 
Clark Wisnor, and well for her, better even 
than she knew. And she hung this last 
look beside the last remembered one, two 
tragical pictures, closely linked. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AT THE CASEMENT. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


‘The blackbird pipes from the maple-tops, 
The rye-fields shine in the red round sun, 
And the jasmine creeps o’er the sill, and drops 
Its delicate petals, one by one— 
Drops them daintily down at my feet, 
Where I stand looking alone to day, 
O’er the purple reaches of clover sweet, 
And the swathes of new-mown hay. 


0, but the sunshine is bright on your bed 
Out there, my sleeper, and do you know 
How the velvet bees hum above your head, 
And the brook brawls over the rocks below? 
Do you hear the throstle upon the thorn— 
That wild thorn blowing beside the wall, 
r the whirr of winds in the drowsy morn, 
Or the locust’s droning call? 


Pale darling, how sound yousleep, and the world 
So bright around you, the sky so blue! 
The wild flag lolls with her tresses curled 
In the dun brook, dancing through mist and 
dew, 
And the rose is out, and the lilies tall, . 
Like vestal virgins, shine in a row, 
And these jasmine blossoms—you loved them 
all— 
Do they miss you to-day? Ah, no! 


Percy rides through the upland corn— 
Blithely rides in the morning gray, 
Straight from your grave, and that blooming 
thorn 
Always turning his face away; 
Robin passes it, stilly and slow, 
Chelsea, Mass., 1876. 


Stilly and slow, when the day is done, 
And leaves a tear in the grass below, 
And a white rose on the stone. 


But I—I stand at the casement here 
Where last we kissed, neath this jasmine 
tree, 
And the world grows dark, and its verdure sere, 
And the wind’s like a mourner—ah me, ah 
me! 
For I pine for the glint of a yellow tress, - 
And I yearn for the touch of a finger-tip—_ 
For a wayward glance, and an old caress, 
And the red of an arching lip. 


O heyday of passion, forever past, 
O still heart, dead to sorrow and sigh! 
Surely—ay, surely, you know it, at last— 
Which loved you best—was it they or I? 
If I kneel ont under the stars to-night, 
By your white headstone, will you whisper it 
low, 
For the sake of a long-since broken plight, 
And the love that lost you so? 


Many were tender, but I was true; 
Whisper it, sweet, in my eager ear, 
As I kneel me down in the dropping dew, 
With heart and pulses all wild to hear! 
And it’s little I reck then of treasures spent, 
Or rich sweets squandered under the sun, 
If some balm for Love’s long punishment— 
For the haggard years, dwindling, one by 
Some word be given [one~ 
From the heaven 
You have won! 


| 
| | 
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DESIREE. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


WE were a family who had always lived 
under some shadow. As far back as their 
history was known, and that was for many 
and many years, strange misfortunes had 
fallen to the lot of the Winthrops. Their 
sons were brave, and their daughters were 
fair, they had a plenty of gold in their 
purses, a plenty of rare old wine in their 
cellars, and ships at sea; and after they died 
their tombstones told that they had lived 
lives of honor, were charitable and forgiv- 
ing, and faithful both in public and private 
life, But their virtues met with small re- 


ward, in this world, at least. Many of 
them were fated to die sudden and fearful 
deaths. The curse of insanity had run 
through the family for generations. They 
almost invariably made unhappy marriages, 
and if no real evil befell them they conjured 


them up from sickly imaginations, for they 


were naturally a melancholy race, and so 
there never was a single Winthrop house- 
hold without its skeleton—ours not ex- 
cepted. 

We were orphans, and there were three 
of us. Katherine, Bernard and I, I was 
the eldest, Bernard next, and Katherine 
two years younger than he. We lived to- 
gether in a stately old country-house which 
our grandfather had inherited before us. 
It commanded a view of the distant town, 
and the sea lay broad and blue before it, so 
near that we could always hear the tumble 


of the waves, It was a pleasant place, with 
its wide range of velvet lawn, and dim old 
garden through which the fragrant sea- 
breeze wandered, waving the flowers and 
playing with the drowsy songs of the foun- 
tains, Guests were continually coming and 
going; scarcely a night passed but our win- 
dows were all alight, there was a rustle of 
silken drapery on the stairs, music and 
merry feet in the long saloon, and gay 
voices everywhere. But the shadow was 
there still. Nothing could crowd it out of 
its place in the warm bright house. Even 
while the lights gleamed, and the wine 


bubbled, and the light dance music was 
playing, it frowned upon us, grim and cold. 
It lurked in our chambers at night, it 
haunted our fireside. Before middle age 


my hair was growing gray; Katherine was 
losing her roses at twenty-two, and Bernard, 
poor Bernard! we feared that the dreadful 
curse of the family insanity was coming 
upon him, he had grown so strange and fit- 
ful in his moods of late, and there wasa 
look in his dark melancholy eyes which 
startled us beyond measure. We were each 
of us morbid, more or less, each of us had 
the sensitive, passionate, imaginative Win- 
throp temperament, else the shadow might 
have slipped away from our midst before 
this time, fearful as it was when it broke 
over us, Youth’s dew and sunlight arch 
rainbows over the darkest skies, and its 
clouds are light and fleet. 

Six years before, our father’s corpse was 
brought home to us from over the water; 
he had died very suddenly in Italy while on 


a pleasure tour with his wife. I shall never 


forget the night when that long glittering 
coffin was carried through the dim hall, and 
Mrs. Winthrop, with her widow’s veil half 
hiding her dark pale face—it was the first 
time I had ever seen her pale—swept up the 
steps, and catching me in her arms, spoke 
no word, but wet my face with a flood of 
sudden tears. I shall never forget the look 
she gave me out of those intense black eyes 
of hers, when I shrank from her embrace, 
freeing myself from her hold with a quick 
repugnant gesture which I could not re- 
press, There wasa faint odor of crepe in 


her clothing that was moist with the No- 


vember mist, and it seems as if that odor 
had been lingering in the hall ever since. 
It came to me at the same time, then, that 
it was strange I should feel this sudden 
pang of almost horror when this tender wo- 
man kissed me, weeping over our mutual 
sorrow, after such a long and desolate jour- 
ney with the dead. How fearful that jour- 
ney must have been to her! I had longed 
for her coming with dreary impatience, 
longing to hear every particular of papa’s 
death, to know his last words, and if he 
left any message for us, his children. 

She had written but one brief letter, giv- 
ing news of his sudden death. He had 
only what seemed like a slight cold at first, 
but it appeared to weaken him strangely, 
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then a violent fever seized him, and he died 
ina fit of delirium on thesecond day. This 
was all we knew, but the brevity of the let- 
ter was excusable under the circumstances. 
Mrs. Winthrop’s nerves were much shaken 
by the suddenness of the event, and, at the 
same time, she was making hasty prepara- 
tions for her departure for home. It was a 
model letter of its kind; we could not help 
remarking upon it even then, though we 
were half dazed with sorrow; written with 
a sort of tender calmness, making no parade 
of grief, but expressing much without 
touching upon it in direct words. 

‘*T think she loved papa, after all,’’ said 
Katherine, one day, while we sat drearily 
before the fire. ‘‘And how much he thought 
of her, poor papa! We must be very friendly 
to her for his sake.’’ 

“Loved him!’ echoed Bernard, biting 


his sensitive lips. ‘I’ve no doubt the day 
of his death was the happiest one of her 
life! No one can understand that woman. 
Whoever, saw such unreadable eyes—such 
asweet and yet such a cold face. That 
woman is a serpent!” 

“You have no right to judge her in this 
way, Bernard,’ said Katherine, warmly, 
“Tam sure we can find no fault with her 
since she has been with us. She has filled 
her position wonderfully well in every way, 
and it isn’ta very enviable one either, We 
were all determined not to like her before 
she came, and have taken no pains to con- 
ceal from her she was unwelcome, and—” 

‘*What do you suppose she married papa 
for?’ interrupted Bernard. 

“Why, as many another woman has 
married, for wealth and position,’’ said she, 
“That is not to be wondered at. She was 


quite poor and friendless, you know; still, 
I think she respected papa, and loved him 
after her own fashion. At any rate, she 
pleased him, and that is enough.” 

was an absurd marriage,’ said he, 
pacing the floor as he had a habit of doing 
when he was at all excited. ‘She used 


every art in her power to entrap him, but 
who would have thought that she could be 
successful? Who would have thought that 
a grave white-haired old gentleman like 
him, so shy, and reserved, and cautious, 
would have marrieda dashing young widow 


like her, after a six weeks’ acquaintance? 


What did he know of her? What does any 
one know of her past life? She may bea 
murderess, for all we can tell!’ 


“ Bernard!” said I, opening my eyes in 
amazement; for though Thad always known 
that his dislike for his stepmother amounted 
almost to abhorrence, I had hardly ever 
heard him speak of her before in any terms. 
He had always avoided mentioning her at 
all, 
Katherine looked shocked, but kept si- 
lence, and we spoke no more of our father’s 
widow for many days after that. Butin 
that strangely still, sorrowful time, while 
we were waiting for that sad home-coming 
of the living and the dead, I began to think 
more of her than of poor papa. Bernard’s 
words rang in my ears. I saw her face rise 
up before me—her face, but without its 
ever-present smile whose sultry sweetness 
was almost as oppressive as the heat of 
midsummer; her eyes, though not in their 
vale of soft misty languor, but sharp, and 
cruel, and glittering, like a serpent’s. 
They thrilled me with a feeling of almost 
terror, though only seen in imagination. 
But I was morbid, and gave myself up en- 
tirely to sickly fancies, Perhaps Bernard 
and Katherine were haunted by the same 
weird visions—had the same vague present- 
iments of evil; but if they had, they did not 
hint them to me, nor did I attempt to ex- 
press my feelings to them. The only thing 
which broke the dead silence within and 
without was the moan of the bleak sea, and 
the sound of the restless November wind 
that dashed rains with the drifts of dry 
leaves against the window-pane, and told 
dismal tales when night fell about the drip- 
ping eaves. 

At last they came—papa in his coffin, 
deaf to any fond tearful greeting; Mrs. 
Winthrop, pale and sorrow-stricken (or so 


she seemed), in her heavy lustreless black 


garments; and it was even drearier than 
before in the silent house. She was very 
gentle, very tender in her demeanor, ap- 
pealing to us for sympathy, and yet some- 
times seeming to forget her own sorrow in 
her anxiety to soothe ours. And every one 


said, even to our cousins who had never ap- 
proved of her at all before, and had la- 
mented loud and long over papa’s unfortu- 
nate marriage—‘‘ What an admirable wo- 
man she is! We have been mistaken in 
her.” 

But when she wept our tears were dry, 
we knew not why. Bernard grew pale, and 
flitted away like a ghost when she entered 
the room. Katherine made a painful and 
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vain attempt to return her soft half-shy ca- 
resses, while I shrank from her touch as if 
it were fatal, like that of the wicked queen’s 
in the fairy story. There is a strange pro- 


phetic element in our blood. 

After the funeral there were days of radi- 
ant winter weather. The sea forgot its 
notes of warning, and sang loud joyous 
peals. The frost-wreaths were all a-glitter 
with sunshine. But we did not feel its in- 
fluence; the days were more intolerable 
than ever. What it was that haunted us 
so we could not tell. It was not grief at 
papa’s loss alone, but a feeling that some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen—that 
there was a mystery hanging about us, a 
fearful mystery, and we wanted its revela- 
tion. Mrs. Winthrop, wonderfully hand- 
some in her elaborate mourning, lounged 
with her old languid elegance amid the 
purple velvet cushions of her armchair, with 
a bit of embroidery in her hand. But she 
blended her colors strangely, and her deli- 
cate pink-tipped fingers were more nervous 
than their wont. The flush on her soft 
dark cheek came and went with every 
breath, and her eyes shone with an intense 
brightness when, with any sudden sound, 
she lifted the languid lids which veiled 
them. 

One day Uncle Gregory, the only one re- 
maining of papa’s family, returned from 
Europe, and came straight to our house, 
with a pale fixed face that startled us be- 
yond measure. He had just been in Flor- 
ence, and had learned there of papa’s sud- 
den and somewhat singular death. He 
would only speak a few hurried words with 
us, but wished to see Mrs, Winthrop alone, 
She received him with gracious serenity, 
though the color faded entirely out of her 
cheek, and I imagined—only imagined, per- 
haps—that there was a slight tremulous- 
ness in her tones when she spoke. 

They had a long interview in the library, 
then my uncle went away, more hurriedly 
than he came, even, and Mrs, Winthrop 
was seen no more that night, and, indeed, 
we never saw her afterwards. The next 
morning her room was vacant, her trunks 
were gone, and her wardrobe empty. 

** Missis told me last night to be up early 
in the morning, in time to take her to the 
station for the four o’clock train,’”’ said 
John the coachman, on being questioned. 


“She took a heap of trunks with her,” he 


added, evidently wondering at the surprise 


depicted on our faces. It was then nine 
o’clock, and shortly afterwards Uncle Greg- 
ory appeared again, accompanied by two 
strange gentlemen. He seemed much agi- 
tated when we told him of Mrs. Winthrop’s 
extraordinary flight, but not as much sur- 
prised as we expected him to be. After- 
wards he revealed to us the nature of his 
business with that lady. The Florentine 
physician who had attended papa during 
his illness had decided that there were 
strong evidences of poison in his case, and 
it was suspected that his wife and her 
daughter, Miss Laselle, knew more of the 
affair than they cared to have known. 

A few months later the confession of a 
servant girl who was employed by Mrs. 
Winthrop at the time of her husband’s 
death revealed the whole story. She was a 
keen-eyed girl, whom Mrs. Winthrop had 
taken great pains to secure because she 
spoke English; but, as it happened, this 
accomplishment of her servant proved to be 
a curse rather than a blessing toher. The 
girl suspected something wrong, and lis- 
tening through the keyhole while madam 
and her daughter were holding a low-voiced 
and anxious discussion on the morning 
after her husband’s death, discovered that 
they had been administering a slow but 
deadly poison to him for some time; but 
now they were half dismayed at their suc- 
cess, and were trembling for fear of dis- 
covery. Filled with horror, she had kept 
the dreadful secret for a while, but at last 
she could bear the burden of it no longer, 
and carried it to the priest, 

I need not say what a shock this was to 
us, though we were prepared for the worst; 
and since the day we heard the fearful 
story the memory of it has haunted our 
house. Noone knew whither madam had 
gone, or whether she were alive or dead; 
she eluded the search of the sharpest de- 
tectives, never even a single trace of her 
was found, and we were glad that it was so; 
only that it would have been an inexpressi- 
ble comfort and satisfaction to us to have 
been sure that she was dead, or that she 
could never under any circumstances be 
near us again—that we never should see so 
much as a fold of her garments, I think 
one glance into her eyes would have ren- 
dered me nearly insane, 

Six years had passed since her disappear- 
ance, and all this time I felt a haunting 
fear that she was near, that I should find 
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her gaze fixed upon me at some unexpected 
turn, that she was always seeing me, and 
always watching and prying into our house- 
hold affairs. And yet what could be more 
ridiculously improbable? We rarely men- 
tioned her name among ourselves; wher 
we did so it was always with an involuntary 
shudder. 

that woman haunts me!’ Kather- 
ine would sometimes say when we were 
alone at night after a gay evening. 

Bernard avoided a young lady friend of 
mine because she had the same rather un- 
common mellow-brown complexion that she 
had, as if she had been a spirit of darkness. 

No one besides our own near relatives 
ever had a suspicion as to how papa came 
to his death, though of course people won- 
dered at madam’s sudden disappearance so 
soon after he died. But every one knew 
that there had been no love between us 
and her while we remained together under 
the same roof, and they probably concluded 
that she had chosen to live with her friends 
abroad, for she was always talking of her 
sister in Paris, in whose family her daugh- 
ter was residing. She was to have brought 
this daughter home with her when she re- 
turned from that pleasure trip which she 
took with papa, but something happened to 
prevent her coming then—the suddenness 
of Mrs, Winthrop’s departure, I believe; 
and she was expecting her arrival in a few 
days when she took her sudden flight from 
Sea View. We had never seen her, but I 
fancied that she was very like her mother 
in looks as well as incharacter, Even more 
unscrupulous and wicked she would be at 
her mother’s age, To think of a young girl 
only eighteen years of age as plotting and 
assisting to commit a murder, so coolly! 
It was too shocking. What would she be 
at middle age? 

If madam had not failed in her plans, 
that is, if she had succeeded in concealing 
her crime, and I wonder that she did not, 
as subtle, and cunning, and cool as she 
was, we should probably have lived under 
the same roof with her for years, and 
known her familiarly as a sister, almost, 
It made me shudder to think of it! If she 
had succeeded, what a stir she would have 
made in the fashionable world!—such a 
brilliant splendid young widow; for though 
she was more than thirty-five, she did not 
look a day over thirty, and her share of 
papa’s estate would have amounted to 
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nearly half a million. What a kingdom 
she would have had to rule over, and with 
what royal grace she would have swayed 
her sceptre! 

Her position as the wife of an old gentle- 
man like papa, though she made a desper- 
ate effort to attain that position, was too 
tame for her. She did not attract sufficient 
attention; her kingdom was too narrow. 
She enjoyed her newly-acquired wealth, for 
she was very poor when papa married her, 
took apparent delight in the glitter of her 
diamonds, smoothed her silken lap with an 
air of languid satisfaction, and rejoiced in 
her luxurious apartments. But the matri- 
monial encumbrance to this wealth was not 
to her taste. He was commonplace and re- 
tiring, preferred the seclusion of his own 
fireside to fashionable society, and, more- 
over, he was afflicted with the rheumatism; 
and what could be more exasperating then, 
at the very height of the fashionable season, 
to be obliged to stay shut up within doors 
with a sick and somewhat fretful old gen- 
tleman, especially when one had such 
jewels, such laces, and such dresses to air? 

But of what use is it to speak all this? 
The woman had risked everything, and lost 
all. It was her coming that had cast the 
shadow over the once shadowless household 
—a shadow too dark and dreadful to be 
ever entirely lifted away. We tried to for- 
get it. Papa would have grieved, we knew, 
could he have seen us always under such a 
cloud; so, after a time, we put off our 
mourning garments, opened wide the doors 
of the gloomy old house, and bade our 
friends to a continual feast. We could not 
bear the stillness. But the shadow would 
not be driven away, though its gloom grew 
less, and a stranger would hardly have no~ 
ticed a trace of it, especially after little 
Rose Castleton came to live with us. She 
was an orphan, the daughter of our cousin 
Rose, who, when dying, bequeathed the 
little maid to me, and begged me to care for 
her as my Own. She was the brightest sun- 
beam that had flitted through the house for 
years, and we all welcomed her with joy. 
Bernard took an especial delight and inter- 
est in her; she was so bright and fairy-like 
in her golden-haired beauty and pretty win- 
ning ways. . 

But neither Katherine nor I had any 
faculty to get on with children, and though 
she was very young we advertised for a gov- 
erness for her at once, Of course we had 
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numerous applicants for the situation—for- 
lorn-looking young women in black who 
oppressed us with theirmelancholy. Others 
in drab, who spoke with painful precision, 
and a plenty of coquettish young misses in 
furbelows and ringlets who had never en- 
gaged in anything like labor before, but 
were anxious to enlist in the noble army of 
governesses just for the fun of the thing. 
But to none of them did we wish to give the 
charge of our darling, and we despaired of 
ever finding one to our liking, until a love- 
ly young French girl appeared on the 
scene, 

The first glance I had of her face impressed 
me unfavorably, someway, although it 
was one of rare beauty, with delicate high- 
bred features, and the richest complexion 
imaginable of that rare mellow brown flush- 
ing into crimson on the cheek and chin, 
But that complexion was hateful to us, 
through association, and it was probably 
that, I thought, which gave me the singular 
thrill of—I can hardly tell what—when she 
was ushered into my presence. But when 
ence she had spoken and smiled, I forgot it 
all. There was magic in hersmile, She won 
me entirely as she did Katherine also, and 
after an interview of ten minutes or so we 
engaged her unconditionally, without think- 
ing to speak of references. So the next 
day brought her to Sea View, bag and bag- 
gage, greatly to the delight of Rose, who 
had fallen even more violently in love with 
her than we had, at first sight. Bernard did 
not see her until she was fairly domiciled 
with us, being absent at the time, so he had 
no voice in the matter. 

Mademoiselle sang, and nothing could be 
more exquisite than her voice and style, but 
her voice in speaking was her greatest 
charm, whether she spoke in her own musi- 
cal language or in ours, which she tripped 
over in the prettiest way imaginable—pure 
English it was, certainly, and the lisping 
foreign accent made it very attractive. 
Then the bright glances which always ac- 
companied her speech fascinated me strange- 
ly. The longer we saw her the more 
charmed we were. Her presence shed a 
blithe air over the household as sweet as 
unfamiliar, and we quite longed for Ber- 
nard to return, to see what he would say to 
such a happy addition to our group. 

“* What if he should fall in love with her?” 
said Katherine, with some sudden alarm in 
her tone. 


I laughed in careless unconcern, Truly, 
what if he should? 

**O Laura, I should not like him to marry 
her; but how can any one help falling in 
love with her? She is the only person I 
ever saw that was perfectly bewitching!” 

** But because she is so to you, it is by no 
means a sign that she will be so to Bernard, 
He is peculiar. Iam more afraid that he 
will not like her, and will wound her feelings 
by his marked avoidance, if not incivility, 
as he usually does those who do not happen 
to meet with his approval. Poor Bernard!’ 

In speaking of him we almost invariably 
ended with this, made pathetic by the ac- 
companiment of a sigh. He was peculiar 
certainly; our pride and our sorrow, at the 
same time poet, painter and musician, full 
of the fire of genius, but afflicted with a 
morbid melancholy from his birth, an imag- 
ination teeming with strange ghostly fancies, 
and since papa died he had given himself 
up entirely to sadness, It rained the night 
on which he returned, a dreary winter rain, 
accompanied by a fierce wind that rattled 
the shutters and made doleful cries in the 
trees without. But we were as cosy as pos- 
sible within, around a merry fire in the 
great library, Katherine half buried ina 
heap of rainbow-colored worsteds, playing 
over her embroidery, and lazily leaning back 
in an easy-chair, listening to the fairy tales 
which mademoiselle was relating to Rose. 
They were both seated on the hearthrug, 
Rose’s golden curls touching mademoiselle’s 
nutbrown braids, her blue eyes brighten- 
ing with every particularly fascinating sen- 
tence which fell from mademoiselle’s lips, 
till they danced like the elves which peopled 
the wonderful tales. And mademoiselle's 
face was as bright and eager as the child’s. 
The expression of her eyes was as varied as 
her fancies, now gay, now sad; the dimples 
came and went in her soft dark cheeks, she 
laughed and then she almost cried with 
Rose, when the tale took some sad turn— 
when the poor princess was separated from 
her lover, or the butterfly which was not a 
butterfly in reality, but a beautiful princess 
put under some cruel spell of enchantment 
by a wicked fairy, wept tears enough to 
make dew for a whole garden of roses! 

The tales were almost as delightful to me 
as to Rose, and Katherine listened to them 
with wistful wondering eyes, but it was the 
charm in mademoiselle’s face and voice 
more than what she told. One tale had a 
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merry ending, and we all laughed in sym- 
pathy, mademoiselle’s eyes shining with de- 
light to reflect the unspeakable satisfaction 
in those of Rose, when suddenly I looked 
up and saw Bernard standing in the door- 
way, and regarding us with a frown. 

**O Bernard!” [ said, rising hurriedly in 
my joy tosee him once more. And Rose 
sprang towards him delightedly. 

But he did not come forward to greet us, 
he turned into the hall again; and I found 
him a moment afterwards standing in the 
desolate drawing-room looking stern and 
strange. 

“Why, Bernard,” said I, touching him on 
the shoulder, ‘“‘ what is the matter?” 

“Tell me,” said he, grasping my hand 
fiercely, “who is that—that person in the 
library?”’ 

‘““Why, Rose’s governess, to be sure,’ 
said I, amazedly. ‘‘I wrote you about her. 
She is a French woman, and we like her ex- 
ceedingly.”’ 

“And with that face!” said he, slowly, 
and in a tone of almost terror. ‘‘I tell you, 
Laura, I will not stay under the same roof 
with her!’ 

I was alarmed. What could it mean? 
Had he met her before, or had he become 
suddenly insane, and was not aware what 
he was saying? 

“© Bernard!’ said Katherine, who had 
joined us and heard his last words, ‘‘ what 
can you mean? What do you know of 
mademoiselle—what is there about her face 
which displeases you? It’s the most charm- 
ing face Lever saw. I thought you would 
be pleased with her.” 

“Never let me see her again!’ he said, 
without heeding Katherine’s words. 

And then Rose came dancing about him, 
and he seemed to forget all aboutit, and 
was himself again, holding the child in his 
arms, with her playful kisses on his 
cheek, 

‘‘Dear Uncle Bernard,’’ she said, at last, 
“JT want you to come into the library and 
_ see my governess, She’sso pretty! O, you 
can’t think how pretty, and she knows nicer 
stories than you do, even. Wont you 
come?” 

He loosened her arms from his neck, and 
placing her on her feet, strode up stairs 
without a word, and was seen no more that 
night. Rose’s lips quivered with grieved 


surprise, 
“What can the matter be?” said I to 
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Katherine when we were alone. “How 
strangely Bernard behaves!’ 

*O, it’s only one of his unaccountable 
freaks,’”’ said she, impatiently. ‘‘ He is over- 
fatigued by his journey, and the storm af- 
fects his spirits. He’ll recover from it soon. 
I’ve known him to take a sudden dislike to 
a strange face before, though he seemed 
really agitated to-night.’’ 

We did not like to talk or think of Ber- 
nard’s strangeness much, and going back 
into the bright library, we tried to coax 
our thoughts into the charmed fairy drift 
again. But now we heard the rain and 
wind as we had not heard it before. Rose’s 
face looked asif she had forgotten the elves, 
and mademoiselle had the weary pathetic 
look which would sometimes steal into her 
sweet young face. 

**Do sing something, mademoiselle,” said 
Katherine, at last. 

Mademoiselle complied at once, and I at 
least floated into the fairy regions again. 
She always chose something which chimed 
with one’s mood exactly. Now the dash- 
ing, spark ling things, which she had sung 
in the afternoon when the fire was crackling 
its brightest, and the commonplace day- 
light looked in at the windows, would have 
jarred upon our ears, though they were as 
exhilarating as a draught of wine then. 
Now she sang something half sad, but ten- 
der and soothing as the dream of a summer 
river. ‘ 

Bernard’s passion was music, and such 
singing as this would charm him I knew, so 
I softly opened the hall door that the pure 
sweet tones might steal up tohim. I fan- 
cied that they would bring him down 
whether he would or no, and that he would 
be reconciled to mademoiselle from that 
moment. But he didn’t come, though I 
heard a slight movement in the hall, and 
when I went up stairs to my room a while 
later, I discovered that his door was ajar. 

The next morning I felt nervous and 
dreaded another scene with him. What 
would mademoiselle think of his uncivil be- 
haviour? It was very likely that he had 
forgotten his last night’s fancy, and as like- 
ly that he had not. I met him in the hall 
and his gloomy face disheartened me; it was 
always melancholy, but not always under 
such a black cloud. 

** Will it never be done raining?’’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I hate this wild 
stormy weather.” 
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Rose and mademoiselle were already in 
the breakfast-room, laughing and chatting 
as merrily aslarks. Bernard stopped on the 
threshold an instant, then turned away 
again with an almost angry face. Made- 
moiselle saw his movements and looked 
both surprised and pained. Rose ran to him 
for a good-morning kiss, but he shook her 
off with a rudeness so unlike himself, and 
so unexpected, that she burst into tears. 

*O Bernard!’ I exclaimed, in a low 
voice, looking my sorrow and surprise. 

**T can’t helpit, Laura, indeed I cannot,’ 
said he, apologetically. don’t know 
what it is in that girl’s face, exactly, that 
makes me dislike the sight of herso. But 
I don’t like Frenchwomen, I never did. I 
can’t bear the idea of her being the com- 
panion of little Rose.”’ 

** How ridiculous it is, Bernard,’’ said I, 
sternly, ‘‘for a man like you to indulge in 
such a silly prejudice. It would not seem 
such perfect folly in achild. Come, break- 
fast is waiting.” 

He hesitated, and I really believe he would 
have refused to sit at the table with made- 


- moiselle, had she not just then appeared in 


the doorway to look for Rose, not knowing 
that we were still in the hall. He looked 
at her scrutinizingly, and for a moment she 
Jooked down in a little flutter of embarrass- 
ment. Then suddenly she raised her eyes 
to his—her eyes, childlike in their surprised 
innocence, but full of warm passionate 
depths, and with an appealing look in them 
that would have touched any heart. AsI 
have said before, there was magic in made- 
moiselle’s glance. Bernard’s cheek flushed 
¢erimson, and he advanced toward her as if 
drawn thither without his will, and his face 
brightened with a smile. From that mo- 
ment he was mademoiselle’s lover, and I 
knew it at the time. 

The stormy weather troubled him no 
more. There was no stormy weather in the 
sunshine of her presence. Never any one 
exercised such power over him as she did, 
from the first. If he came into the room 
where he had left her after a moment’s ab- 
sence, and found that she had flitted away 
ap stairs, his look of disappointment was 
~woeful, and he was not content until he 
found her again. 

“You have changed your mind won- 
derfully concerning mademoiselle’s face, 
‘haven’t you, Bernard?” said I tohim, slyly, 
one day. 


His brow clouded for an instant, then he 
brightened, and said with a serious sort of 
a smile, ‘ I verily believe that mademoiselle 
is a witch!” 

I half believed so too, for such a change 
had come over Bernard since he had known 
her—such a happy ehange! To be sure he 
was not entirely roused from his melan- 
choly, but his morbidaess, his strange fits 
of impenetrable gloom had vanished. He 
grew to be more like other people, moved 
about with a certain and resolute step, 
roused himself from his idle languor, and 
we rejoiced in him even as he had hoped to 
do when he was younger, and before papa’s 
death had cast such a spell over him. 

He seemed to remember and realize for 
the first time that he was wasting his 
powers—the gifts which God had given him, 
and commenced to workin earnest. Made- 
moiselle was radiant. Her eyes full of some 
blessed expectation, which softened if it did 
not quite take away the sadness in their 
depths, It was quite evident that she had 
been acquainted with sorrow. Her face 
was young and unworn, her smile flashed 
out as brightly as a child’s, but there was a 
pathetic look about her sweet girlish moutb, 
and an expression in her eyes at times, 
which reminded one of Guido’s Beatrice 
Cenci, They looked straight into your own 
with perfect innocence, but, as if they shrank 
from meeting your gaze because the sorrow 
of her heart was too deep to be shared, and 
made her remote from all the world. Kath- 
erine could only see that she looked a little 
sad, however, and it was not strange that 
she should do so, as she was all alone—had 
not a living relative in this country, and 
only distant ones in France. 

“Ah,” said Katherine, ‘“‘ what I feared 
has come to pass! They love each other, 
Bernard is like a new being to be sure, but 
I cannot quite reconcile myself to the idea 
of his marrying her, and he will do so of 
course, Do you like it, Laura?’ 

‘‘T thought you were extremely fond of 
mademoiselle,” said I, evasively; for though 
I had thought of it many times, and with 
no feeling but that of happiness, when she 
asked me the question so directly, I could 
not answer her as directly that I did like it. 
Why, I could hardly tell. It seemed the 
most desirable thing in the world that Ber- 
nard should marry, and though mademoi- 
selle was poor and inferior as far as position 
was concerned, Bernard had money enough 
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for both, and as his wife the world in which 
we moved would be delighted to recognize 
her as its own, though it ignored her entire- 
ly now. She wasalady, and would shiue in 
any circle. 

‘Indeed I am fond of her,’’ said Kather- 
ine, earnestly, ‘“‘and I think she is fit to be 
the bride of a king, if she is poor and de- 
pendent, but I always tremble when I think 
of Bernard’s marriage. I never saw him so 
happy as he is now, in all my life, but it 
would take so little of a shock to destroy his 
happiness, if she should prove to be—” 

‘To be what?” I laughed, nervously. 

She did not reply, for just then Bernard 
himself appeared, his eyes lighted as I never 
saw them before. I was sitting on a sofa, 
and he came directly towards me, and sit- 
ting on a low stwol at my feet placed his 
head in my lap. 

“Wish me joy, Laura,’’ said he, in tones 
that sounded as if he were speaking through 
tears. ‘‘She has confessed that she loves 
me; she has consented to become my wife.” 

I tried to speak, and so did Katherine, 
but both were silent. I twined my fingers 
caressingly through his hair, and clasped 
his hand to assure him of my sympathy. 

‘Poor little thing!’ he said, then sud- 
denly rising. ‘‘ You must go to her, girls. 
She fears that you will be displeased with 
her that she has dared to love me, and is 
making herself miserable over it, You will 
be kind to her 1 know. Assure her that 
you will welcome her gladly as a sister, for 
how can you help doing so?” 

Of course we could not refuse to do this, 
and our hearts warmed over the poor child. 
We found her in a state of great agitation. 
She was pacing the floor restlessly. There 
were tears in her eyes, and instead of the 
shy joy we expected to find in her face and 
manner, there was doubt and sorrow. 

“IT could not help loving him, but O, I 
ought not to have done so. I ought to have 
gone away long ago, but it was so hard,” 
she said. ‘I am not fit for any good man’s 
love. Not that my conscience is not as 
white as your own, but I have a secret in 
my heart which burns me—tortures me, 
almost makes me mad. I have not sinned 
myself, but it is all as dreadful as if I had. 
Tell me, Miss Winthrop, tell me, Miss Laura. 
Do you think one should throw away her 
life—renounce love, friendship, all dear 
human ties, because one of her own blood 
has committed a terrible sin? 
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“No, no, no,’’ I said earnestly, at the same 
time folding her in my arms. “ You are mor- 
bid, dear. We trust you, we believe in you, 
we are satisfied that you will make Bernard 
happy. While one is innocent herself, it is 
worse than foolish to grieve over the sins of 
others, even if they are of the same blood.” 
Her sorrow had moved me strangely, and 
her eyes which were lifted to mine were so 
pure in their appeal. 

But a suspicion had crept into Katherine’s 
mind, and lay there in a dark corner. She 
could not rid herself of it, though she tried 
to be as cordial as I was. 

“In one way I do believe in her,’’ she 
said to me afterwards; ‘‘ but I feel as if it 
was a fatal day that she came to this house.”’ 

Spring came, and the linnets were singing 
in the garden, and Mademoiselle Desiree, 
as we had learned to call her, was singing 
like a lark inthe house, Bernard listened 
to no music save her voice in these days, 
and we were making preparations for a 
merry wedding. Her cheeks were as dam- 
ask as the roses of her own province, a bon- 
nier bride than she was never seen, and he 
walked as if he were walking on air, and 
seemed to have forgotten everything but 
happiness. He watched Desiree’s pretty 
brown fingers toy with the bridal laces, as- 
sisted in decorating the house for the great 
event, or roamed about restlessly, amusing 
us while we worked, with his quaint jests 
and merry talk. 

** But, Laura,” said he to me one day, 
“this is only a dream; it isn’t reality! I 
shall wake from it by-and-by—wake to de- 
spair, I fear sometimes,’’ 

Desiree was a restless little body, too; 
more so than usual now. She was less sad; 
sue had lost the Beatrice Cenci look, but 


she had such nervous fingers! they trem- 


bled so, even while they were occupied, and 
every little noise gave her such a start. 

But the night before the day fixed for the 
wedding, something occurred which changed 
the festive air of the house to one of blank 
desolation. It was a night which will al- 
ways remain in my memory as vividly as if 
it were only last night. We were all to- 
gether in the library, Katherine, Bernard, 
Desiree and I, holding a little consultation 
over the programme of to-morrow. Desiree 
and Bernard were sitting side by side on a 
tete-a-tete which was placed against the 
wall, when all of asudden a picture, a land- 
scape in oils which had only been hung four 
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or five years before, fell to the floor with a 
loud crash, the heavy cord which held it 
breaking in twain. Bernard stooped to lift 
the picture which had fallen on its face, or 
at least on the face of the landscape. Desiree 
uttered a cry which seemed to thrill with 
amazement and horror. Bernard turned as 
pale as death. 

*“*T do not wonder that you are alarmed, 
Desiree,” he said. ‘‘That face, O that 
face!’ 

I hurried across the room to discover the 
cause of so much dismay. Directly at his 
feet, with the eyes lifted strangely towards 
his face, was the painted portrait of our 
father’s wife—his murderess! I remem- 
bered then that the painting had belonged 
to her, though who would ever have imag- 
ined that her portrait was on the other side 
of the canvas? 

“Take it away,” said Bernard, hoarsely, 
“it is an omen of evil! 

And indeed I felt that it was so, as with 
my own hands I tore the hateful canvas 
from its frame, and threw it into the fire. 

“Destroy the frame, too,’’ said Kather- 
dne, excitedly. ‘* It has held her image, and 
that is enough. I never could bear to see 
it again.”’ 

** Did the noise startle you so, dear?” said 
Bernard, turning to Desiree. ‘‘ The face 
cannot have the same look to you that it 
has to us, but I always thought it a dread- 
ful face, cunning, cruel, deceitful. Never 
let us think or speak of it again. It shall 
not cloud our wedding.” 

nervous,” said Desiree, trying to 
smile with lips which looked as if they were 
frozen. 

We concluded that she was overtired. 
The excitement of the past few weeks had 
been too much for her, and we advised her 
to retire to her room at once, so as to be 
fresh and bright for the morrow. 

Bernard thought the fresh air would do 
her good, and took her out for a little prome- 
nade in the terrace. It was a bright even- 
ing, and there was afresh cool wind though 
it was May. But it did not bring back the 
color to her cheek, and though she laughed 
and chatted with her lover as usual, her 
voice sounded strange and unnatural. She 
was very tired, she said. 

But she seemed loath to leave us. She 
lingered over her good-nights. I remember 
now, how sorrowfully, how longingly she 
looked into Bernard’s face, as I have someé- 


times seen people look in the faces of their 
dead, when they parted at last. 

Bernard settled into something like his 
old gloom, after she went up stairs. 

“Thope you will not let such a trifling 
thing as the falling of that picture depress 
you, Bernard,” I said, trying to be cheerful. 

"No, it is hardly that,” he. replied, 
** though that was a very strange happening, 
but Iam perfectly idiotic about Desiree; I 
can’t bear to have her out of my sight for 
an instant.”’ 

It was as bright a morning as ever dawned. 
The sea spread one broad sheet of splendor 
in the early sunshine. The sky looked 
down as if it were glad of the beauty which 
it saw, and the birds sang bridal hymns in 
every blossoming tree. The house was 
heavy with the fragrance of flowers, and an 
air of happy expectation reigned every- 
where. Bernard seemed to have quite re- 
covered from his melancholy, and bore up 
wonderfully under the absence of Desiree, 
for she was late, and we waited breakfast a 
long time. 

**Poor child!’ said he, “‘do not disturb 
her until you are obliged todo so. She was 
so tired last night, and her long sleep will 
refresh her.” 

Nearly an hour passed. Baskets of flow- 
ers and refreshments came from town. 
Wedding presents arrived in showers, and 
the house was all astir in preparation for 
the happy event, which was to take place at 
noon. But still Desiree did not appear. 
Katherine ran up stairs and tapped lightly 
on her door; but all was silence within, and 
she crept away on tiptoe, thinking to let her 
sleep a few moments longer. At last her 
maid was sent to arouse her. 

“Tamin such haste to see herin her 
bridal dress,’’ said Katherine. “ How beau- 
tiful she will be.” 

** Mademoiselle is gone; her room is quite 
empty,” announced the maid, appearing 
with a dismayed face. 

It was true; mademoiselle had gone. The 
drawers in her room were rifled of their con- 
tents, and her trunks were taken away, with 
the exception of those containing her bridal 
finery, and there was no trace of her any- 
where. A letter directed to Bernard lay on 
the table. It ran thus: 


‘* BERNARD,—I am that woman’s daugh- 
ter. What more need I say in explanation 
of my flight? It seems cruel in me to leave 
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you thus, but it would be more cruel in me 
to stay and marry you under the circum- 
stances. Believe me, I was not aware that 
I was coming into her husband’s family 
when I engaged to act as governess to little 
Rose. It was revealed to me last night for 
the first time. I shivered at the name, but 
there are many Winthrops in the city. I 
did not know your dwelling-place, and had 
no knowledge of your family. I was home- 
less, in sore need, and a stranger in a strange 
land. I came to this country, that I might 
never see her face again. I could not, 
though she was my mother, and I knew that 
she would not be likely to haunt this region 
any more. Her guilt was accidentally re- 
vealed to me, and I had borne the burden 
of the dreadful knowledge until I was near- 
ly mad, whenIcameto you. Pity me, Ber- 
nard. My heart is breaking, and the 
thought that I may be breaking yours, is 


more than I can bear. I ought not to have 
loved you in any case. I ought not to have 
allowed you to love me, but I was weak. 7 
could not help it. Now it is impossible that 
we shall ever see each other again. Forget 
me, and be happy, ifyoucan. 


He read it with a still stupefied look, as 
if his senses had suddenly been benumbed, 
and he never recovered from that strange 
stupor, though years and years have passed 
since that day, and his hair is white as snow. 
They call him insane, but he indulges in no 
wild fancies, is very quiet and seldom speaks 
at all. Sometimes we hear him whispering 
Desiree’s name to himself, but he has never 
called for her, or spoken of her aloud. He 
has the air of one waiting, and often stops 
at the door of the room she used to occupy, 
and listens in a bewildered way at the key- 
hole. 


THE VIOLET. 
From the German of Goethe, by Frank Leen. 
A violet was in meadow grown, 
Bent low and all unknown; 
Truly a lovely violet. 
Thereby a shepherdess soon came 
With footsteps light and cheerful dream, 
She came, she came 
The meadow through, and sang. 


thought the violet, ‘could I be 
The fairest flower the world can see, 
Some moments not a violet, 

Gathered I'd be by lover’s hand, 

In bosom fair I close should stand 
Although, although 
Few seconds there to hang.” 


Alas! the maiden tripping light 
No thought had for the flower bright, 
And trod upon the violet. 
It sank and died, but could rejoico— 
“And must I die, it were my choice 
Through her, through her, 
And at her feet to die.” 

Washington D. C., Feb., 1876. 
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ETHEL’S TRIAL. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


“THE crash must come—it is inev- 
itable!’ 

These words rang in the ears of Ethel 
Wyndham. She could still see her father’s 
face as it looked when he spoke them, 
could still hear the desperate calmness of 
his voice. Beyond the idea bound up in 
that sentence there evidently existed noth- 
ing for him. When one’s whole earthly 
interest can be thus expressed in a few 
words, the mind is in a dangerous state. 

Richard Wyndham had two idols, but 
just now one absorbed the other. Business, 
being nearer his mental view, engrossed 
his attention almost completely, shutting 
out his daughter from his thoughts. IIl- 
ness and wretchedness are proverbially sel- 
fish. They identify themselves with us so 
wholly, they force themselves so persever- 
ingly upon our notice, that it is well nigh 
an impossibility for heart and brain to rebel 
against their tyranny. 

So Mr. Wyndham, loving his daughter as 
he never had loved anything else on earth, 
lost sight of his affection for her in the 
misery of coming ruin. And, in that long 
conversation between the two, during 
which Ethel shuddered to think with what 
happy carelessness she had been sporting 
on the brink of that terrible precipice, 
commercial ruin, Mr. Wyndham showed 
that in the future he saw no faintest gleam 
of hope, nothing worth living for. 

“And I am less to him than his busi- 
ness!” thought Ethel, withapang. ‘‘ Does 
no one in the world love me?” Then came 
a swift heart-beat that sent a rosy glow to 
her cheek, which paled again as that heart 
sank back, heavy as lead. 

The blow that seemed to her so sudden 
had been impending for months and years, 
her father told her, yet he had never re- 
vealed it to his nearest and dearest, but had 
lived on, from day to day, with this sword 
hanging over his head, ready to fall at any 
moment. 

**O why were you so cruelly kind:to me, 
father?” she entreated. “ Why could not 


I have helped to bear the burden and grown 
accustomed to it? Now—now—’” and her 
voice failed of utterance. 


“Until the last, I hoped to avert it~ 
hoped against hope. I wished my daughter 
to retain her place in society.” 

**But O papa, what do I care for society 
in comparison with this! I have been so 
extravagant—so frivolous it seems to me 
now—and this very night I was going toa 
party! Icould at least have avoided spend- 
ing money to which I had no honest right.” 

The merchant winced; Ethel saw it. 

**O papa, I did not mean—’” but her 
father interrupted her. 

“Ethel, it is my desire that you go to 
this party, as you had intended.” 

Ethel started. ‘‘Do not ask it, papa, 
cannot.” 

“Not if I request it? not if I say that! 
earnestly desire it? You shall tell me 
about it to-morrow,’ forcing a smile. 
“And now go and dress. Be your very 
gayest to-night; don’t let the world guess 
you are a bankrupt’s daughter.” 

He had kissed her fondly and she had 
gone to her room, but as it was not yet time 
to dress, she dismissed the maid, who 
looked curiously at her mistress’s pale face, 
as she closed the door, her quick French 
perception divining that something unusual 
had occurred. 

How Ethel loathed the bright gauzy fab- 
ric that she was to wear! There it lay, 
spread out on the bed, seeming to radiate a 
blue lustre from its sheeny folds. She had 
revelled in beautiful colors, but now she 
thought how gladly she would have worn 
the somberest hue. 

Henceforth I will wear nothing but 
black,’”’ she said to herself. ‘I will dress 
as plainly as I can; I will hide the beauty 
I have prized so much.” ‘And she had 4 
rebellious impulse in her heart, as, if, by 
this means, she could disappoint something 
or other, with that feeling which leads us 
to spite ourselves in the hope of injuring 
the whole world. 

By degrees her ideas grew calmer. Her 
brain seemed paralyzed before, but now she 
began to think what this ruin meant to 
her. A withdrawal from society, few dresé- 


es, and money earned to pay for those; im 
short, poverty. Yes, and something more. 
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Something that gave bitterness to the 
whole, a renunciation of happiness, happi- 
ness which meant love. Among the crowd 
of admirers that besieged the beauty and 
heiress were two who dared to call them- 
selves her lovers; John Sumner and Gerard 
Mabury. Both would have given much to 
look into her heart as she herself to-night 
was doing. Her unconscious mental esti- 
mate of them, put into words, would run 
somewhat in this wise: 

“John Sumner, good, wealthy, manly; 
Gerard Mabury, poor, neither true nor con- 
stant, but handsome and most fascinating. 
I ought to love John Sumner; he is good, 
and he loves me; he is wealthy, and would 
give me a home even more luxurious than 
this one; but, if he were poor, he would 
not mind my loss of fortune. Gerard Ma- 
bury loves me as well as it is in his nature 
to love, but he could never stand the test 
of poverty—” and she smiled, in spite of 
herself, at the incongruity of Gerard Ma- 
bury and any but luxurious surroundings— 
‘He will marry an heiress,” she thought. 
“He was born to wealth, and though, like 
me, he has lost it, he cannot live without it 
long.” And she blushed, with a feeling of 
shame, to think how gladly she could have 
passed her life with him under any circum- 
stances, amid any surroundings, 

In past times she had wished for some 
test of his love, but now that such had 
come, she was resolved never to put him to 
it. She would go far away, where, even if 
he desired it, he could not find her. 

And John Sumner? 

“Marry him,”’ urged pride, ‘‘ You will 
retain your position in society; you can 
gratify your idlest whim, your most extrav- 
agant tastes.” 

“And speak a lie at the altar, and live a 
lie through life! No, I will be true to my- 
self, first of all, however hard poverty may 
be.’? And she looked around the room at 
the elegant trifles, the costly toilet articles, 
which, to her, were not so much luxuries 
as necessities, Taste, with her, was much, 
and all these things formed a world, lovely 
if inanimate. How could she dispense with 
them, how support a life stripped bare, not 
only of love, but of beauty? Of the two 
she would have chosen love, unhesitating- 
ly, but it was a great sacrifice to resign the 
other, which would have solaced all beside 
her heart. But her father’s words, “it is 
inevitable,” recurred to her, and, as far as 

33 


possible, for to-night, she resolved to dis- 
miss the subject from her mind. 

Looking at her watch, she saw that in 
these musings time had flown fast, so she 
rang for Lisette, who entered with the 
same covert glance of scrutiny with which 
she had departed. 

‘‘Another luxury to be resigned,” thought 
Ethel, as the girl deftly brushed out her 
long abundant hair. ‘I must soon learn 
to serve myself,” 

Lisette could see no pallor now on the 
cheeks of her young mistress. Excitement 
had given them a vivid color, a bloom un- 
usually bright. 

“Comme elle est belle!’ thought the 
French girl, as she looked at the glistening 
chestnut hair, the pure profile, the dark 
blue eyes and snowy faultless shoulders. 
The dress, too, was perfect, and the maid 
was more than ever proud of her mistress, 
whom she regarded somewhat in the light 
of an artistic creation of her own. 

A knock on the door, and a servant en- 
tered with an exquisite bouquet. ‘For 
Miss Ethel, with Mr. Mabury’s compli- 
ments,”’ Closer than ever were Lisette’s 
keen eyes fixed on Miss Ethel’s face, for the 
dressing-maid had certain suspicions of her 
own, but nothing rewarded her. 

“You may place it in the vase on the 
toilet-table, until I am ready,’’ said Miss 
Wyndham. 

But when Ethel herself took up the bou- 
quet before departing, Lisette, catching 
sight of her in a mirror, saw something in 
her face that removed all doubt, a passion- 
ate yearning fondness as she caressed the 
fragrant petals, an expression called forth, 
perhaps by the flowers, perhaps by the 
giver. 

Certainly, that night Mr. Wyndham’s 
wish was fulfilled. His daughter was the 
gayest of the gay throng, and no one could 
have guessed at the ruin overshadowing his 
household. 

In the conservatory, with Gerard Mabury, 
she did not blush beneath his eyes, as 
usual, but looked up and answered his last 
words with a smile. 

**Do not spoil friendship with love-mak- 
ing, it is so pleasant as it is.” 

**Can we be nothing more to each other 
than friends, Ethel?” 


“Is not that enough? We can be ver) 


good friends, can we not?’’ she said, with 
her winning smile. 
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**No,” answered the young man; “‘ we 
must be something more or less,’’ 

For of one thing he was certain: either 
this girl loved him, or she had trifled with 
him most heartlessly. 

‘“‘Gerard,” laying her fingers on his arm 
with a touch that. thrilled him—‘‘ Gerard, 
do not be angry with me.” 

At that moment nature overpowered art 
in her tone, and he inclined to his first 
belief. 

‘‘Why do you tantalize me so, Ethel?” 
he said. ‘I believe you love me.’’ 

For one instant the telltale blood flushed 
her cheeks; then she replied, calmly : 

1 do, it can make no difference... 
cannot marry you, Gerard,”’? 

we love each other, what can.come 
between us?”’ 

His lips were very near 
She grew. giddy, the room. seemed in a 
whirl, a confusion).of brilliant hues, and 
heavy perfumes. This .woeuld never do; 
with an effort she roused herself, and threw 
off the arm with which he,had encircled 
her. The dark look returned to his face... 

“Gerard,” she said, slowly, “ believe the 
best of me. I do not deserve the sentence 
you have passed on me.: I hate deceit and 
coquetry. But there isa barrier between 
us, there are reasons I may not tell, why I 
can never marry you.” 

“And that barrier,’ he said, hotly, “is 
my lack of fortune, my accursed poverty! 
Wealth must marry wealth. I wish to 
Heaven my father’s failure had made a beg- 
gar of me, so I might never have seen you! 
You are so fond of truth,” he added, sneer- 
ingly, as Ethel sat in silence, “‘ why do you 
not tell me it is assumption in me ever to 
have aspired to you? Heaven knows I had 
not intended it, but that I thought you 
loved me. Truth! you speak of truth! Co- 
quette and deceitful to.your heart’score! I 
thank Heaven I shall go to-morrow where 
Lhope never to look on your false fair face 
again!’ sid 

Pale and cold she rose up from her seat, 
checking this wild torrent of words. 

' Gerard Mabury, I will not listen to you 
longer. Sometime your words may come 
back to you with a bitter sting, sometime 
you may change the judgment you have 
just pronounced.” 

And before he could reply, she swept 
haughtily past him. During the remainder 
of the evening, in the gay waltzes, amid the 


lights, the music, the hum of surrounding 
voices, Ethel Wyndham seemed uncon- 
scious of the moody dark eyes that watched 
her every motion. 

Meanwhile, John Sumner, during Ma- 
bury’s monopoly of Ethel, had consoled 
himself with a pretty little Southern girl, 
Devoted, at first, out of pique, she had 
brought the battery of her charms, her 
dark eyes and sweet tones, to bear upon 
him so effectually that he ended by nearly 
losing sight of his first motive in seeking 
her. Consequently,. for the rest of the 
eyening Ethel saw little of him, though she 
could easily have brought him back to his 
allegiance by the slightest exercise of that 
coquetry which Mabury had ascribed to 
her. But, throughout those gay hours, she 
was sensible only of the dangerous fascina- 
tion of a certain, presence, a fascination in- 
tensified by the knowledge that this was 
their last meeting. Henceforth their paths 
must lie apart. And Ethel unconsciously 
photographed on her heart the graceful fig- 
ure, the haughty bearing, the handsome 
face with its dark restless eyes; an image 
that, hereafter, through sunshine or shad- 
ow, should remain with her until death. 

Late into the next morning Miss Wynd- 
ham slept a deep exhausted sleep, the re- 
action of a tension of nerve and mind on 
the preceding evening. The sun had been 
up for hours when she descended to the 
breakfast-room; yet, late as wus the time, 
her father’s plate lay on the table, un- 
touched. This deviation from his usual 
business punctuality surprised her some- 
what, but supposing that, as was only nat- 
ural, his disordered affairs might have en- 
grossed his attention to the exclusion of 
other things, she asked the servant if he 
had taken, no breakfast, 

‘* Sure, Miss, Ethel,’’ responded the girl, 
‘he’s in his room yet. I kuocked at the 
door, but he didn’t answer, and 1 was afraid 
to wake him,” 

There came to Ethel a sudden fear, 
against which she vainly reasoned that it 
was uilerly groundless, Possessed with the 
terrible conviction, sie hurried up the 
stairs to her father's dour, where she stood 
amoment in silence. Then she called him, 
but at first her frightened irresolute voice 
refused to sound above a whisper; then 
louder —‘‘ Father, are you not coming 
down?” And again—‘ Father! father!’ 
but still there was no answer, only her own 
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voice echoing through the passage. She 
tried the door—it was locked, as she had 
expected. Then she remembered that the 
lock of her own room was similar to this. 
A moment more and she stood again before 
the door, irresolute, with the key in the 
lock and her hand on the key. What ter- 
ror lurked beyond? what did that familiar 
room contain, to be revealed by the chance 
opening of the door? Yet what absurd ap- 
prehensions were these! Her father, like 
herself, had retired late—perhape after 
spending the night among those endless 
papers—and now slept as deeply as she her- 


self had done. With such thoughts she > 


turned the key and opened the door. A 
faint sickly-sweet odor pervaded the room 
and filled the air with languor, The heavy 
curtains made a half-twilight in the apart- 
ment, whose occupant was so silent that not 


a breath stirred the folding drapery of the 
bed. Deep, indeed, the slumber preserving 
such deathly stillness! 

Ethel stole to the bed and drew aside the 
curtain, with a face’ averted and heart 
whose pulsations throbbed in her ears, 


Then she looked down to behold the very 
sight her fearful fancy had conjured up, at 
first; something lying there, which was and 
was not her father, which would never 
speak to her, never look at her more. Un- 
changed, save for the stillness of death, he 
lay before her, his eyes closed, his features 
at rest, his silvered hair upon the pillow. 
Almost deceived into hope, she took his 
hand. Its corpselike chill terrified her, 
and, as her own fingers relaxed, it fell 
again, with a dull heavy weight upon the 
bed. Fora moment everything grew dim 
and faint; the outlines of the chamber be- 
came large and began to fade away. Ethel 
was losing hold upon consciousness. But 
now, as on the previous night, strong reso- 
lution held in check the overstrained nerves, 
and she recovered herself, to meet, as best 
she could, the blow that had come upon her. 

Resolved that the world, which ‘soon 
must know her father’s death and failure, 
should not gossip idly of his death, her first 
care was to remove the telltale vial that 
stood upon the table beside the bed. Next 
she opened a window, letting in a waft of 
clear autumn air which bore away all trace 


of the sweet poisonous odor. Then, leav- 


ing the apartment, she told a servant to 
send the coachman to her. 
“Thomas,”’ she said, as the man came, 


** get ready the close carriage immediately, 
and then come to me.” 

When he returned she gave him a note, 
saying: 

“You are to go to Mrs, Denslow’s. There 
will be no answer; she will return with 
you.” 

About two hours had elapsed when 
Thomas came with Mrs. Denslow, Ethel’s 
aunt. Although her niece had asked her to 
come immediately, as something had oc- 


curred to require her presence, that lady 
had not been able to change her customary 


dilatory manner for even so urgent a re- 
quest. Indeed, it is doubtful if she would 
have come at all during those, for her, 
early hours, bad not her curiosity been 
aroused. As Ethel’s nearest: relative after 
her father, although connected not by blood 
but marriage, she had always exercised a 
sort of supervision over her niece, acting as 
chaperone on her entree in. society. A 
worldly fashionable woman, her compan- 
ionship and ideas were alike distasteful to 
Ethel, whose confidence she had never pos- 
sessed, 


When the coachman drew up before his 
master’s house, Ethel opened the door her- 
self, thereby slightly shocking Mrs. Dens- 
low’s sense of propriety, although she for- 
gave it by attributing it to an eagerness to 
see her. But of this eagerness no trace was 
visible in Ethel’s face. She was extremely 
pale, and her manner had an unnatural 
calmness. Even to Mrs. Denslow’s dull 
perceptions it was evident that her advice 
was required upon a very serious subject. 

‘Why, Ethel, what is the matter, child? 
Do tell me what has happened?” 

But Ethel only led the way up stairs, past 
her morning-room to the door of a hand- 
some chamber, where, through one win- 
dow, the sunshine of early autumn was 
streaming pleasantly, while the others were 
still shaded by the heavy curtains of lace 
and crimson brocade. What could Ethel 
mean by bringing her in there, Mrs, Dens- 
low wondered. The only explanation that. 
entered her mind, as, having recovered 
from the shock of her niece’s white face, 
she followed her, silently, was that some 
handsome present awaited her, as a sur- 
prise. Before the bed Ethel stopped and: 
again drew aside the curtains. Her aunt 
glanced in. 

“‘Why, Ethel, is your father here, and 
ill? I thought his health was perfect.” 
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But just then something in the still white 
face revealed the truth, and with a shriek 
she sank on a chair, giving way to a succes- 
sion of hysterical sobs. All this Ethel 
knew must take place before her aunt could 
recover sufficient composure to speak, and, 
standing in the window's recess, she waited 
until Mrs. Denslow should regain control 
over her disordered nerves. To-day, in- 
deed, there was more of genuineness than 
usual in her tears and sobs, for even her 
callous nature had received a shock. 

**T never heard of anything so dreadful!” 
she said, as soon as she recovered breath. 
‘How did it happen, Ethel? Had he been 
ill long?” 

“No,” was the evasive answer; for Ethel 
had resolved to reveal not even to her aunt 
the circumstances of her father’s death. 
‘* Last night he seemed perfectly well ex- 
cept a headache, and would not hear of my 
giving up Mrs. Brindlock’s party. But this 
morning, missing him from breakfast, I 
came up and found him—so,”’ 

“Heart disease!’ said Mrs. Denslow. 
And for a moment another burst of hyster- 
ics seemed imminent; but she only drew her 
lace-edged handkerchief across her eyes as 
she continued—‘‘ That is it, I have no 
doubt. My little Clarence, you remember, 
one night went to bed as usual, and the 
next morning we found him dead. It is 
evidently in the family,’ she ended, with a 
sigh, entirely losing sight of the fact that 
her little Clarence in no wise had been re- 
lated to Richard Wyndham. ‘ What ought 
we to do, Ethel? I’m sure, I’ve no idea. 
O dear!’ she continued, plaintively, “‘ why 
need such a dreadful thing have happened? 
not that I wish to rebel against Providence. 
Have you sent for the doctor yet?”’ 

“No,” said Ethel, quickly; “I do not 
wish for one. There is no necessity.’’ 

Perhaps not,” assented her aunt. But, 
really, Ethel,””—looking at her—‘‘ how can 
you take this awful blow so calmly? I 
think if I had been you it would have 
killed me.” 

How she ever did live through that terri- 
ble week, Ethel afterward wondered. An 
unnatural strength seemed to support her, 
not only then, but through the trials that 
followed. Mr. Wyndham’s death and fail- 
ure soon reached all ears. Death is a great 
alleviator of men’s judgment, but, notwith- 
standing the sad termination of his life, 
there was not wanting those who accused 


the merchant of reckless and fraudulent. 
speculations. Neither the love nor pride of 
his daughter would allow any ground for 
such imputations of dishonesty upon her 
father’s name, and she applied to the pay- 
ment of his debts the fortune which, re- 
ceived from her mother, had been settled 
on herself. This done, the merest pittance: 
remained to her. 

Mrs. Denslow, who, in her selfish way, 
was fond of her niece and proud of her 
beauty, pressed the orphaned girl to make 
her home with her. But this offer Ethel 
declined, preferring anything to depend- 
ence on her aunt. Thoroughly skilled in 
music, she resolved now to make the ac- 
complishment a useful one. Thankful 
enough she was for the talent which, assid- 
uously cultivated and developed, should 
now save her from want. 

Baltimore she had chosen as the scene of 
her new life, reckoning upon an old friend 
of her father’s, residing there, for assistance 
in procuring pupils. Of this, his former in- 
timate friendship of Mr. Wyndham-—a friend- 
ship unbroken by separation—assured her. 
Meantime, she had determined to commu- 
nicate to no one her future place of resi- 
dence, a plan the more feasible from the 
fact that Mrs. Denslow, highly indignant at. 
her niece’s refusal of her generous invita- 
tion, had declared her intention of having. 
nothing more to do with the wayward girl. 

As for friends, Ethel thought, a little bit- 
terly, that, among all her gay acquaint- 
ances, there was not one to whom that title 
could properly apply, with, perhaps, the ex- 
ception of John Sumner. But she thought 
it wisest that he should lose sight of her. 
He would love some one else in time, if they 
ceased to meet, and this would be best, 
sparing both, as it would, the pain of his 
rejection. 

Opening the lid of her writing-desk, the 
day before her departure, Ethel found a 
letter with her name upon it in her father’s 
handwriting. With nervous trembling fin- 
gers she broke the seal. The date was that. 
of the never-to-be-forgotten night which 
ushered in the darkest morning that ever 
dawned for her. She read the letter lin- 
geringly, tearfully. It seemed like a mes- 
sage from the dead, the last thing, perhaps, 
her father had laid his hand upon, That 
fatal step once decided, it was evident that. 
business cares and earthly mattters had lost 
their interest for him, leaving only the 
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thought of the daughter so dear to him. 
He had done his best, he wrote, to meet the 
debts pressing so heavily, and as long as 
this seemed possible he had resisted the 
temptation forever urging him to end his 
wretched life, but now he saw, beyond a 
doubt, that there was no longer a chance of 
redemption. Throughout his life, two 
things he had most cherished, his daughter’s 
happiness and his own good name; the ruin 
of both he could not live to see. Then fol- 
lowed words of love and pity, of hope here- 
after, of trust in an infinite mercy, which 
strengthened Ethel’s fainting spirit, as if 
‘her dead father had spoken to her thus ten- 
derly. Reverently she refolded the paper 
and laid it away, with a happier and more 
submissive heart. 

On her arrival in Baltimore Mr. Clifton 
met her, at the station, with a cordial wel- 
come, referring to her loss with a consider- 
ate kindness thattouched her. He insisted 
that she should go at once to his house, say- 
ing that he had promised as much to Mrs. 
Clifton, who anticipated much pleasure 
from herfriendship. It was hardly possible 
to demur, so, thanking him, Ethel allowed 
‘him to assist her into the carriage that 
-awaited them. 

Mrs. Clifton, though her senior by a few 
years, was more girlish than Ethel in man- 
mer and appearance, and so evidently made 
to pet that it was next to impossible that 
she should not marry a man much older 
than herself. On the other hand, Hugh 
Clifton, with his strength and manliness, 
‘was well-fitted to protect one by nature so 
trustful and clinging as his pretty little wife. 
With their one child, little six-year-old Ad- 
die, they led a very happy life together. 

Once in the house, Ethel found that there 
“was evidently a preconcerted plan to keep 
her there. And so urgent were the entreat- 
ies of her new friends, that at last she con- 
sented, as a compromise, to remain and in- 
struct little Addie in music. Other pupils 
Mr. Clifton procured for her, and as her 
ability became known, the number in- 
creased, until she had quite as much as she 
could do to attend to them. 

Congenial employment is grief’s best pan- 
acea, and after a time, Ethel’s life became 
peaceful and contented, if not positively 
happy. For Mr. Clifton’s unceasing en- 
‘deavors to render her new home a pleasant 
one she could not feel sufficiently grateful, 
while as for little Mrs. Nettie, with each 


day her love for her new friend increased, 
to such a degree that her husband declared 
himself jealous of this rival attachment, 
while Ethel could not help returning the 
affection of the pretty warm-hearted crea- 
ture. 

At times, however, she found her a sad 
bar to industry. She was forever begging 
her to go walking, or driving, or shopping. 

“When Vaughn comes you shall not tie 
yourself down so to that tiresome music,”’ 
she said, one day, as some oft-renewed peti- 
tion was refused. : 

Ethel looked up from the piano, in s 
prise. That Vaughn was a cousin of Mrs. 
Clifton’s she knew, having frequently heard 
his praises sounded by that lady, but that 
he was coming was information quite unex- 
pected. Ather glance of inquiry, Nettie 
arched her head on one side, like a little 
bird. 

** See,’”’ she said, holding up her hand and 
displaying an open letter therein. “I’m 
wild with delight! He promises to give us 
three whole weeks. Don’t he write a beau- 
tiful hand?” 

Ethel looked at the letter. She was rath- 
er interested in this Cousin Vaughn, of 
whom she had heard so much. 

“Do you believe the handwriting isa 
true test of character?” 

‘* Not always,” answered Ethel, smiling. 
**T have known it to fail sadly.” 

‘* What should you say of Vaughn, judg- 
ing by his writing? I would so like to hear 
your opinion of him.” 

Ethel looked at the elegant, flowing chi- 
rography. “He is refined,” shesaid—*‘ that 
is all I can tell.” 

“Ah, well,” laughed Nettie, “‘ you will 
learn all the rest. Meantime, mayn’t he 
know you by your true name?” for she had 
taken her mother’s name—Ethel Ayrault. 

A sadness came over the beautiful face. 
“Nettie, dear,” she answered, in a low 
voice—*‘ please do not ask it. I have laid 
that name aside with my old life.” 

“Never mind, dear,’’ said Mrs. Clifton, 
kissing her. ‘Of course, it will make no 
difference; I will call you Miss Ayrault if 
you wish it. And now come and drive, 
wont you? The day is so beautiful!’ 

** No, thank you; the tiresome music must 
be attended to,” replied Ethel, with an at- 
tempt at gayety. But Mrs. Clifton could 
see that her speech had recalled old memo- 
ries she wished her to forget, and full of re- 
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gret for her thoughtlessness, she withdrew. 
And Ethel, left alone, found it hard 
enough to concentrate her thoughts on the 
arpeggios her hands ran through, ‘‘ Miss 
Wyndham!” she said the name over to her- 
self, almost starting at the sound, Three 
years had passed since last she heard it, 
years so different from all the rest of her 
life that she seemed never to have been the 
gay heiress, the fashiqnable belle. This was 
a truer life she was leading now, quiet and 
peaceful. Spite of Mrs. Clifton’s remon- 
strances, she could be induced to see no 
society, what formerly gave her so much 
delight being most distasteful to her at pres- 
ent. That she was more beautiful than 
ever she could not fail to see, even had not 
Mrs, Clifton’s loving admiration assured 
her of it, but, discarding all the old adorn- 
ments, she wore only simple black. She 
wondered sometimes, how she could have 
given so much thought to dress, it seemed 
s0 unimportant a matter now. 

One thing troubled her in the prospect of 
this new arrival. She could not help see- 
ing that Mrs. Clifton had formed plans of 
her own in regard to her favorite cousin and 
dearestfriend. The secret of her love Ethel 
had guarded jealously, like that other dread 
one which she dared not name even in her 
thoughts. For her father’s death she could 
be pitied, but this grief she must bear alone. 
Often did she think of the past, of the scene 
in the conservatory on that fateful night, of 
Gerard. Mabury’s dark moody gaze follow- 
ing her through the evening. She had 
heard no word of him since, Where was 
he now? had he forgotten her? should they 
ever meet again? Perhaps he was married 
—and she strove to still the quick pang that 
arose at the thought of how completely 
their lives had drifted apart. And trying 
to banish all these memories, she returned 
to her music once more, 

A few nights after, she sat in the library, 
watching thoughtfully the play of shadows 
chasing each other over the glowing coal, 
dreamily conscious, the while, of the con- 
trast between the cold wind without, and 
the curtained comfort within, when the 
sound of merry voices aroused her from her 
reverie. Addie was dancing around some 
one in the hall, while Mrs. Clifton was 
laughing, and talking, and apparently greet- 
ing the new-comer all in a breath. 

This some one was Cousin Vaughn, she 
had no doubt, and the knowledge of his ar- 
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rival jarred unpleasantly on her thoughts. 
Nevertheless, since there was no alterna- 
tive, she resigned herself to the inevitable 
prospect. 

At which moment the door opened, and 
admitted the dramatis persone of her 
thoughts; at least such she supposed them. 
Of Nettie she was certain, but the tall form 
behind her was in deep shadow. 

** Why, here she is!” cried Mrs. Clifton— 
“Mr, Mabury, Miss Ayrault. I was just 
speaking of you, Ethel, just telling him 
what a dear friend—Why Ethel, darling, 
what is the matter? How thoughtless of 
me to startle you so!” 

For Ethel was pale as death, and Mabury’s 
face, too, wore a strange expression. Per- 
haps‘he also was startled at this sudden ap- 
parition, with such vivid contrasts of white 
face and black dress, without a gleam of 
color except in the bright hair. This was 
true of her but a moment, however, for back 
into the pale cheeks the crimson tide came 
with a rush that tingled hotly. For Ethel 
Ayrault had not quite Miss Wyndham’s self- 
possession, and, fora moment, could scarce- 
ly reply to the greeting of Nettie Clifton’s 
cousin, 

This pallor and hesitation had startled 
Mrs. Clifton at first, but Ethel soon recov- 
ered herself, Aftera little, saying some- 
thing about trying to rest to cure her violent 
headache, she left the room, declining her 
friend’s offers of assistance. 

“‘Isn’t she lovely, Vaughn?” asked the 
latter, almost before the door had closed. 
** Did I say a word too much?” 

“ Hardly enough,’”’ he answered, quietly. 

** Now it is too bad!” she exclaimed, in 
disappointment. “I expected you to be 
more enthusiastic. Every one is that catch- 
esaglimpse of her. What is the good of 
going to Italy to see the beautiful, if one 
can’t appreciate it at home?” 

“You have enthusiasm enough for both, 
my excitable little cousin.” 

** Ah, well, you will know her in time, 
that is a consolation. I must tell you that 
I am in love with her,” she continued, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Hugh says I have a perfect mo- 
nomania, Ethel-on-the-brain, but he really 
thinks as much of her as I do.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I had better goatonce. Rath- 
er a dangerous vicinity, it seems.” 

“Well, you may be skeptical now, but it 

Skeptical! Gerard Mabury had travelled 
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over land and sea to forget that beautiful 
face which made all art seem a mockery. 
But, on sea or land, the blue eyes haunted 
him, the sweet voice lingered in his memo- 
ry, and now, as fate would have it, he came 
home to meet the very danger he had sought 
toshun. But this danger he would avoid 
no longer. 

The news of her father’s death, happen- 
ing on the very morning of his departure 
for Europe, by some chance did not reach 
him until, after a three-years’ absence, he 
returned to New York. To this arrival he 
had looked forward with mingled emotions. 
He should see Ethel again, but as the wife 
of another, probably; perhaps his old rival, 
John Sumner. How could he bear it? If 
she had only waited! for, by the death of a 
wealthy relative, he now had riches in abun- 
dance. But she had doubtless sold herself 
ere this, loving him through all, he knew. 
Then came the remembrance of those last 
words of hers, whose meaning had so often 
perplexed him. Sometime he would change 
his judgment; sometime his words would 
come back to hiin with a bitter sting. 
When he saw her the wife of the millionaire, 
admired and flattered by all, then he would 
regret his presumption? was that her mean- 
ing, he asked himself, fiercely, the old jeal- 
ousy uppermost in his heart, 

Then he learned the events that had 
transpired during his absence; Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s failure and death, his daughter’s sac- 
rifice of her fortune, and lastly, her disap- 
pearance. The news awoke blended feel- 
ings of relief and remorse; relief that she 
was free, remorse for her possible sufferings 
and his own hasty pride which had left her 
to bear them alone. But he was resolved 
that, however remote her hiding-place, he 
would find her and restore her to the wealth 
and luxury that were hers by right. When 
this visit to his cousin should be over—al- 
ready in his determination abridged to half 
its length—he would seek out his Ethel, his 
darling. Thus, throughoutall his journey 
to Baltimore he mused, his mind busy with 
a thousand half-formed plans, until the glad 
greeting of his cousin brought him back to 
himself, 

And how was it with Ethel, when, the 
first overwhelming sensation of their meet- 
ing was past, she was once more at liberty 
to think? All that evening she was ina 
flutter of excitement, hardly knowing 
whether it was joy or pain. The old-time 


unquiet filled her mind, and long dormant « ~ 


feelings, over which she had gained a fan- 
cied control, rose up to terrify her with their 
giant might. She felt again the hopes, the 
fears, the doubts of love.. The momentary 


* unsteadiness of voice, the dark flush that 


passed over his cheek on beholding her, 
above all, a something in his eyes, one mo- 
ment convinced her that he remained un- 
changed, but the next she remembered that 
so unexpected a meeting might occasion 
some natural embarrassment. She longed 
to flee from the constant trial awaiting her 
self-possession, but escape was impossible, 
and she could only pray for strength to 
bear it. 

And the prayer was granted. Refreshed 
by sleep, she arose, ashamed of her former 
cowardice, determined to set about her 
duties as usual, let come what might. -But 
she needed the strongest resolution, at 
times, to keep down the telltale blood, the 
fluttering heart-beats, for, on one pretéxt 
or another, Mrs, Clifton was always leaving 
her alone with Mabury. The latter, mean- 
time, at a loss to know if she loved him still, 
was going tlirough with very much the 
same course of reasoning as her own, with 
this difference, however, that it invariably 
ended in a vow that she should marry him. 

One evening, during a short absence of 
Mr. Clifton’s, Nettie and Gerard were to at- 
tend a party, to which, as usual, Ethel had 
refused to go, despite much urging. After 
they had, as she supposed, departed, she 
went to the library, intending to pass the 
evening in reading. She had not been there 
long before Gerard Mabury entered. 

Starting a little as she saw who had come, 
she said: 

““Why, Mr. Mabury, I thought you had 
gone with Nettie?” 

“No,” he answered, throwing himself on 
a lounge—“ I excused myself on the plea of 
one of your headaches, Miss Ethel.” 

Nothing more was said fora while. Pres- 
ently: 

“That must be an interesting book; you 
have been reading the same page ever since 
Icame in. Don’t you want me to come 
and turn the leaf for you?” 

Ethel smiled. ‘I confess I was thinking 
of something else,” she said, laying down 
the book. 

“Of past, present, or future?” 


past, I believe.” 


** Do you remember Miss Revere? She is 
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Mrs. Sumner, now,” spoken carelessly, but 
watching her jealously, the while, under 
his long lashes. 

** Indeed?” she said, with equal careless- 
ness. was very pretty, I remember.” 

** Yes,” he answered; then, coming near- 
er, “‘ Ethel, do you remember our last meet- 
ing, also?” 

She dared not look up. ‘“ Yes,’’ she said. 

“You remember what you answered 
me?” 
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No reply, but the drooping lashes fell on 
cheeks whose color told a secret the shaded 
eyes would fain conceal. 

Her unresisting hand lay in his. 

“The only barrier that can exist be- 
tween us now is gone?”’ 

** Yes, Gerard,’’ she whispered. 

Hugh Clifton, unexpectedly returned, 
opened the door a few moments later. 

“Tableauz vivants, upon my word! Al- 
low me to offer my congratulations,” 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BY ALICE 


A stately lily asked a rose, 

“ Which is the loveliest flower that grows?” 
“*Tis plain,”’ the rose replied, “‘ my friend 
You are too dull to comprehend 

What is by others clearly seen— 

That I’m of floral pets the queen!’’ 

At this a buzz of discontent 

Throughout the spacious garden went; 

Each flower asserted, ‘ It is I!’’ 

And words at last ran very high. 


A tulip cried, with haughty air, 

**My form is fine, my color rare, 

And even the envious can’t deny 

I never fail to please the eye. 

So, friends, whate’er your charms may be, 
You cannot be compared with me.”’ 


The lily said, ‘‘ My stature’s tall, 

My snowy beauty loved by all, 

And poets, too, have sung my praise 
In many sweet and tender lays. 

You silly children, can’t you see 

That you must yield the palm to me?” 


A group of bluebells cried, “As yet 
‘We have not heard from violet. 

Hast no desire, most meek of flowers, 
To share this wordy war of ours? 

No wish to conquer great and small, 
And reign the peerless queen of all?” 


The violet, with a smiling eye, 
Looked up, and gently made reply: 

‘* My dearest friends, I’m glad to say 
That I can truly answer nay; 
Whate’er the fate by fortune sent, 

I trust that I shall be content; 

And though I am a lowly thing, 

if my existence can but bring 
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Some gladness to a single breast, 
I shall indeed be sweetly blest.” 


The proud and brilliant rose had heard, 
With quiet scorn, each gentle word, 
And glancing at the violets’ bed, 

In tones of condescension said: 

‘Tis true you have a pretty face, 

And are not quite devoid of grace; 

But then, you are so shy and small, 

I fear you'll scarce be seen at all.” 


‘A maiden comes!’’ the tulip said, 
And proudly tossed its haughty head. 
** Now when we meet the lady’s gaze, 
We'll see who merits greatest praise!’’ 
Adown the garden paths she came, 
Past beds with flowers all aflame, 
Until she spied the violet sweet, 

Close nestling at the lily’s feet; 

And as she bent her graceful head, 

In fond caressing tones she said: 


‘Thou precious flower, so shy and small, 
Thou art the loveliest one of all! : 
Thine eye of bright and tender blue 

But shames the tulip’s gaudy hue; 

And never bloomed a rose so sweet 

As this wee blossom at my feet. 

I cannot part so soon with thee, 

So, little tlower, come with me.”’ 

And passing all, without comment, 

From out the light and bloom she went. 


The tulip hung its haughty head, 

The roses blushed a deeper red; 

But clear and sweet the bluebells rang, 
And these were just the words they sang: 
** Our little friend deserves her fate, 

And we may learn, before too late, 

That modest worth, by some despised, 
By wiser heads is always prized!’’ 
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THE STORY OF BOURMONT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


How it came about that I married one of 
those men, and not the other, makes a very 
strange story, and one that I have told 
pretty often. And it isn’t a story about 
courting and marrying only; if it were, 
I suppose I should not have the patience to 
tell it over so often. White hairs, specta- 
cles and wrinkles take much of the romance 
out of people, I find; though, really, I’m 
not above reading a cleverly told love story 
yet, if I was eighty-one last Friday. But 
my story deals with some other things than 
these, as you shall see. I have told it to 


your fathers and mothers before you, and’ 


their friends and schoolfellows; and here 
is another generation of young folks, almost 
old enough to begin to think about love and 
marriage, clamoring around my chair on 
this blessed Thanksgiving night for this 
“same old story.’”’ Well, well; get your 
chairs up here into a circle, keep as quiet as 
you can, and I’ll go over it once more, at 
least. 

My maiden name was Betsey Barker. 
When I was christened, eighty-one years 
ago almost, people hadn’t got into the fash- 
ion of giving dolls’ names to girls; they 
liked the good old honest kind, and Betsey 
was thought to be handy and honest. My 
father was Colonel Jason Barker, a veteran 
of the glorious Revolution, which had only 
closed a matter of a dozen years before; 
and he had come out of the war covered 
with laurels. He commanded his regiment 
in three campaigns, and might have been a 
general before the end of the war; but he 
actually preferred his regiment, and refused 
the promotion. He could show the scars of 
two severe wounds that he got at German- 
town; and he often did show a letter in 
Washington’s own writing, thanking him 
for his fidelity and bravery. I speak of all 
this that you may know something of what 
kind of man he would be likely to be. He 
was a bluff hearty person, with a loud laugh 
and a strong grip of the hand; not well ed- 
ucated, but with a good hard common 
sense that stood well in the place of the 
culture that he had missed. was a 
warm friend and a bitter enemy Mira: 
intended to do what was right and just; 


but, as often happens to men of this kind, 
he was sometimes deceived and flattered 
into favoring unworthy persons. But I 
must not get ahead of my story. 

My mother died shortly after I was born, 
leaving me an only child. She was the 
daughter of a comrade of my father, and he 
had known her from her childhood. He 
felt her loss keenly; in fact, it quite unset- 
tled him. Just about this time a relative 
died, leaving him a fortune. This deter- 
mined my father to carry out a long-cher- 
ished plan; to go to the Western frontier 
and settle where he could hunt and fish, 
and enjoy what he was fond of calling the 
“large life’? of the woods. So he came, 
when I was nine years old, and brought 
quite a company of servants and attendants 
with him. With almost incredible toil and 
difficulty he got this house built; a very 
good mansion, even in these days of show 
and glitter; but then it was thought a mir- 
acle. He called it Bourmont, after an old 
friend in the French wing of the army; and 
in those early days he used to ente 
many of his former comrades who camé 
visit him out in the wilderness. It was, i 
fact, wild enough about here then, though 
fifty miles east of the Ohio. When we first 
came there was not another house in sight, 
and it required difficult and painful labor 
to get our supplies through from the set- 
tlements. It was a strange kind of life, and 
it seemed hardly natural that I should like 
it; but Idid. Wehad books in plenty, and 


musical instruments; I was a bright child, 


eager to learn, and had much instruction 
from our visitors. Father was often absent 
during the day, hunting or fishing; but the 
evenings he generally gave to me, and the 
stories, the songs, and the instruction of 
those delightful nights are pleasant now to 
think of. 

When I was fifteen I was sent to Phila- 
delphia to school. I remained there three 
years, and then returned to Bourmont. 
The country had been somewhat cleared up 
in my absence, and settlers had located 
near us in considerable numbers; but the 
neighborhood was still a wild one, with 
plenty of game and some fear of trouble 
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_with the Indians. There was a remnant of 

*a once powerful tribe in this vicinity, 
which had sided with the British during 
the Revolution. They had looked with 
angry eyes upon the gradual settlement of 
their country by the whites, and parts of 
the tribe had moved a little distance west 
in consequence of it, There had as yet 
been no real outbreak; but some things 
had occurred that were significant of bad 
blood, and trouble to come. 

Hardly a month before the time I am 
new about to speak of, a teamster who 
brought us supplies from the nearest village 
was found in his wagom by the roadside, 
from which his horses had been taken. An 
arrow was driven quite through his body, 
ahd his scalp was gone. Cattle were stolen 
from barns and clearings; and in one in- 
stance a barn was fired and consumed. Of 
course there could be no doubt of the cause 
of all this; but the depredators had worked 
with the well-known cunning of their race, 
and hardly an Indian had been seen in the 
vicinity since my return, But I cannot 
say that any great uneasiness was caused 
by these things. My father supposed that 

“the murder of the teamster was due to 
some wrong he had done to some of these 
never-forgiving people; and the other out- 

es he put down to the account of Indian 
evishness. 

** The creatures always would steal,” he 
said, ‘‘and retaliate upon any one they 
thought had particularly wronged them. 
But as for any uprising, or anything that 
looks in the least like surprise or massacre 
—that’s all nonsense, Just convince me 
that there is anything in it, and I’ll raise a 
small regiment among these settlers, arm 
them myself, and cut up the tribe, root and 
branch, But it’s all moonshine.” 

Colonel Barker was high authority among 
all the settlers, and there was very little 
dissent from his opinion. True, there were 
one or two hotheads who had fought with 
him in the Revolution, who were fierce for 
such a sharp and thorough reprisal as would 
teach the Indians better for the future; but 
my father’s counsels prevailed. There was 
just at this time an occurrence which 
showed how the hatred of the settlers had 
been inflamed against the Indians; and as 
it was an incident that had an important 
bearing on the sequel of the story, I must 
relate it. 

Before these late alarms, I had been in 
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the habit of going alone into the woods just 
beyond the clearing that surrounded Bour- 
mont, to botanize, or, strange as it may 
seem, to hunt. I had practised with both 
rifle and shot-gun; and not only did I kilj 
squirrels and partridges with the light arms 
that my father had given me, but on one 
occasion I had killed a buck on the run at 
a hundred yards. These excursions had 
been discontinued for a time in consequence 
of these alarms; but as time passed and 
nothing more of the kind happened, I grew 
weary of my confinement to the house, and 
determined to take what risk there might 
be in a short tramp through the forest. 
With my little pocket-compass and ny rifle, 
I started, and after killing two wild turkeys, 
I sent the servant who had followed me 
home with them, and continued my walk 
alone. Suddenly I heard a noise like a 
moan. I stopped and listened, and dis- 
tinctly heard the sound repeated two or 
three times, from some place not far off. 
All my old fears were instantly upon me; 
but the conviction that there must be some 
person in distress near by finally overcame 
them, and I went on. I had not gone 
twenty steps, and was almost in sight of 
the road, when I found an Indian girl lying 
on the ground, almost unconscious, but 
still moaning with pain. Closely examin- 
ing her, I found to my horror that she had 
been shot through the breast! Her dress 
was soaked in her own blood, and she 
seemed at the point of death. 

I did the very best thing possible under 
the circumstances; I hastened back to Bour- 
mont, and summoning two of the men, 
brought them to the spot, and had them 
take up the poor creature and convey her to 
the house. She was placed in bed, anda 
doctor quickly brought from the settlement. 
I will not dwell on the details of this strange 
episode. Contrary to the predictions of the 
doctor, and against all appearances, the vic- 
tim slowly recovered. She was a beautiful 
little creature, about fifteen years old, with 
delicate features, fine black eyes, and face 
hardly darker than that of many a white 
brunette. Her Indian name I have forgot- 
ten; it had something the sound of Meeta, 
and Meeta I always called her. I tooka 
fancy to her from the first, and I nursed 
her myself with all the skill and tenderness 
I possessed. The doctor insisted that hersur- 
prislaprcovery was quite as much owing to 
me Lim; but doctors have a way of talk- 
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inglike that. At all events, Meeta fully re- 
covered; and it was three months from the 
time she was taken into the house that she 
left it. During this time she had learned 
to talk English well enough to make herself 
understood. Concerning her misfortune, 
she knew absolutely nothing ‘about it more 
than that she heard the report of a rifle, 
and was struck down by the bullet. I have 
always wanted to believe that it was a 
chance or stray shot; but I have always 
suspected that it was the horribly revenge- 
ful work of some man whose cattle had 
been driven off by the Indians, As to why 
she was such a distance from the settle- 
ment of the tribe, she could only say that 
she was used to taking solitary walks, and 
had protracted this one without realizing it. 
Poor Meeta!—her story, as she tried to tell 
it in her broken English, was very affecting 
tome. It appeared that she was the cap- 
tive of this tribe; that she had been taken 
by them when very young, and had grown 
up among them. She was always treated 
coldly by them, and sometimes harshly; 
so she was lonely and sad continually. 
When I discovered this, I went to my 
father and asked him to give Meeta a home 
with us, He consented, as he did to every- 
thing I asked, and I flew back to her, and 
eagerly told her my plan, and begged her to 
stay with me always. There seemed very 
little of the Indian nature in her as she 
heard my offer; her eyes filled with tears, 
and she put her arms round me and kissed 
me. When she could talk, she told me in 
her broken way how much she should like 
to do as I wished, but that it was iinpossi- 
ble. Why it was, she must not tell me; 
perhaps some day I would knew, and then 
I would see that it was better for me that 
she had not remained with me. 
All this was very mysterious to me then. 
I tried hard to understand what could be 
the true reason of her refusal, for I plainly 
saw that she really wanted to stay; but it 
was all a riddle. The reason has been 
made plain to me since, and I have had 
cause to thank God that the Indian girl 
persisted in having her own way. She left 
me and went back to the forest; and I felt 
heavy-hearted indeed at the thought that I 
Was not to see the pretty, good little crea- 
ture again. But I did. 
Meeta left us about the tenth of October. 
Five days afterward, as it happenef, Bour- 
* mont was filled with a lively company from 
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Philadelphia. least once a year my 
father liked to have a house full of guests 
from the city, and to give free rein to his 
hospitality. He was in his glory on such 
occasions. The management of the house, 
the table, the whole establishment, in fact, 
was left entirely to his head man, and father 
busied himself with the pleasures of. his 
guests. He went out with them shodting 
and fishing; he had card parties and danc-. 
ing parties in the evenings, and he was 
careful that the table should present a feast 
in quantity and quality at each meal. 
Then there were a dozen different pleasant 
ways of passing the time that I need fot 
stop to tell about; in brief, it was a delightful 
place and a delightful time to all. There 
were at this time at Bourmont, of tHese 
guests, a dozen gentlemen, and at least 
half that number of ladies of the families of 
some of them, I need only concern myself 
now, as I was chiefly concerned then, with 
two of them; both men. 

They were just as different as day and 
night. Harry Grafton was the son and 
heir of one of the wealthiest men in Phila- 
delphia; and nature had been quite as lib- 
eral to him as fortune promised to be. He 
was literally as handsome as an Apollo, 
splendidly educated, with a graceful ad- 
dress and wonderful powers of conve 
tion. He could sing, he could dance, ris 
on every musical instrument that we had 
the house, and excelled everybody there in 
hunting and fishing. In fact, he excelled 
everybody there in hunting and fishing. 
In fact, he excelled in everything that he 
undertook, and made himself the admired 
of everybody. The other was Joshua Bar- 
ton; arather homely retiring young man, 
who said little in company, and could nei- 
ther dance, play cards, nor do anything to 
amuse, He wasa tutor in a Philadelphia 
college, and was said by those who knew 
him best to be very learned and very de- 
serving. Spite of the general homeliness 
of his person, he had very handsome gray 
eyes; and I had seen him once or twice 
when they lighted up his whole face, as he 
talked on some favorite subject, and when 
he talked to me alone, very pleasantly and 
sensibly. I began to think him one of the 
kind of men who have to grow into a wo- 
man’s favor; but I frequently heard re- 
marks made that were not at all compli- 
mentary to ‘‘ that tedious Joshua Barton.” 
There was a great contrast between the 


>. 
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two; and looking at th€ surface alone, it 
was immensely in favor of Grafton. I had 
long known both of these young men; and 
on this occasion they had not been at Bour- 
mont a week before both proposed marriage 
to me—and both the same day! I gave 
neither a decided answer; asked both for 
time to consider; and, like a dutiful child, 
‘went to my father and told him all about 
it. His eyes opened wide as he listened, 


and he spoke out at once when I had 
finished. 
*““T’ll never seek to compel you to give 
Sur hand where your heart doesn’t go, 
Bet,”’ he said; ‘“‘but I do hope you'll say 
yes to Harry! In my opinion, there’s not 
another fellow like him in the country. I 


don’t say this because he’s rich, or because 
he’s handsome and full of tricks to please 
the ladies; but I think well of him because 
he’s so manly and bold, and of course he 
must be as brave as a lion. Gad! I saw 
him bring down a deer yesterday on the 
jump at full three hundred yards, Could 
Josh Barton do that? I never heard of his 
knocking a squirrel off a limb with a shot- 
gun. Some folks talk highly of Josh, and 
I suppose he is well enough, in some ways; 
but, Lord bless me, Bet! I want you to 
marry aman. I’ve been a soldier, and a 


\ > one, they say, and acted a man’s part, 
d 


’d hate to take any cheaper style of 

man fora son-in-law. And from what I 

see, I believe that Harry is a brave fellow, 

and that Josh is a kind of shirk. Now you 
know what I think; do as you please!” 

Three days passed after this conversa- 


tion, and I was still undecided. But for 
what followed, I think both my suitors 
-~would have returned to Philadelphia with- 
out a decisive answer. The fact was, I did 
not really know as much as I wanted to 
about either of them. Before dawn of the 
next morning I was somewhat enlightened, 

It was a beautiful afternoon in October, 
and our guests were all about the house, 
amusing themselves as best they might. I 
-was in the parlor, engaged with two of the 
ladies; when, looking from the window out 
upon the lawn, I saw the face of the In- 
dian girl Meeta peering out from behind a 
bush. She hastily beckoned me to come 
out; and you may be sure I did so, Her 
story at this time was brief but terrible. 
With the greatest difficulty she had es- 
ecaped the espionage that was constantly 
over her, and had hastened to Bourmont to 


inform me that two hundred warriors of the 
tribe would leave the settlement at dark for 
the purpose of attacking our house. 

“But what can they want, Meeta?’”’ I 
cried, in my surprise. 

Her reply was simply to raise her finger 
and draw a small circle on the top of her 
head. I hurried into the house, Meeta fol- 
lowing me, and finding my father, told him 
her report. He asked her a few questions, 
and then bade me get the guests all together 
in the parlor as soon as possible. When 
they were assembled, he abruptly gave 
them Meeta’s alarming news and said: 

*““The girl tells the truth; there is no 
doubt of it. These red devils are coming 
to-night to burn the house and murder us, 


If there were time, I might start you all off 
to the settlement; but there is not time; 
they will be here in an hour; and besides, 
we don’t know but another party will at- 
tack the village before we can get there. 
Our only way is to fight!’ And my gal- 
lant father’s voice rang out with the old 
Revolutionary enthusiasm, and his eye 
flashed as he spoke. ‘‘ Courage, my friends; 
we are not badly off. This house was built 
with a view to such attempts as this; you 
see that every window can be closed with a 
heavy oak shutter, bullet-proof; and there 
are small wooden blocks inserted in the 
stone between them, which, when pushed 
out, leave loopholes for muskets, Heére are 
more than a dozen men; I have almost as 
many more among the servants, and we 
have arms and ammunition for all, and pro- 
visions to stand a long siege. Let us go to 
work, and give the red rascals a warm 
reception.” 

The news was heard with astonishment 
by all, and of course with terror by the wo- 
men; but there was no useless crying or 
wringing of hands among them. Some of 
them, and I was one, did all that we could 
to help prepare for the defence; and though 
some were completely overcome, most of us 
behaved pretty well. The men turned in 
most manfully; and in an hour the house 
was barricaded thoroughly (as was sup- 
posed), and almost two dozen good defend- 
ers were distributed through the house, up 
stairs and down, at the loopholes, with arms 
all ready, waiting for the enemy. I sup- 
pose I ought to have been dreadfully fright- 
ened; but I was not; I was full of excite- 
ment,@hnd anxious to do something to help. 
As for father, he was in his element; all 
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the soldier in him came to the surface at 
once, and he did not station himself at the 
loophole he had selected for himself until 
he had been over the house twice, to see 
that everything was in order, and to ani- 
mate the defenders. 

It was now almost dark. I was standing 
by father and looking from one of the loop- 
holes, when I saw a dark object creeping 
along by the fence opposite me. I eagerly 
called father’s attention to it. 

‘* Where—where?”’ he asked. 

‘Just there by the fence! Now—don’t 
you see it?” 

*“*No—but youdo. Here, take my rifle 
and shoot him as you would a catamount!”’ 

I did not hesitate a moment. He pressed 


the weapon into my hands; and thrusting 
it from the loophole, I covered the Indian 
just as he was rising to his feet, and fired. 
He uttered a grunt and fell motionless. 
Half a dozen rifles spoke out at once from 
different parts of the house, and the terri- 
ble war-whoop from two hundred throats 


answered. Then there was silence for a 
few moments; the Indians had sought 
cover, and our rifles were silent. Suddenly 
there was a gleam of light—then another— 
and soon a bright flame shot up. My fa- 
ther groaned as he saw it. 

“The devils have stolen all the horses 
and stock, I suppose,” he said, ‘and now 
they are firing the barns,’ 

As the flames increased and shed a 
stronger light, it was seen that every out- 
building had been fired. Several of the 
savages danced into view, uttering trium- 
phant yells, A volley of rifle shots pros- 
trated half of them, and the others fled 
yelling back to their cover. But it was not 
easy for them, in the strong light of the 
burning buildings, to find perfect conceal- 
ment, They could not have done a better 
thing for our defence than to set these fires; 
and while the buildings were burning there 
was a continual succession of shots from 
the house. When the fires had died away, 
and darkness had succeeded, the savages 
made a strong attempt to batter down the 
rear door of the house with axes which 
they found in the barn. The darkness was 
80 great that we could not see them; but so 
hot a fire was kept up from the loopholes in 
the door that every enemy was struck down 
who ventured up to batter at the door, and 
the attempt was abandoned. In this way 
the night passed. Our position seemed to 
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be impregnable; the Indians could make 
no impression anywhere, and they with- 
drew before daylight, carrying their dead 
and wounded with them. The number 
was never exactly known; but from all the 
information that could be bad, it was be- 
lieved that our bullets struck at least 
twenty. The outside of the doors and shut- 
ters were full of their bullets. 

From the circumstance of my firing the 
first shot and killing the first foe, I became 
known as the ‘Heroine of Bourmont.”’ 
It turned out that the designs of the In- 
dians were known in advance at the settle- 
ment, and they were also repulsed there; 
but at least forty habitations in other places 
were burned that night, and more than a 
hundred men, women and children were 
massacred. A swift and bloody vengeance 
followed; eight hundred men were raised, 
armed and equipped within a month, and, 
led by my father, they practically annihi- 
lated the treacherous tribe. 

To return to the house. We all gathered 
in the parlor after the enemy had retired, 
and deep and heartfelt congratulations were 
interchanged. It appeared that no one was 
wounded in the least. 

‘* But where is Harry?’’ my father asked. 

He was evidently not present; and no one 
seemed to know. The information cameat 
last from Joshua Barton. He had been 
leaning on his musket, and now set it 
against the wall, and opened the door. 

**T would like to have the gentlemen 
come with me,”’ he said. ‘“‘It would be 
better for the ladies to remain here.”’ 

Father told me the same night just what 


Joshua said and what he did. He told 
them that during the first half hour after 
the attack, he became nervous about the 
cellar, fearing that all the windows had not 
been barricaded. He went to see; and 
while descending the cellar stairs, he saw 


two Indians dragging a man out of an 
empty barrel. They had tomahawked him 
before Joshua could get his gun to his 
shoulder. He shot one dead, and rushed 
with clubbed musket upon the other. The 
Indian fled, and Joshua saw him leap out 
of an open window. He quickly secured 
it; and after satisfying myself that this was 
the only one that had been left unsecured, 
he returned to the upper rooms. 

The man in the barrel was Harry Grafton. 

His end was a miserable one, indeed; 
doubly miserable, because it gave the lie to 
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all the audacious claims of his life, to man- 
hood and honesty, 

“Well, well,” said my father, “‘I was 
never so deceived in my life. To think 
that so likely a fellow should turn outa 
miserable poltroon! And that quiet Bar- 
ton—how I was deceived there! Fought 
like a hero the whole time, besides killing 
the redskin in the cellar.” 

I wont make my story longer; in fact, 
there’s no need of it. Joshua and I were 
married and lived fifty years together; and 
Inmever had the least cause to regret my 


choice. We always lived here at Bour- 
mont; and with me, until her death, which 
occurred twenty years ago, lived Meeta. 
She was my maid; and a most excellent 
one she was. I suppose some of you would 
like to hear some romantic ending about 
her marrying somebody; but I’m telling a 
true story, and I can’t say anything of the 
kind. There were fellows enough wanted 
to marry her; but she sent them all off. 
She wanted nothing better than to live 
with her dear mistress all her life; and she 
had her wish. 


THE most picturesque form of struggle, 
and the one which commands the most 
sympathy and admiration from the world, 
is that of the adventurer, in the honest 
sense of the term, who enters on some for- 
lorn project, which has all the magnificence 
of a dream, and lives to be successful and 
triumphant. After being ridiculed, and 
even reviled as a visionary, and thwarted 
where even some faint glimmerings of suc- 
cess have appeared, he has still held on his 
way, supported by a faith and an enthusi- 
asm that seems miraculous. He has seen 
the years go by, until life itself has been 
well-nigh spent; his resources and those of 
others,:- who have had some half-hearted 
trust in him, melt away; until, at last, he 
comes to be set down as an intruder—a dis- 
turber of the community at its business, 
and he is thrust out rudely with Richard’s 
speech, “I’m busy; thou troublest me; 
I’m not in the vein.’’’ But, at last, the 
turn comes. Success is declared and the 
end gained. Then is invariably seen the 
humiliating spectacle of a complacent recep- 
tion of what may not be rejected, anda 
smiling adoption of a portion, at least, of 
the honors. The rebuffs and the scoffs are 
set to the account of the adventurer’s own 
discretion; and the world, it would seem, is 
too great a personage to be compelled to 
own to mistakes, or tocry peccavi. Though 
it welcomes the discovery—the result of so 
painful a struggle—and greedily turns it to 
profit, it is ill at ease, as it were, like some 
great. man who has prophesied that some 
one or something would turn out badly, and 
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whom the event has proved to be signally 
wrong. 

There are but few of these dramatic in- 
stances of hope long deferred resulting in 
final success—the best known being those 
of the Jacquard loom, and the Argand 
burner. But first in interest, on account of 
the splendor and romantic character of the 
scheme, will always be considered the story 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps, and the canal 
which he made across the Isthmus of Suez. 

One morning in the month of August, 
1854, a French gentleman was engaged in 
superintending some masons, who were at 
work adding a story to his house at La 
Chenaie—a house that had once been occu- 
pied by the famous Agnes Sorel. For the 
last two years he had devoted himself to 
agriculture and country pursuits. His ca- 
reer would, indeed, seem to have been 
closed, for he had led a busy stirring life 
in foreign countries, having filled the vari- 
ous grades of consulship in Tunis, Egypt, 
Rotterdam, Malaga, Barcelona; had been 
minister at Madrid, and, finally, at Rome. 
He had shown himself a man of energy and 
purpose, and for his successful exertions at 
Barcelona, in 1842, to avert a bombardment, 
had been presented with a gold medal by 
the resident French, and an address of 
thanks from the municipality. But his 
chief experience had been gained in the 
East, where he had made friends and con- 
nections, and, with a Frenchman’s sympa- 
thy, had thoroughly identified himself with 
the politics and manners of Egypt. After 
some five-and-twenty years’ service he 
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found that his course at Rome was not ap- 
proved by his government, on which, in 
1849, he resolved, apparently in some dis- 
gust, to withdraw from the service and 
claim his retirement. The name of. this 
gentleman was Count Ferdinand de Les- 
seps; and, as he was now about fifty years 
old, it might fairly be concluded that his 
career was closed, and that, beyond an occa- 
sional cast at the game of politics—open to 
a Frenchman at any age—life did not offer 
space for any important undertaking. But 
his eyes and ears were still turned fondly 
back to the picturesque land of Egypt;, and 
he entertained himself with what could be 
no more than a dream, or a fabric as base- 
less—of ‘‘ piercing” the isthmus... At the 
moment almost of his retirement, this pro- 
ject began once more to fill his thoughts; 
for, indeed, twenty years before, when in 
Egypt, he had often turned over the scheme, 
and seen in imagination the waters flowing 
through the canal, and the ships sailing 
along. In 1852 he had again recurred to 
the design, had drawn up a programme 
which he had translated into Arabic, and 
took the step of writing to an old friend, 
the Dutch consul-general, to know what 
chances there were of its acceptance by 
Abbas Pasha, then viceroy.. The answer 
was unfavorable. But already the mind of 
the projector was beginning to be stimu- 
lated by obstacles, and to show that fertility 
of resouree which obstacles generated. 
One of the Fould family was then propos- 
ing to establish a bank at Constantinople; 
and de Lesseps seized the opportunity to 
have the proposal opened to the sultan. 
It was culdly declined, on the ground of its 
interfering with the prerogative of the 
viceroy. Seeing that it was hopeless, our 
projector laid the whole aside for the pres- 
ent, and, as we have seen, turned his 
thoughts to agriculture. And thus two 
years passed away. 

On that morning, then, of August, 1854, 
when engaged with the masons, and stand- 
ing on the roof of Agnes Sorel’s house, the 
post arrived, and the letters were handed 
up from workman to workman till they 
reached the proprietor. In oneof the news- 
papers he read the news’ of the death of 
Abbas Pasha and of the accession of Mo- 
hammed Said, a patron and friend of the 
old Egypt days. ‘They had been indeed on 
affectionate and confidential terms. In- 
stantly the scheme was born again in his 
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busy soul, and his teeming brain saw the 
most momentous result from this change of 
authority. Ina moment he had; hurried 
down the ladder, and was writing congrat- 
ulations, and a proposal to hurry to Egypt 
and renew their old acquaintance. In a 
few weeks came the answer, and the ardent 
projector had written joyfully to his old 
friend the Dutch consul that he would be 
on his way in November, expressing the 
delight he would have in meeting him 
again ‘in our old land in Egypt,’’ but 
‘there was not to be so much as a whisper 
to any one of the scheme for piercing the 
isthmus.” 

On the 7th of November he landed at 
Alexandria, and was received with the 
greatest welcome by the new ruler. The 
viceroy was on the point of starting on a 
sort of military promenade to Cairo, and 
insisted on taking his friend with him. 
They started; but the judicious Frenchman 
determined to choose his opportunity, and 
waited for more than a week before opening 
his daring plan to his patron. It was when 
they had halted on their march; on a fine 
evening, the 15th, that he at last saw the 
opportunity. The viceroy was in spirits; 
he took his friend by the hand, which he 
detained for a moment in his own; then 
made him sit down beside him in his tent, 
It was an anxious moment. He felt, as he 
confessed, that all depended on the way the 
matter was put before the prince, and that 
he must succeed in inspiring him with 
some of his own enthusiasm. He accord- 
ingly proceeded to unfold his plan, which 
he did in a broad fashion, without insisting 
too much on petty details, He had_his 
Arabian memoir almost by heart, so all the 
facts were present to his mind, The east- 
ern listened calmly to the end, made some 
difficulties, heard the answers, and then 
addressed his eager listener in these words: 

**T ain satisfied; and I aceept your 
scheme. We'll settle all the details during 
our journey. But understand that it is 
settled, and. you may count upon me,” 
Delightful’ assurance for the projector, 
whose dreams that night must have been 
of an enchanting kind! This was virtually 
the ‘‘concession’’ of the great canal. 

But already the fair prospect was to be 
clouded, and at starting, opposition to so 
daring a scheme came from England, and 
from Turkey, moved by England. It is 
certainly not to the credit of England, that 
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from the beginning she should have per- 
sistently opposed it; not on the straight- 
forward ground of disliking the scheme, 
but on the more disingenuous one of its 
not being feasible. She had so industri- 
ously disseminated this idea, that it was as- 
sumed that the canal was impracticable. 
Those wonderful French savans who went 
with the expedition to Egypt, had an- 
nounced that there was a difference of 
level amounting to thirty feet between the 
two seas, so that the communication would 
only lead to an inundation or a sort of per- 
manent waterfall. Captain Chesney, pass- 
ing by in 1830, declared that this was not 
so; but the delusion was accepted popu- 
larly up to 1847, when a commission of 
three engineers, English, French and Ger- 
man, made precise levellings, and ascer- 
tained that it was a scientific mistake. 
Robert Stephenson, the English member of 
the party, pronounced the whole scheme 
impracticable. Articles in the Edinburgh 
Review demonstrated with minute and 
elaborate pains the falsity of the data on 
which the promoters rested. And a more 
amusing half-hour’s entertainment could 
not be desired than the perusal of this 
Edinburgh Review article for January, 
1856, in which it is proved triumphantly 
that the canal must fill up, and that no 
harbor or pier could be made. The article 
argued it all out with a formidable array of 
facts. Lord Palmerston’s opposition is 
well known, but the shower of articles in 
the leading journal which ridiculed, pro- 
phesied and confuted, are now well-nigh 
forgotten. 

It was first proposed to follow a round- 
about route, making two sides of a triangle, 
with the existing line for the third. One 
portion of the water-way, from Damietta 
to Cairo, was supplied by the Nile itself, so 
there only remained a distance of twenty 
miles to be dealt with. But the Nile was 
in itself a difficulty —the irrigation and 
other works would be all interfered with, 
and there were enormous problems as to 
levels, etc. The direct course was there- 
fore adopted. A curious scientific party, 
known as the Mixed Commission, formed 
of engineers from all the leading nations, 
proceeded, at the close of 1855, to make a 
thorough examination of the question on 
the spot; and nothing is more creditable to 
science than the masterly style in which 
every point was investigated. The result 
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was satisfactory, and it was determined to 
commence the work. The route chosen 
was favored by many advantages; the dis- 
tance, though ninety miles in length, was 
already canalized by various lakes, great 
and small, to the extent of about thirty 
miles or more. Roughly, the course was as 
follows: Starting from the Mediterranean, 
the entrance is found in a strip of sand, 
from four to five hundred feet wide, and 
which forms the rim, as it were, of the bowl 
that holds Lake Menzaleh. Here is Port 
Said, the gate or doorway of the canal; then, 
for about thirty miles, is found the great 
lake just named, where there rises a slight 
hill, about twenty-five feet high; then a 
small lake, and then, for about thirty miles, 
a series of gradually rising hills, culminat- 
ing in a rather stiff plateau. Beyond the 
plateau is Lake Timseh, about five miles 
long, where there is the half-way port, Is- 
mailia. Then succeeds another plateau, 
large basins, known as the Bitter Lakes, 
extending about twenty miles, while the 
rest is land up to the RedSea. These lakes 
were in some places dry. There were to be 
no sluices or locks, though these lakes 
would be greatly enlarged by the admission 
of the waters. 

It would take long to set out the story of 
the opposition, coldness and rebuffs which 
this intrepid projector was now to encoun- 
ter. His own sovereign was indifferent; 
but in England the hostility was almost 
rancorous, It was repeated again, in and 
out of Parliament, that even if the canal 
were ever made, it would be no more than 
a “‘stagnant ditch;’ and this phrase be- 
came a favorite one with the wiseacres, who 
knew nothing, and fancied that they under- 


stood. Stephenson, in the House of Com- 


mons, renewed his condemnation of the 
whole scheme, and in contemptuous style 
repeated the favorite phrase ‘stagnant 
ditch.” . 

Never faltering, our projector brought out 
his company, and, after untiring speechify- 
ings, pamphlets, repasts, etc., opened the 
subscription. Nearly eight millions were 
found. In 1859 he started with the work. 
His faithful friend the pasha stood by him 
gallantly, and supplied him with fellahs by 
the thousand, according to the custom of 
forced labor in the country. Unfortunate- 
ly, within five years his patron died, and 
the present pasha, who succeeded, had not 
the same admiration and faith in the pro- 
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jector. He presently took up a _ hostile at- 
titude, and declined to supply any more 
forced labor. It is surprising that the blow 
did not at once wreck the undertaking—for 
the forced labor was an all-important ele- 
ment in the calculations. But the indomi- 
table de Lesseps was now a force in Europe, 
and many eyes‘were following his proceed- 
ings with curiosity and sympathy. A man 
who had done so much against so much, 
was not likely to be repelled by such an ob- 
stacle. He appealed to the Emperor Napo- 
leon; and here we see, again, the good for- 
tune that attended the brave adventurer. 
He was a connection of the empress—in- 
deed, it has been stated that he was a grand- 
son of one of the Scotch Kirkpatricks—and 
this influence stood him in good stead. 
Further, he had wisely made the shares of 
his company small enough to attract the 
humble investor, and, as they were held 
largely over the kingdom, the whole coun- 
try was interested in thescheme. The em- 
peror dared not disregard such pressure, 
and, agreeing to act as umpire, made an 
equitable decision that satisfied both; to 
the effect that the pasha was to supply as 
much forced labor as was necessary, with 
a rearrangement of the concession. On 
this, the enterprise was pursued with fresh 
energy. The little canal, which was to con- 
. vey fresh water for the workmen, had been 
completed; and at last, by the year 1865, a 
channel had been scraped out about the 
depth of a respectable duck pond, and suf- 
ficient to float a small boat through. A 
couple of years more, and it was deep 
enough to carry a vesse) of thirty or forty 
tons. It seems incredible, but this progress 
only excited the derision of the leading 
English newspapers, who talked of ‘‘ cockle- 
shells,’’ and who were dull enough not to 
see that the problem was already solved. It 
was then insinuated that it was merely a 
coup de theatre—a cleverly-arranged trick 
to “raise the wind,” and extract more mon- 
ey. The idea seemed, indeed, to be gener- 
ally entertained in England that it was no 
more than the prophesied “‘ stagnant ditch,”’ 
in which it was contrived to keep some 
water for show. More money, however, 
Was wanting; and still this Cagliostro seems 
to have induced his disciples to subscribe 
without difficulty; and then a system of 
dredging, carried out on a magnificent and 
original scale, was introduced. Machines 
were contrived on the “‘ elevator’ principle, 
34 
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which dredged the “ stuff”? from the bot- 
tom, and landed it on the banks direct. 
Finally, on August 15, the brilliant scene of 
the opening took place, in the presence of 
the empress, who had travelled from Paris 
for the purpose, The waters were admitted, 
and the Red and the Mediterranean Seas 
mingled together. A glorious day for our 
adventurer! 

The cost of this scheme corresponded to 
its splendor, amounting to nearly nineteen 
millions sterling, including the charge of 
interest during the construction. It wasa 
good deal more than double the estimate; 
but, as we have seen, the expense of paid- 
for labor had not been included. The time 
spent had been about sixteen years. Every- 
thing had come out as the projector had 
prophesied—even to the profits, which, as 
the great Samuel said on another occasion, 
were rich, beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
All the prophecies of the ill-wishers and 
the critics were falsified in the most Iudi- 
crous degree. The “‘silting-up,” the wash- 
ing’? away of the banks, the impossibility 
of keeping the mouths open; and above all, 
the grave statement of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that goods could be unloaded at one 
side, despatched across the isthmus by rail, 
and shipped again at the other side, on just 
as convenient and rapid a system—all these 
fine-spun scientific arguments have been 
confuted by the event. The work remains 
a magnificent success, 

The canal might have been about fifteen 
miles shorter had it been lower down in the 
Gulf of Pelusium, but the cost and time 
would have been greater, as there were no 
lakes in that line. It is narrow, not allow- 
ing more than one vessel to ‘proceed at a 
time; but there are numerous “ lie-by”’ 
places where vessels can pass each other. 
This is necessary, as sometimes so many as 
thirty vessels are in the canal at atime. It 
will take vessels drawing so much as five- 
and-twenty feet. The receipts from tolls 
have been for the first year, in round num- 
bers, 1870, two hundred and six thousand 
pounds; for 1871, three hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand pounds, an increase of about 
forty per cent.; for 1872, six hundred and 
fifty-six thousand pounds, an increase of 
about ninety per cent; for 1873, nine hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand pounds, an in- . 
crease of nearly forty per cent; and for 1874, 
nine hundred and ninety-four thousand 
pounds, an increase of about eleven per cent. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


KATE TAKES OFFENCE. 


AT about six o’clock on the day he was 
expected, Clive arrived at Bloom Cottage, 
and received a very cordial welcome from 
Dick, and a sufficiently friendly one from 
Dick’s sister. He looked tired, and had 
shat pale overworked expression which 
people luxuriating in country air and exer- 
sise recognize at once, and which wokea 
feeling of pity in Kate’s kindly little heart. 

**T am sorry I said anything against him,”’ 
the thought to herself, with a quick remorse- 
ful twinge. ‘Poor fellow! he looks quite 
ill; and mamma is always so kind and cor- 
dial to him. I must take her place, and try 
to keep him good-tempered. I dare say he 
wont quarrel if I am careful to avoid occa- 
sions.”’ 

He certainly did not seem inclined to do 
so. There was a sort of languor about him, 
which appeared to dispose him to rest grate- 
fully, in the kindly welcome and homely 
chit-chat which surrounded him at the cot- 
tage. Kate quite wondered when she saw 
his eyes following her about the room, with 
almost as pleased and pleasant an expres- 
sion as shone so often in Dallas M’ Kenzie’s. 
She had not thought those hard blue eyes 
could look so soft; and then her mind went 
back to Bee Vanborough’s story; and the 
young heart, just sufficiently touched itself 
to feel for others’ romances, melted still 
more. 

““Why does not that Mrs. Grey marry 
him?” Kate asked herself with a little in- 
dignation. ‘Bee must know better than 
that relation living at a distance; and if she 
does like him, it is her duty to say so in- 
stead of holding back and playing with him. 
A woman has no right to use her beauty to 
give pain; and I would just like to tell her 
so,’’ added the younger beauty, with an en- 
ergetic pat of Dottie’s goi'den mane, as she 
lifted that small lady into her chair for din- 
ner. She never guessed that Clive’s gaze 

rested on her in genuine pleasure and admi- 
ration, untouched by any thought of other 
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women. In town he did often find fault with 
her; and in his eagerness to see her perfect, 
according to his ideas of perfection, quar- 
relled with her for the thousand and one 
little imperfections which made her so irre- 
sistibly charming; but to-day she was per- 
fect, even in his eyes. To-day, watching 
her as she flitted about in her simple linen 
dress, with the sunlight on her pretty hair 
—now seeing after the preparations for 
their homely meal, and making most ludi- 
crous mistakes in the directions thereof; 
now tying up Madge’s wind-loosened locks; 
and now stooping to tease and fondle her 
tiny sister—she became, as it were, the very 
embodiment of his own ideal of woman- 
hood, the home sunbeam, and bright min- 
istering spirit, unspoilt by tarnish of falsity 
or worldliness, which more men than Ber- 
nard Clive have yearned for in their inmost 
spirit. 

Kate considered herself “‘ frightfully sun- 
burnt,”’ and was rather uneasy as to wheth- 
er Dick might not think she should have 
dressed for dinner in honor of his friend; 
but to Clive the slight tinge of brown on 
brow and cheek harmonized like the mellow 
glow of sunlight, with the dancing eyes and 
rich-colored masses of wavy hair; and as to 
the dress—Well, now I think of it, it is 
really a little hard and disheartening for 
our lasses, that let them dress their finest, 
stuff out their hair over innumerable pads 
and rolls, and deck their pretty figures in 
yards and yards of satin, or pyramids of 
frills and flounces, the very men for whom 
they take all this trouble never will think 
them looking so well asin a clean cotton 
gown—never will fancy any shape of the 
head so beautiful as that nature has made 
for it. It is disheartening; but O, young 
ladies, itis a most tender and subtle com- 
pliment to your own persons. The men 
may be fools, but they prefer you to your 
clothes—voila tout! 

This is a digression. Excuse it, and al- 
low me to continue. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. No 
business was talked of, after all; Clive even 
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declining, on plea of fatigue, to go out fora 

smoke with his friend Dick; and at eight 
o’clock they were still sitting near the un- 
curtained window, Kate busy with her 
crochet, and Clive telling her something 
about Lady Margaret, who seemed to have 
been using him as a sort of adopted son 
during their absence, when a gentleman 
passed along the beach below them; and 
seeing, by the glow of lamp and firelight, 
Kate’s white dress at the window, lifted his 
hat. Kate did not see him—she was look- 
ing at Clive; but she fairly started, his face 
turned so dark with angry surprise. 

Dick?’ he cried, sharply, and stooping 
forward—“ look there! Isn’t that the Cana- 
dian fellow—M’ Kenzie? What business on 
earth has he down here?” 

It was merely a hasty exclamation, some- 
what imperiously uttered; but it fell like a 
bombshell into the happy little family circle, 
a moment back so happy and peaceful; and 
Kate’s face glowed in an instant with the 
deepest indignation, while George, who had 
been lying on the floor, trying to touch his 
forehead with the tips of his toes, as sud- 
denly writhed into a kneeling position, with 
cheeks distended and eyes glaring with 
wrath. Dick did not answer for a second; 
but his sister saved him the trouble by 
drawing herself as erect as if she had liter- 
ally and indeed swallowed the proverbial 

. poker; and turning upon the visitor with 
her customary promptitude: 

“Yes, Mr. Clive—that is Mr. M’ Kenzie,” 
she said, her clear tones resonant of unut- 
tered defiance. ‘‘ Why should not he have 
business here as well as other people? Sure- 
ly he has a right to come and go where he 
likes without —” 

And here Kate began to remember the 
obligations of courtesy, and checked herself, 
swelling, like a ridiculous young turkey- 
cock, with the words she longed to have 
added. 

Clive raised his eyebrows. To speak the 
truth, he had been as much startled by the 
effect of his words, as his audience by the 
words themselves. M Kenzie’s appearance 
had surprised and annoyed him; and he 
spoke on the impulse of the moment, for- 
getting that Kate was present; but to have 
his words taken up by her, and flung back 
to him with such indignant warmth, was a 
sign to him that he had more warrant for 
annoyance than he supposed. It was like a 
gust of hail in your face on a warm sum- 
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mer’s day—like a throb of sharp pain shoot- 
ing across a healthy limb; and yet he did 
not feel as angry with the actual hand 
which dealt it, as with the ideal Kate, who 
had once again disappointed him. He pun- 
ished her by that look of calm astonishment 
before turning to Dick with: 

** What has brought him down here, did 
you say, Bellew?” 

“George, and the bother he gave, I be- 
lieve,” said Dick, trying to laugh, but look- 
ing rather embarrassed; while poor little 
Kate sat nearly petrified with angry won- 
der at being thus ignored. ‘“‘He took 
George in, you know, when he came down 
here; and—’’ 

“Took him in! No, I didn’t knew,” 
said Clive, looking more disturbed than be- 
fore. ‘‘What did he do that for? [ 
thought you were all together down here,”’ 

“Really, Mr. Clive,” cried Kate, unable 
to hold her tongue, however undignified 
speech might be, ‘‘ I don’t mean to be rude, 
but I think you can’t be aware how funny 
your speeches sound, Surely you don’t ex- 
pect us—”’ 

“Now, Kittie, be quiet,” put in Dick, 
“or Clive will think I’ve not been taking 
proper care of you. He doesn’t know as 
well as I what a volcano you are, always 
ready to go off with a fizz about nothing— 
nothing at all,’’ added the brother, nodding 
his head at Bernard as if to apologize for 
Kate, or assure him that there was no spec- 
ial cause for her championship of the ab- 
sent Canadian. 

** Well, Dick, you needn’t call Mr. M’ Ken- 
zie ‘nothing,’ ”’ cried George, coming to his 
sister’s side. ‘I’m sure he’s a regular 
trump. He came down here on purpose to 
please me. I believe he’d do anything for 
me; and he’s rowed Kate out three times, 
and carried Dottie out walking when she 
was tired, and read aloud those jolly Ingol 
—what’s-its-name’s legends all yesterday 
evening. Didn’t he, Katie? You know the 
book I mean—about the devil who ‘ dragged 
his nerveless tail all along of the Red Sea 
shore;’ and we all like him immensely— 
better than any one else we know. You 
said so to-day, didn’t you, Kate?” 

“A happy man,” said Clive, with a curl 
of his lip, which brought the red blood 
burning into Kate’s cheek. ‘‘ Well, I think 
I must be saying good-night. Dick, will you 
smoke your cigar as faras the inn with 
me?” 
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This of course meant, ‘‘ Dick, will you 
come out and discuss this intruder where 
we can’t be interrupted by Miss Bellew and 
George;” but though Kate so understood it, 
she could offer no remonstrance, and mere- 
ly clenched her little hands together in im- 
potent vexation, while Dick went to look 
for his overcoat. 

Clive hesitated. He was quite aware that 
he had angered Kate, and that he was go- 
ing to do so still more. It was his own 
fault; and yet it was for her sake, and to 
save her from pain; only no one but he 
knew that; and though he piqued himself 
on not *‘ spoiling her like the rest of the 
world,’ he could not but feel to the very 
core the change from the bright soft cor- 
diality of a few minutes back to the present 
wrathful coldness. With a wistful, almost 
pleading look in his eyes, he leant forward 
to Kate. 

** Don’t be angry with me, Miss Bellew. 
I was sorry to find Mr. M’ Kenzie established 
here, because I don’t think him a very de- 
sirable friend for you; but I had no inten- 
tion of saying so when I first spoke, and 
less still of offending you.” 

“Offending me!’’ repeated Kate, too an- 
gry to see the appeal in Clive’s eyes, and 
still further irritated by the unfortunate 
words; “you have only a little surprised 
me, Mr. Clive. I thought men were inca- 
pable of small jealousies, and also that 
ladies with mothers and brothers to take 
care of them, were not expected to consult 
their young men acquaintances as to who 
were desirable friends for them.” 

Clive was silent for a moment. 

“That isa most crushing reprimand,” 
he said, very slowly and quietly; ‘‘ but pro- 
vided that the mother is far away, and the 
young man acquaintance (not such a very 
young man either, Miss Bellew) finds the 
lady in perfect innocence adopting as a 
friend, a woman of doubtful character, or a 
man of undesirable antecedents, I think 
most people would absolve him of officious 
interference were he to give her brother a 
word of warning on the subject.” 

**Which is what you would doin such a 
ease, I suppose,” said Kate, half incredu- 
lously. 

*“Which is what I would do in sucha 
case—yes,”’ answered Clive, coolly. 

‘And on the sole conjecture that, because 
you have seen Mr. M’ Kenzie on the beach, 
Madge and I must have adopted him as an 
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intimate friend? Mind,’? added Kate, 
stoutly, “‘ I do not say we have not.” 

“Tam glad you don’t. Thank God you 
are as yet as candid as you are imprudent 
and unkind,”’ cried Clive, losing self-control 
for one moment in ungovernable pain; and 
then he turned sharply away, and went out 
just as Dick called from the cottage door to 
know why he was delaying. 

Madge and George had taken themselves 
off in disgust; but as soon as Clive was 
gone they returned, to find their eldest sis- 
ter staring out of the window at the broad 
expanse of moonlit silvery sea, and giving 
vent every now and then to a suspicious 
little sniffle. 

““Why, Kittie, you’re crying!’ cried 
Madge, taking a look at her. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter? Has Mr. Clive been vexing you? 
Why, your face is as red as fire, and your 
nose is all swelled—isn’t it, George? Do 
look at Kate’s nose. What is the matter?” 

**T wish you would look at one another’s 
noses,”’ said Kate, petulantly. ‘‘ Nothing 
is the matter, and Mr. Clive is always vexing 
me and every one else. I never yet met 
such a disagreeable person.”’ 

‘I like Bernard Clive generally,” said 
George with the ponderous gravity of a 
judge—“ at least I used to did; but I should 
just have liked to have punched his head 
jolly well just now. Calling Dallas M’Ken- 
zie a ‘fellow’ indeed! I should like to 
know what he is! I say, Kate, ’m 
hungry.” 

“Hungry! just at your bedtime!” cried 
Kate, rallying herself, and rather ashamed 
of having betrayed her feelings before the 
children. ‘‘It’s half past nine; and to- 
morrow’s Sunday. Now, George I wont 
have you going to the cupboard.”’ 

“Only a little bit, Katie, there’s a darling 
angel. Just see whata cavity there is here ” 
—clasping his hands pathetically on his 
stomach—‘‘I shall go into a consumption 
before we go home.” 

“A consumption of food, I suppose,” 
said Kate, satirically. ‘‘O yes, I’m always 
a darling angel when you want to get any- 
thing out of me. And as to the cavity, 
that’s a cram, sir, for your heart is all there 
and nowhere else.”’ 

“T wish it was a cram,’* grumbled George, 
‘then I shouldn’t feel so empty. Aren’t 
you hungry, Madge?” 

Madge nodded, and observed in a modest 
aside that there was plenty of the currant 
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tart left. ‘‘ You gave such little company- 
bits at dinner, Kate,” 

**Why didn’t you ask for more, then?” 
asked Kate, sighing but yielding, and reach- 
ing her hand to the bell. 

** Because Mr. Clive said you must be 
tired of helping so many. HowTI do hate 
people to say that when one hasn’t had half 
enough! I say, Katie, do you remember 
Eve thought he would want to marry you 
when he first came?” 

** Yes, [remember,”’ said Kate, giving her 
head a toss of disdain at the idea, ‘* Eve 
was out of her guess,”’ 

*O gracious! I hope you wont,’’ cried 
George, looking up from his plate of pie. 
**Look here, Kittie, why don’t you marry 
M’Kenzie? He’s ever such a much better 
fellow; and I’d come and live with you, and 
he could teach me to swim; and it’s much 
jollier doing my Latin with him than with 
old Smith.”’ 

‘What a goose you are, George!’’ said 
Madge, while Kate grew rosy-red and bit 
her lips. ‘‘As if Kate would have you to 
live with her if she was married! Nurse 
says it’s a great mistake to go and live with 


young married people; for they never like 
being advised, and—”’ 

**Madge, I do wish you wouldn’t talk 
such nonsense,’’ cried poor Kate in despera- 


tion. ‘‘How would you like any one to 
hear you? Now, have you both finished?” 

“But, Kate, it is not all nonsense,” per- 
sisted Madge, clearing the juice out of her 
plate with laborious care. ‘‘ Mr. M’Kenzie 
does like you. LIasked him, and hesaid so; 
and I asked him if you were not much nicer 
than Miss Marryatt, and he said you were 
nicer than any girl he’d ever met; so why 
shouldn’t you get married?” 

“Ah! whyshouldn’t you? There, now!” 
added George, with clinching severity. 

Kate took him by the shoulders and gave 
him a little shake. 

‘I wish you would go to bed, both of 
you,” she said, half laughing, half crying. 
**T never saw such a couple of children for 
talking of what you don’t understand. 
‘Get married’ indeed!’—repeating Madge’s 
phrase with vast scorn—‘‘I suppose you 
think I am bound to marry every one who 
likes me; and that I have nothing to do but 
to order anybody I like to marry me, If 
that is the sort of way you talk to Mr. 
M’Kenzie, I shall not let you be with 
him.” 
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“I’m going back to London with him, so 
you can’t stop me,”’ sang George, turning a 
summersault before making a bolt up stairs 
to his bedroom; and Madge followed, after 
asking Kate if she were coming too. 

“No,” said Kate, ‘‘I am going to sit up 
for Dick, and tack the clean frills into your 
jacket. Martin has been too busy to do 
it.” 

Kate might intend to sit up for Dick; but 
as that young gentleman stayed out till past 
two in the morning, and she was already 
tired by a five miles’ walk that day, her en- 
durance was not equal to her intentions; 
wherefore, after a couple of hours of very 
lonely and unhappy expectation (Kate was 
never a lover of solitude), she betook her- 
self to bed, making up her mind to be down 
early and ask Dick what Mr. Clive had said 
the first thing inthe morning. What could 
he have to say against Mr, M’Kenzie, a 
man so gentle-mannered, quiet and intel- 
lectual—a gentleman older than himself, 
and equally well-born? Why, it was pre- 
posterous! it was a miserable jealousy and 
love of detraction. Kate almost hated Ber- 
nard Clive at that moment; yet she did not 
quite believe him to be what her accusations 
involved, 

It must be only his dislike to herself 
which made Clive set himself against 
the friends she cared for. “‘And yet why 
should he dislike me so much?’ thought 
Kate. ‘‘I have never done anything to 
him. I would even have been friends with 
him if he would have let me; but he wont. 
He makes me rude and passionate whenever 
Isee him; and when I am feeling quite 
sorry for him, and kind, he snubs me and 
speaks as if—O, I can’t bear him; and I al- 
most hope Bee’s beautiful Mrs. Grey wont 
marry him; for Iam sure he would make 
her utterly miserable.” 

With which charitable conclusion Kate 
fell asleep, and was not even disturbed by 
the sound of Dick’s coming up stairs, and 
banging-to his bedroom door with his usual 
thoughtlessness, at the unholy hour afore- 
mentioned, 

She had forgotten in her arrangements 
for the morrow that, however early she 
might be down, Dick was by no means cer- 
tain to follow her example; more especially 
as the day was Sunday, and he had been in 
bed so late the night before. As it turned 
out, he did not even get up for church, but 
had his breakfast sent up stairs to him; 
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and George, who had been over to the inn 
bright and early, reported that he had seen 
nothing at all of Clive, but that Mr. M’Ken- 
zie had said he had had a very stupid day 
away from them all, and had sent Katea 
cluster of roses from his friend’s green- 
house. 

Those roses did Kate good. It was not 
like her to “‘let the sun go down on her 
wrath,”’ and to warm it up with the morn- 
ing orb was well-nigh impossible. The bit- 
terness of Clive’s words faded with the 
night, and the heat of her own humiliated 
her. After all, he was a lawyer, a cold 
hard man; but he might have meant well. 
Perhaps Mr. M’Kenzie had offended him 
once on atime; or perhaps had some dis- 
creditable relatives whom Clive (being, as 
she knew, terribly proud and stand-aloof) 
could not dissociate from himself. 

“He might not have said anything if I 
had not been so touchy,” Kate thought, 


with mortified candor; “and then I dare 
say I irritated him to say more than he 
meant. No one could really dislike Mr. 
M’ Kenzie who knew him; but they are so 
utterly unlike, it would be difficult for 


them to get on well, I must manage to 
bring them together, and make them like 


one another. But O, how provoking not to 
be able to see Dick before going to church! 
Mr. Clive must have had a great deal to say 


to keep him out so late; but what a shame 


to say anything against Dallas M’Kenzie 


when he is so good and kind, and so differ- 
ent from other men!’ And Kate fell to 
sniffing her roses with a second little glow 
of gentle indignation. 

It isacommon mistake in humanity to 
imagine that whatever is deeply interesting 
to us must as deeply interest other people. 
Kate was thinking a great deal about Dal- 
las M’Kenzie at present; and therefore, 
like a little fool, she fancied everybody 
else’s mind must be similarly occupied. 
And Dick, like Kate, was so taken up with 
his own less innocent and more compli- 
cated affairs, that he imagined Clive’s visit 
must have reference to them alone, and was 
impatient to get out of doors to discuss 
them with him. His first question, as they 
turned into the village street, was an 


r— 

*“ Well, old fellow, and what about that 
girl?” 

The only “ girl” occupying Clive’s mind 

He was just 


at that moment was Kate. 
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thinking how pretty she looked even when: 
she was angry, and wondering within him- 
self whether he should judge her angriness. 
as harshly as he had done if it had been 
evoked in his defence, not Mr. M’ Kenzie’s, 
He started when Dick spoke, and repeated 
Girl?” half vaguely. 

** Yes, you know whom I mean,” replied 
Dick, impatiently—‘‘ Fanny Greypole, my 
young woman, and be hanged to her! Have 
you seen her again?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DICK’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


CLIvE turned round, roused from his own 
thoughts in an instant, and putting them 
away, as was customary with him, an- 
swered, promptly: 

“Yes, Ihave. And now, Dick, what do 
you mean to do about her?” 

Dick shuffled and swore. Poor fellow! it 
was not to be wondered at that he so often 
sought refuge in streng language, for there 
was nothing else strong about him—not 
even his passions. His very viciousness 


was so weak, that if the power of resisting 
it had not been weaker still, he might have 


been a most innocuous member of society. 
Unfortunately, however, the negative qual- 
ities permissible in a woman are not suffi- 


cient for the lords of creation. It is possi- 
ble for her to pass through life without a 


single noble thought—a single virtuous or 
unselfish action—and yet neither be guilty 
of positive hurt to herself or those around 
her; but in man an utter impotence for 
good implies in itself a certain potence for 


evil, both to himself and those connected 


with him. Dick’s caréer was a proof thereof. 

“You will have to do something, I am 
afraid,’’ said Clive, quietly. ‘‘ She evidently 
considers you as engaged to her; and as she 
has lost a good match on your account, the 
mother is as evidently determined not to 
let you get off scatheless.”” 

Dick alluded to Mrs, Greypole in terms 
which, had that lady overheard, she might 
have been tempted to carry into application 
by proving that her ‘‘ bark was worse than 
her bite.”’ 

They had reached the door of the inn, 
and were locking down the steep narrow 
street, with the moonbeams glittering on 
every point and inequality in the rough. 
pavement, and sleeping in a broad splash of 


silver on the waters of the cove beneath. 
Heavy masses of black cloud were moving 
slowly across the dark blue sky, and had 
thrown a dark band of shadow athwart the 
middle distance of the scarcely breathing 
sea; but beyond that again lay a thin 
streak of white, in the centre of which 
floated a tiny bark, every spar, block and 
rope of which seemed to have been fash- 
ioned out of frosted silver by a fairy ship- 
wright. Here and there a faint twinkle of 
light just reddened the window of some cot- 
tage whose inhabitants were more wakeful 
than the rest; and in some distant yard a 
dog was barking at intervals in a short jerk- 
ing way, as if it wanted to get free; but 
otherwise all was very still—very silent; 
and the two young men in their well-cut 
clothes, and with their fair gentlemanly 
faces, looked strangely out of keeping with 
the primitive rusticity of the scene around, 
and the quaint old-fashioned porch, with 
its peaked roof and red-tiled floor, of the 


old hostelry behind them. 

They were just passing an open door in 
the little whitewashed raftered passage lead- 
ing to Clive’s roem; and in the act of stoop- 
ing to put his bootg outside, his handsome 


features clearly relieved against the square 


of light behind, stood Dallas M’ Kenzie. 
“Ah, Bellew! Good-evening. How are 

you all up at the cottage?’’ he said, in his 

bright genial way; and then, as his eye fell 


on Clive, he bowed, adding more coldly, 
“Mr. Clive, I suppose, I heard you were 


expected to-day.” 

** Yes—lI have been promising my friend 
Lady Margaret and her son here to run 
down every day this week,’”’ Clive answered, 
as stiffly, and not sorry to show that his 


visit was not without due authority. “ But 


I am surprised to meet you. What can 
have made you Jeave town just as the peo- 
ple are coming back te it?’’ 

“‘ Partly from a whim, partly as nurse,’’ 
’ M’Kenzie answered, laughing. ‘‘ The sea- 
son and its votaries are not such potent 
charmers for me as for you young London- 
ers. Good-night.” 

And then he went inside, and the two 
young men passed on. 

“Do you like him?’ Clive asked. “I 
suppose, since you are so intimate, you 
de.” 

“‘O yes—pretty well. He’s more a wo- 
man’s man than one of us, you know—al- 
ways looking after the girls and playing 
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with Dottie, and that sort of thing. Rather 
he than I, say I, where children are con- 
cerned; but I expect he got tired of Master 
George, and came down here in the hope of 
getting rid of him.’ 

Clive sneered slightly. His opinion of 
Dick’s penetration was below mediocrity. 

*“Do you know anything about him and 
his antecedents?” he asked. 

**T know he belongs to the M’ Kenzies of 
Glen Ruthie, and was in the Royal Engi- 
neers till he sold out. You met him in 
America, didn’t you? so you ought to 
know more of him thanIdo. What was 
he up to then? and is there anything 
against him?” 

Clive hesitated. He did know more of 
Dallas M’Kenzie, much that was against 
him in his own opinion, still more against 
his forming an intimacy with the Miss Bel- 
lews, and perhaps (it was a horrible idea; 
but George had suggested, and Kate’s 
blushes confirmed it) winning the affections 


of the eldest girl. Five minutes ago he 


had been prompt to speak his knowledge, 
and warn Dick against encouraging a 
friendship with the Canadian; but during 
those five minutes a multitude of consider- 


ations had occurred to his mind, and stayed 
him in the very act of speaking. These re- 


ports so prejudicial to M’Kenzie, how had 
he heard them? In a lawyer’s office among 
lawyers, and therefore to be considered as 


in some sort confidential; and jested about 
in idle gossip at the bar of an American 
hotel! Again, might they not have been 


incorrectly stated; and therefore, if hastily 
repeated, to be upset as unworthy of cre- 
dence, however well founded at bottom? 
Again, was his motive pure from beginning 


to end in thus raking them up again to the 


man’s disadvantage, and when the latter 
was leading a life honorable and respected 
among his fellow-men? 
These were three important questions. 
To solve them in three seconds was im- 
possible, Only this was clear tohim, Un- 
til he could feel implicit confidence in him- 


self, he ought not to ask Dick to put confi- 
dence in him, especially to the detriment of 
a third person. 

‘I do not know much of him,”’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I met him once or twice only. 
He had just returned from Mexico then; 
and there were some unpleasant rumors 
about him and a Canadian lady. It is pos- 
sible, however, that they were totally un- 
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founded. Go on with what you were tell- 
ing me about yourself first.’’ 

Dick obeyed, nothing loth. He always 
preferred the subject of himself to that of 
other people; and if there were anything 
shady against M’Kenzie, it would be easy 
to drop him any day. Of that gentleman’s 
feelings, or of Kate’s, or of the possibility 
of such feelings being connected with one 
another, Dick never thought; it was not his 
way. Leaning both elbows on the table, 
and filling himself a stiffish glass of brandy 
and water, he went full tilt into his own 
troubles as linked with the fascinations of 
Miss Greypole. 

Shall I give you the story in his words? 
I think not: it might be less wearisome in 
mine. 

Fanny Greypole was the daughter of a 
well-to-do grocer and churchwarden, and 
had been early sent to “‘a college for young 
ladies,” and taught to play the piano and 
speak French, until Mr. Greypole’s sudden 
failure and death brought her home toa 
new order of things, and a less pleasant one 
than the old. Fortunately the widow was 
a woman of energy. She at once gave up 
her house, sold the fixtures, and taking a 
less expensive residence, put an advertise- 
ment in the daily papers of “ board and 
lodging for a respectable single man of 
good position, or two brothers.” 

‘Fanny must be married off quick,’ 
said Mrs. Greypole, “‘ and married respect- 
able. There’s nothing like boarders for 
falling in love; and ’taint easy to play the 
fool with a young woman when her moth- 
er’s got you both under her own nose.” 

Good reasoning! Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Fanny did not remain under her 
mother’s nose as desired; and it avails little 
having a right theory if the practice be not 
in unison with it. Fanny was a rather su- 
perior, very pretty and very self-willed girl. 
The first boarder, an unexceptionably re- 
spectable young man, fell in love with her 
at once; Fanny fell out with him on some 
trifle or another; Mrs. Greypole took the 
lover’s part; and Fanny—took herself away. 
She went to Lady Caroline Beaumont at 
Daulish Park, the grand lady of the neigh- 
borhood, and with whose house she had got 
well acquainted in her childhood, during 
visits paid to her aunt, who had been for 
thirty years Lady Caroline’s housekeeper; 
and she managed to establish herself there 
as part lady’s-maid part companion to the 
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Hon. Miss Beaumont, a chronic invalid 
with a spinal complaint, which kept hera 
perpetual prisoner to the sofa, and not un- 
frequently to her room. For such a person 
something rather different from the ordi- 
nary h-dropping, idealess waiting-maid was 
really needful; and Fanny—who could read 
aloud and do hair with an equal dash, 
who knew all sorts of songs, and could sing 
them in a very fair voice, who could make 
dresses, and chatter vivaciously—became 
quite a godsend to the poor sufferer, and 
was made so much of by her, that the 
young woman found her situa‘ion, albeit 
twanging of the menial, infinitely more 
agreeable than a shabby back parlor, plenty 
of housework, and mother’s scoldings, in 
the dingy street of a dingy country town. 

It became still more agreeable after the 
arrival of Mr. Dick Bellew, on a visit to 
Lady Caroline during one of his summer 
vacations. 

Besides her attendance on the invalid, 
Fanny had the special charge of accompa- 
nying Master Alick Beaumont, a child of 
seven, too restless for the nursery and too 
small for school, in his rambles in the park; 
Lady Caroline having a well-founded sus- 
picion that, if left to himself, he would im- 
mediately betake himself to make acquaint- 
ance with the new kicking horse in his 
father’s stables, or the weeds at the bottom 
of the round pond. Dick went out one day 
to smoke a meditative cigar in the park 
also, and met Miss Greypole and her charge 
—the former radiant in white pique and 
pink ribbons, the latter gambolling in front 
—fell into conversation with her, was fas- 
cinated by her shy vivacity of speech, and 
fell headlong in love with her bright eyes 
and pretty face. 

It was the work of ten minutes, but it 
was effectual. Dick had no appetite for 
dinner that day; and next morning lie put 
on a new tie, pinned a moss rosebud in his 
buttonhole, and sallied forth into the park 
at an earlier hour of the morning than gen- 
erally had the honor of seeing him out of 
bed. 

Fanny returned from her excursiom that 
day with a pink rosebud in her belt; and 
Master Alick was seedy from an over-sur- 
feit of sugar-plums, and “ didn’t remem- 
ber”? anything about his walk to amuse 
mamma with while she was dressing. 

Dick had at first taken Miss Greypole for 
a visitor, in right of her smart clothes, and 
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white teeth and hands; and when he found 
that she was ‘‘ only Isobel Beaumont’s com- 
paniou’’ (I am afraid Fanny said nothing 
about the hair-dressing or lady’s-maid side 
of the matter), he merely gave fuller vent 
to his admiration, unchecked by dread of 
interference or cashiering from aristocratic 
father and mother. He meant nothing, of 
course, but to thoroughly enjoy himself; 
but he did mean that, and in laying him- 
self out for that end gave little thought to 
the character of the girl he had to deal with. 
In fact, the gentleman was too deeply in 
love just then to think much of anything, 
and made as great a fool of himself as 
young men of his ilk are in the habit of 
doing on such occasions. Now, Fanny was 
not in love at all. She had not even broken 
with the lodger at home, merely meaning 
to “bring him down a peg or two” by her 
absence, and assert her authority to rule 
once and for all by a severe exposition of 
the consequences of rebellion; but she was 
no less bent than her mother on making a 
“good”? marriage; and being perfectly well 
acquainted with Dick’s family and position, 
decided that he would make by far the bet- 
ter match of the two, and that to be Mrs. 
Bellew, and on visiting terms with the lady 
in whose service she was now living, was 
decidedly preferable to becoming the spouse 
of plain John Higginson, clerk in a wool- 
broker’s office. 

To this end she played hercards. I don’t 
think I need enter ito the particulars of 
the game. Those who have seen it played 
by a skillful hand require no description of 
moves equally hackneyed and efficacious; 
and for others I need simply remark that 
by a judicious use of her personal charms, 
and a judiciously alternated coldness, co- 
quetry and yielding, Dick was not only 
brought to the pitch of a direct offer, but 
(greater triumph still) to confirm that offer 
in writing! 


“Playing with you!’ he wrote, when 
lashed to desperation by Fanny's coquetries 
—she having first worked him up little by 
little to a perfectly rampant state of affec- 
tion; then, when he ardently pleaded for 
some return, having told him that he was 
only playing with her, and taking herself 
off immediately afterwards for two or three 
days, during which she declined to see him, 
and eluded all his efforts at an interview— 
“‘Playing with you! O Fanny! how can 
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you wrong my affection so cruelly? I de- 
clare to you that I would rather have you 
for a wife than any girl living! For Heay- 
en’s sake, Fanny, have pity on me! Say 
you will love me, and I will sacrifice my 
whole life to you. What is life worth to 
me without you? You say I don’t want 
you for a wife. My beautiful love, how 
could you utter those words so coldly, and 
go away without giving me time to deny 
them? Only say you will be my wife and 
my own, and I will be what I am now— 
yours unalterably and forever— 
“Dick BELLEW.” 


An uncommonly foolish letter to be writ- 
ten by a young man not in earnest; but, as 
you may perceive, poor Dick was too far 
gone by now to remember whether he was 
in earnest or no; and he not only sealed 
and sent it, but having on their subsequent 
interview been informed of Fanny’s semi- 
engagement to the other gentleman, whom 
she introduced under the title of a “‘ young 
wool-merchant,” he flew into a regular 
lover’s passion of jealousy, repeated all his 
offers more fervently than before, insisted 
on his rival’s immediate dismissal, reiter- 
ated the whole scene in a passionate letter 
written that same everiing; and, on Fanny’s 
promising to obey him, and assuring him 
that she had no sentiment warmer than 
indifference for Mr, Higginson, presented 
her with a very pretty emerald ring (bought 
with his mother’s money), and put it on 
Miss Greypole’s finger in true lover’s fash- 
ion, and in company with a shower of kiss- 
es. Then Fanny was satisfied, and became 
so sweet and amiable as to wind herself 
more closely into Dick’s heart than before, 
though always keeping him on the tenter- 
hooks by rigidly adhering to that ‘‘ respect- 
ability ’’ which Clive had somehow recog- 
nized in her first appearance. 

Also she did what neither Clive nor Dick 
would have suspected: she went straight to 
Miss Beaumont, and told her in strictest 
confidence, and with childlike joy and 
bashfulness, that she was engaged to Mr. 
Bellew, Lady Caroline’s guest. Miss Beau- 
mount, in strictest confidence, and without 
any joy at all, told her mother; and Lady 
Caroline, very quietly, and without giving 
Dick an inkling of the real cause, contrived 
to bring that young gentleman’s visit toa 
speedy end. 

Before doing this, however, she, with a 
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due regard to the hearts of her other male 
guests, told Miss Greypole that her daugh- 
ter would be going abroad very shortly, and 
could therefore dispense with her services 
as companion; and that young lady, in 
writing to her lover, told him as much in 
very plain and rather pathetic language. 
Dick did not feel the pathos. It was not 
easy for him, poor fellow, to feel very much 
for even his best beloved when she was 
away from him. However, he wrote an af- 
fectionate letter; and Fanny, who had 
grown very fond of the scapegrace, after 
all, took it for more than it meant, and was 
content. 

They did not meet again for six months, 
Dick’s letters had dropped off in ardor, and 
grown few by degrees and beautifully less. 
He had been through two or three flirta- 
tions or similar delassements, and was in- 
deed in a fair way to forget the Greypole 
episode as though it had never been. Its 
heroine, however, was not so minded. Dick 
might mean to ignore the past, but Fanny 
determined to recall it. She said no word 


of complaint, even to her fickle lover; but, 
after waiting patiently for a given time, 


wrote to an uncle at Oxford, a farmer with 
three handsome sons, that she was wanting 
change of air, and would come down, if he 
were willing, to try it at the farm. 

Three days later, Dick, lounging up the 
“High” for his afternoon stroll, met-the 
enchantress looking prettier than ever, be- 
witchingly attired, and accompanied by the 
handsomest of the three cousins. Needless 
to say the effect. Fanny had managed, by 
tact as much as beauty, to pierce young 
Bellew’s heart beneath the skin; and the 
wound had only partially healed. It broke 
out afresh at the unexpected rencontre 
with the young woman who had inflicted 
it, was aggravated by a judiciously blended 
show of cheerfulness and indifference on 
her part, and festered by jealousy of the 
cousin, until Master Dick found himself 
more hopelessly in love than ever, and re- 
newing all his vows, protestations and 
promises, till, just when he was gliding to 
the very verge of a private marriage, the 
handsome cousin, suspecting that he was 
only being made a tool of in the matter, 
proposed for himself—was refused — and 
Fanny had to leave the farm. 

Of course, as soon as she and her witch- 
eries were gone, Dick repented himself of 
his folly; and tried to drown the remem- 
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brance of it as speedily as possible, and in 
such a manner as to procure his rustica- 
tion, and cover his mother with affliction, 
The former event, however, brought with 
it this consoling reflection—“ She’ll be sure 
to forget all about me before the year is 
over, especially as she don’t know where I 
am.”’ Unfortunately, Fanny knew his 
home address as well as the college one; 
and as Dick never wrote a letter without 
betraying something which he meant to 
hide, she managed to gather a pretty good 
idea of his doings and movements, until the 
sudden flight to Combe Regis baffled her 
just as she and her mother had determined 
to come up to London and insist on a ful- 
filment of the ‘‘ engagement”’ which, since 
their last meeting, Dick had seemed en- 
tirely to ignore. 

Such was the story of young Bellew’s 
connection with Miss Greypole, not as told 
by Dick, but as deduced by Clive from the 
rival accounts of man and maid, sifted and 
weighed according to the experience of a 
legal mind. When it was finished, he said, 
dryly: 

‘Well, Dick, as far as I can see, you 
have made a consummate fool of yourself, 
and will have to pay for it.’’ 

“Why, you don’t mean to say she'll 
bring an action about it, do you?” asked 
Dick, miserably. 

“That is just what I do mean to say, 
unless you settle it with her beforehand.” 

‘What! Sue me for breach of—O hang 
it all, old fellow! why, it would ruin me, 
bag and baggage. You’re out there. Fan- 
ny’s a deal too fond of me for that.” 

“Fanny is fond of you in a certain way; 
but she is fonder of herself, her good name 
and well-being. She will not allow any of 
those to be damaged by maudlin sentimen- 
tality on her part, I assure you; and even 
if she were weak, her mother would be 
strong for her.” 

Dick again apostrophized Mrs. Greypole 
with the choicest hyperboles of endearment. 

“TI might just as well hang myself,” he 
observed, dolefully. 

“As marry Miss Greypole?” 

“Gracious! No, that’s out of the ques- 
tion, of course. If she were only a lady, 
I'd marry her to-morrow; that is, if I’d any 
tin to keep her on; but as it is—’ 

‘* Marriage is, as you say, out of the ques- 
tion. Then, Dick, let me advise you, as 4 
friend, to tell Miss Greypole so plainly and 
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honestly; show her that for your mother’s 
and sister’s sake you have nota right to 
damage your social position, even if you 
would wish to do so, Speak to her frankly. 
Tell her you’ve behaved like a fool and a 

(“Thank you,’ grumbled 
Dick) ‘‘and appeal to her generosity. If 
that doesn’t answer, offer the mother what 
compensation you can; but for Heaven’s 
sake keep it out of the police courts, That 
would be worse for your family than any 
misalliance.”’ 

“ Hang my family?’ said Dick, peevishly. 
“Tt is I who am to be considered first, I 
think; but no one ever gives a thought to 
that. Hullo! it’s getting on for two; I 
must beoff. One word, though, Clive: I'll 
bet you three to one that, before I’ve said 
half the things you’ve been suggesting, I 
shall be on my knees begging Fanny to be 
mine at any price. There’s something 
about that girl perfectly irresistible.’’ 

“Then give me your word not to see her 
again, except in the presence of myself or 
some cooler head than yourown. Write to 
her; or, if you must see her, let it be with 


afriend who can help you. Come, Dick, 
your promise on that.”’ 
“All right,” said Dick; ‘‘I don’t want to 


find myself spliced, [can assure you. Govod- 
night, old fellow; you shall write the letter 
for me.”’ 

And then Mr. Bellew took himself away. 
without another word having been said on 
the subject of Dallas M’ Kenzie. 

Left alone, Clive gave his mind to the 
latter, and thought about him long and 
steadily. The more indignant he felt with 
Mr. M’Kenzie for having inserted himself 
into an intimacy with the Bellews with any 
slur hanging over him, the more he felt 
that it was for any one rather than himself 
to betray him. 

** T will wait,” was his concluding thought, 
‘wait and see for myself whether my sus- 
picions are correct; and if I see anything to 
confirm them, I will go straight to M’ Ken- 
zie himself, tell him what I have heard 
against him, and give him the choice of 
disproving it, of breaking with the Bellews, 
or of no longer allowing them to remain in 
ignorance of his character. He is a gentle- 
man and a man of honor in most matters; 
and even if we have a row about it, | be- 
lieve he will behave fairly and aboveboard, 
if treated in a like manner. I hate under- 
hand work.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE TWIN SHIPS. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


“T wAvE never told you,” said Dave 
Dunn, as we sat together in the middle 
watch, on the barrel of the windlass, 
“about the time the old Castor was burned, 
or, rather, wasn’t burned, from letting her 
caboose-pen run dry.” 

No,” said I, ‘‘ I have never heard of it. 
Fire away, Dave, and give us the yarn.” 

Icomposed myself at once in a comfort- 
able attitude, and prepared my mind to be 
well entertained. For Dave was a man of 
many adventures, and of infinite resources 
in the way of material for whiling away a 
leng watch. 

“T shipped at Sydney,” he began, 
the barque Castor, for a whaling cruise on 
the Middle Ground. She was the only 
lime-juicer that ever I belonged to, and—’’ 

** What do you mean by ‘lime-juicer?’ ” 
I asked. 

“Why, an English ship, of course.” 

“* Why are they so called?” 


** Because all English vessels on long sea, 
voyages serve out a certain allowance of 
lime-juice to every man, at stated intervals 
of time. They are obliged to do it—by Act 
of Parliament.” 

**Ts that 

“Yes. They used to say that the main 
outfit of a Sydney whaler was made up of 
split peas, lime-juice, grog and coal-tar. 
We had pea soup seven days in a week, and 
lime-juice, according to the Act.” 

** But they didn’t serve out coal-tar to the 
crew?” 

** Who said they did? But they painted 
the ship with it, and in the Castor we used 
no other paint, for hull, spars or ironwork. 
All was tarred with one brush. However, 
she was a fine vessel, for all that; the usage 
was goed enough, and the discipline not so 
taut as I had been used to in American 
whalers. We met with good luck, too, and 
were in a fair way to make a splendid voy- 
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age, when we lost our good ship—or she 
lost us, I hardly know which. 

‘““We were boiling out a large sperm 
whale when we ‘raised’ more, and as it 
Was necessary to keep the work going along, 
only two boats were lowered, in pursuit. I 
was in one of these boats with the mate, 
and we chased the whales, away several 
miles to windward, before we came up with 
them, so as to get fast.. Then the second 
mate struck first, and that gave us a con- 
tinuation of the stern-chase, for the whale 
proved a lively one, and kept carting him to 
windward at a smart pace. There was not 
much wind, and the ship, when we left her, 
was under easy sail, as is customary when 
trying out. The captain seemed to content 
himself with keeping sharp on a wind, on 
the same tack, intending, I suppose, to 
make a good long board, so as to fetch well 
up with us, when he did go about. So the 
consequence was, at sundown the Castor 
was nearly hull down in the Northern 
board, while Mr. Banks, the second mate, 
was still fast to a whale-going to windward, 
spouting clear and strong, and we in the 
larboard boat had nearly pulled-our arms 
out of the sockets trying to get up with 
him to reinforce him. Things looked, as 
our darkey midship-oarsman expressed it, 
. ‘kind o’ jubeous,’ as to being able to save 
the whale, especially as the weather looked 
indicative of squalls, and was hardly trust- 
worthy. 

“The mate, being a prudent man, and 
having considered all the chances, took upon 
himself, as the senior officer, to give the 
order to Mr. Banks to cut from his whale. 
This was done by certain movements up 
and down of the big waif, by means of 
which the several officers had established a 
regular code of signals for communicating 
with each other ata distance. The order 
‘was obeyed at once, as if his junior had 
been expecting and waiting for it; and we 
ceased our labors, letting our boat lie to for 
the second mate to come down to us. 

“By the time we had joined company, 
and were running off abreast of each other 
within talking distance, it was almost dark, 
and we could no longer see the ship. But 
we felt no uneasiness about that; she must 
soon come round on the other tack, and the 
fire from her try-works would be a grand 
beacon to help us in finding her. There 
would be no advantage in exerting our- 
selves hard at the oars, or in setting the 
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lights in our boat lanterns; for we must see 
the ship long before those on board could 
see us. So we jogged along under our sails, 
talking about the hard luck of the day, and 
the necessity of being obliged to cut from 
the noblest whale of the season—for those 
that get away are always the biggest, as 
every whaleman can testify—until suddenly 
‘Light ho!’ was cried by the boatsteerer in 
the head of the boat. 

Where away?’ said Mr. Warner, 
stooping his head to peer under the sail, 

*** Here! four points off the port bow.’ 

‘*The mate seemed somewhat bothered, 

*** Yes—I see it now—and I suppose that 
must be our ship; but that isn’t» exactly 
where I should have looked for her.’ 

“But the light very soon flared up 
brightly, showing, beyond question, that it 
was that of a fire; and it was decided that 
the ship must have tacked sooner than was 
supposed, which placed her in the unex- 
pected position. A little freshening of the 
breeze seemed to help out this theory, and 
make us fall in with it the more readily, 
Besides, no other vessel had been in sight 
during the afternoon, that we knew of. 

*** Well, there’s no use hurrying,’ said 
the mate. ‘Letherjogcomfortably. Take 
in the jib, Tom; we can sail that much 
faster than Mr. Banks, and we'll just about 
keep company, if we spare hiim the extra 
canvas.’ 

***There she lights up!’ shouted Tom. 
‘They must be stirring up the fires lively, 
or piling scraps on the back arches,’ 

Hallett!’ roared Mr. Banks, in the 
other boat; and his crew took up the cry in 
chorus.”’ 

I interrupted the story again, to ask Dave 
what was meant by this exclamation. 

**Well,”’ said he, 1 think you will hear 
it often enough when we get on the whaling- 
ground. It is a cry raised whenever a 
bright light is seen; and everybody makes 
use of the phrase. One sings out ‘Old 
Hallett! because another does; but it is 
very seldom that any one asks the why or 
wherefore.” 

** But what is the origin of it?” 

“Ah, now, you’ve rather got me with 
that conundrum. The best explanation I 
have ever heard was, that it arose from an 
old fellow of that name somewhere, who 
never went abroad without carrying a bright 
light in a lantern. But I can’t say whether 
that is really the starting-point of it or not. 
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It’s like many other similar sayings, of 
quite as mysterious origin. 

‘Well, the light grew brighter and bright- 
er, shooting up in a fierce flame heaven- 
wards, until the truth gradually dawned 
upon us that the ship must be on fire! No 
light made by scraps on the try-works could 
illuminate the sky in that manner, or send 
up such tongues of flame. The order was 
given to pull ahead, and, under combined 
power of oars and sails, the boat leaped for- 
ward towards the distant light, the mate 
keeping his startled vision fixed upon it, with- 
out speaking for an hour, evidently under 
strong excitement. He no longer talked of 
keeping company with the waist-boat, and 
such was the difference in the rates of speed 
of the two, that our consort was soon left 
out of hearing astern. 

“As we drew nearer, there was no longer 
any doubt that the good barque Castor was 
really a prey to the devouring flames. She 
ha’ luffed up to the wind, shivering, and 
the flames were driving aft upon the main- 
mast and sails, while out of the stern win- 
dows could be seen the ruddy glare of the 
fire raging within, showing that all hope of 
saving her was past. But most mysterious 
to us was the fact that no living soul was to 
be seen anywhere within the radius illu- 
minated by the burning ship. The boats 
were all gone from the cranes, and the 
davit-tackles hung dangling in the water, 
showing that the crew had taken to flight 
in a hurry. We thought it strange that 
they should not have lingered near, looking 
upon their late home until she should be 
entirely destroyed. 

**While we lay on our oars, fascinated by 
the awful sight, there was a sudden crash, 
and a gap opened in the middle of the 
seething mass; and then suddenly a pillar 
of flame shot up masthead high, so fierce 
as almost to blind us for the moment, while 
the heat was so intensified that we were 
forced to pull to increase our distance, and 
to lie well out to windward of the ship. 
The try-works had settled through the deck, 
by the burning off of the carlines under- 
neath; and as the mass of brickwork fell 
down into the bottom of the ship, carrying, 
of course, the pots with it, the whole body 
of oil took fire at once, and the conflagra- 
tion now raged with redoubled fury. It 
was but a waste of time to look at it longer. 
Nothing could be saved from the wreck but 
our own lives, and no time was to be lost if 
Wwe would save even ourselves, 
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‘*We had not spoken any ships on the 
ground for many days, and had no reason 
to think there were any near us. The most 
available land-fall for us would be some 
part of the Australian coast, we being then 
about midway between Australia and New 
Zealand. There was no doubt that our 
shipmates had already made the best of 
their way in that direction, having aban- 
doned the ship just as soon as they were 
satisfied the fire could not be subdued. 

“*So, with heavy hearts, we again took to 
our oars, setting our sails too, for no time 
was to be lost. We had no provisions or 
water, beyond the little stock usually car- 
ried in the boats when whaling; and this, 
even by going on very short allowance, 
could not be enough to keep us alive more 
than three or four days. Luckily the wind 
favored us, and we made good progress, 
shaping our course due westward, for the 
object was to make the coast at any point 
as soon as possible. 

“You may well believe our eyes were 
strained to the utmost towards every point 
of the compass next morning, and indeed, 
at all times, day and night; but we saw no 
vessel, nor anything of our boats. On the 
third day we made the land, to our great 
relief, as the weather looked threatening. 
But it was not until nightfall that we had 
approached near the shore, and not daring 
to attempt landing with the boats in the 
darkness, we coasted down the shore to the 
southward, towards Port Jackson Heads. 
It must have been near midnight when we 
discovered what we soon made out to be the 
light from a steamer’s chimney; and plac- 
ing ourselves in her way, we succeeded, by 
showing our boat-lanterns and shouting 
with the strength of our united voices, in 
arresting the attention of those on board. 
She was hove to, and never were poor sail- 
ors more overjoyed than we, when, worn 
with starvation and fatigue, we found our- 
selves in safety on the deck of the ‘Albert,’ 
a little steam-packet which plied between 
Newcastle and Sydney. 

“It was none too soon, either; for before 
morning one of those gales came on known 
on this coast as ‘ Brickfielders,’ and which, 
blowing against the prevailing current, 
always kick up such a dangerous chopping 
sea. In our open boats, weak and exhausted 
as we were, we should, no doubt, have all 
gone to the bottom. 

‘But the stout little steamer made good 
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head against the storm, and early the next 
day we gained the shelter of the beautiful 
bay which opens up to the city ef Sydney. 
As we steamed up to the inner harbor, a 
barque was seen lying at anchor which so 
much resembled the old Castor that every 
one was astonished that two vessels could 
be found so exactly alike in hull, spars and 
rigging. 

““*Why, it is the Castor!’ said I to the 
mate. 

*** Of course it isn’t,’ he answered, curtly. 
‘How can it be the Castor, when we have 
seen her burned up in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean? Are ships ever resurrected 
in that manner, I’d like to ask?’ 

*** But I could swear to every rope in 
her,’ Linsisted. AndsoIcould; for before 
we were an hour older we had met our old 
shipmates, and were received with open 
arms by them on the deck of the real Cas- 
tor herself, as good as new.”’ 

“But what ship was it you saw burning 
that night?’ I asked, in astonishment. 
For Dave had stopped, and seemed to con- 
sider his yarn finished. 

**It was her twin,’’ he answered. ‘‘The 
barque Pollux, of Hobart Town, which 
was whaling on the same ground with us; 
but we did not know it, not having seen 
her. The two barques had originally been 
built for the same owner, and were exactly 
alike in every particular, below and aft. 
Both had sailed out of Sydney in their early 
career; but the Pollux had been sold after- 
wards, and her ownership changed to the 
other colony.” 

** Did she take fire from her try-works?’’ 

“Yes. The officer of the deck was care- 
less enough to forget his business, and let 
the caboose-pen run dry.” 

“But what became of her crew?” 

“They were picked up next day by the 
Castor, which was cruising in search of us, 
and was astonished enough when she fell in 
with four boats full of men, where she was 
looking for only two. Our captain had 
made a miscalculation, and stood too long 
on one tack, and lost the run of us in the 
boats even before we had cut from the 
whale. And we, being misled by the light 
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from the Pollux, had gone still further out 
of the course which we should have steered 
to head off our own ship, after she tacked.” 

**But didn’t your captain see the light of 
the burning ship?’ 

“Yes, but from a long distance, and 
thought it merely another ship boiling. He 
kept well to windward, and must have 
crossed our track without being seen or 
seeing us. He held his weather-gage all 
night, and the next day, running to leeward, 
with all his mastheads double-manned, he 
fell in with and saved the four boats’ crews, 
as I said before; but nothing was to be seen 
of the ill-fated Pollux but a few charred 
fragments.” 

** He must have soon given up the search 
for his men,” said I. 

“Well, no. He cruised a couple of days 
all over that vicinity, and then concluded 
rightly that we must have given up trying 
to find the ship, and made the best of our 
way towards the Australian coast, as we 
would be likely to do. He then bore up for 
port, and, having the wind in his favor, he 
arrived and anchored in Sydney just in 
time to escape the gale which we encoun- 
tered in the steamer. He brought in the 
whole crew of the Pollux, and landed them 
safe and sound; but they had saved nothing 
from their ship but just what they stood in. 
And this is the whole story of how the Cas- 
tor wasn’t burned up, but made a very suc- 
cessful cruise of it. Though if we had 
been picked up and carried to some other 
part of the world, as we might have been, 
we should have always reported, and, as 
we thought, truly, that we had all been 
eye-wituesses of the destruction of our own 
ship by fire.’ 

**How much tobacco will you give me to 
believe that yarn, Dave?” 

‘Don’t care a single chaw of tobacco 
whether you believe it or not. It’s all true 
—a great deal more so, at any rate, than the 
old fable about the original Castor and Pol- 
lux, the twin brothers, who were said to 
have been sons of old Jupiter. Yet I sup- 
pose you will believe that yarn, because you 
read it at school.”’ 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“France, you treat Sam Hastings 
shamefully!’ 
‘Do I?—I’m sorry.” 


“You act as though you were, galivant- 
ing around with that be-curled and be-friz- 
zied dandy, that nobody on earth knows 
anything about, and leaving the man to 
whom you’ve been engaged for the last six 
months, to amuse himself as best he may!’’ 

‘Don’t get excited, Aunt Polly, please 
don’t; there is no use in it whatever—”’ 

“T aint excited, and my name isn’t Polly, 
please,” retorted auntie, her head bobbing 
up and down as she spoke. 

“Dear Aunt Betsey—’”’ 

“Don’t you Betsey me—’”’ 

** What shall I call you?” I asked, with a 
little show of meekness, 

‘Call me by my right name, France, and 
give up flirting with that Leonard, that’s 
all I ask.” 

‘Blessed Aunt Mary, then, if that suits 
you any better; but as for Mr. Leonard, 
that’s quite another matter.” 

I turned to the book from which she had 
aroused me, that most charming of charm- 
ing works, Leighton Court. I was at that 
interesting point where young Hammersley 
was supposed to be drowned; where the 
heroine, Laura, was left alone to brood over 
her sorrow which no one but her quaint old 
Scotch nurse dreamed anything of. Just 
at that moment I eared more for the ficti- 
tious sorrows before me, than for any which 
my kind aunt could portray. I tried to as- 
sure her of this by silently dropping my 
face down close to the infatuating pages (I 
was a little near-sighted), and moving my 
chair nearer to the window, and so further 
from her. 

“Leonard gave you that book?” 

No answer. She did not even honor my 
devoted lover with the title of Mr. 

“Got that book from the library? Sam 
Hastings didn’t loan it to you?” 

No answer. I was reading abouta tablet 
put up upon the church wall to Poyntz- 
Hammersley, and how the elk slept under 
the elms in the park. 

“When J was a girl, I never sat down to 
read until I was dressed for the evening— 


no one ever caught me in a shabby unbe- 
coming gown lounging about—” 

Aunt Mary was bent on having a quarrel. 
I was well and becomingly dressed, none 
knew better than myself. The pretty or- 
gandie that I wore with a bit of old lace at 
the throat and wrists was my particular 
delight. This particular afternoon, it was 
set off by a new coral pin—a spray carved 
into the shape of a score of drooping 
fuchsias. 

**T am well-dressed, Aunt Polly!’ 

‘There it is again, Pollying me. You 
never did that until that Leonard came 
here—the dandy!’ 

I tossed my book away. There was no 
such thing as reading with such a bombard- 
ment of words as my aunt kept up. 

“That must be Sam’s book. You 
wouldn’t treat Leonard’s in that way.”’ 

**Tt’s my book, Aunt Polly. I bought it 
at the bookstore. I certainly have a right 
to do as I please with what is my own.”’ 

“* With books—not with hearts. You’ve 
tossed poor Sam’s heart away with just that 
scornful hoity-toity air, you know you have, 
France.’’ 

“Indeed!” 

“ Ah?” 

“You've stepped on his heart!’ 

Poor thing.” 

** You’ve ground it under your heel like 
dust. You’ve—you’ve—you’ve made a 
fool of yourself, France Tasker!” 

“Thank you. You are getting elo- 
quent.”’ 

‘*Ah,I am, am I? Look at the gate, 
who’s that? O, the be-frizzled jackanape, 
there he is again! See his cane—see his 
drab suit—the fop!” " 

I arose quietly, and went to meet the gen- 
tleman whom my aunt saw fit to honor with 
so many strange epithets. He never merited 
them less, I thought, than at that moment, 
as he stood awaiting my coming. 

**T brought your mail, Miss France,’’ he 
said. ‘It looked so like rain that I thought 
you would not care to venture down street 
this afternoon.”’ 

you.” 

I took the one thin little envelop from 
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his hand, and placed it in my pocket with- 
out looking at it. ‘ 

** You are not curious,’’ Mr. Leonard said, 
smiling. ‘‘Z couldn’t pocket a letter so 
coolly.” 

It is for me, then? I hadn’t given it a 
thought.” 

“For you, and bears the postmark of 
Cranston.”’ 

I was a little curious then, but for reason 
(I could not for the life of me have told 
what it was) I did not gratify my curiosity. 
Afterwards I saw and knew it all. 

We stood and chatted some twenty min- 
utes by the gate. While we were there it 
grew misty and damp, and looking down 
the river, I could see long lines of fog creep- 
ing slowly up the green banks. 

“What a disagreeable day,” I said. 
** Just such a one as always gives me bad 
impressions—miserable foreboding.”’ 

“*Superstitious, eh?’ He said this,switch- 
ing a little tuft of grass pinks with his cane, 
ashe spoke. ‘‘I thought you were above 
such things.” 

Did you?”’ 

I might have said something more, but at 
that moment I caught sight of my aunt’s 
bright eyes at the half-open shutter. Poor 
Leonard! auntie’s pinks were her pets. I 
expected every moment to see her spring 
out of the door and ‘‘ shoo” him away, as 
she would have done a chicken or a calf. 

** What disagreeable impressions have you 
to-day, Miss France?’’ he asked, suddenly, 
looking straight into my face. 

**T cannot give them words,”’ I answered, 
thinking more of the fine eyes that were 
looking into mine, than of the question 
asked. 

My aunt was still at the window. Just 
then she gave a little hard sharp cough to 
keep me in remembrance of her, I suppose.” 

*“T hope that cough of Mrs. Grey’s isn’t 
hereditary,’’ Mr. Leonard said, laughing. 

I shook my head. 

**It may be, though, if I keep you out in 
this damp air much longer, dear—”’ 

He stopped short, and bit his lips. 

forgot myseli—forgive me—good-by.” 

I found myself blushing at that one little 
endearing word, the first that he had ever 
used in speaking tome. He did not stay 
longer, but walked rapidly down the street, 
not once glancing back to see if I stood 


watching him. 


Did this man care for me, then? Was 
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his love the evil of which I had had a pre- 
sentiment all the long summer day? Did I 
care for him—and engaged the while to an- 
other? I paced up and down the brick walk 
with these questions revolving in my mind. 
The clicking of the gate-latch aroused me. 
Turning around, | met Sam Hastings, face 
to face. He was unlike the handsome man 
who had just left me. He was alittle awk- 
ward and unwieldy in his carriage; was shy 
and reticent in his manners, but true and 
trusty at heart. By nature he was grand 
and noble, and I knew that his love for me, 
taking the color of his own truth, had mag- 
nified me, weak and trivial though I was, 
into everything that was beautiful and 
sweet in womanhood. 

**O Sam—Mr. Hastings,’’ I said, in a con- 
fused way. “I did not know that you 
were coming.” 

**No, I suppose not,”’ he answered, quiet- 
ly, half smiling at the title which I had 
given him. “I want to speak to youa 
moment, but it is too damp here.”’ 

‘The damp wont hurt me; I am proof 
against it. I have been out here for a good 
half hour already.” 

‘The very reason why you should go in 
now.”’ 

**T don’t know what had possession of 
me, that I should answer him so, but I said, 
tartly and haughtily: 

*T shall not go in. 
within the four walls of a room, feeling as 
I do now.”’ 

He looked me over with his clear blue 
eyes. I thought, just then, that he was go- 
ing to leave me forever. 

“Welll” 

This was in answer to what I had trans- 
lated from his face. His cool quiet manner 
irritated me exceedingiy. 

Mr. Leonard just left here.” 

‘*T met him as I came up the street.” 

** Do you eare for him, Fannie?” 

He asked the question in the gentlest of 
tones. I had no right to be annoyed. 

“Tf do—what?” 

“If you do, why nothing, only prayers 
for your happiness.’’ 

“or 

**IT came to-day to ask you to be a little 
cautious in your intercourse with him, at 


least; until you know more of him,” 
“Thank you.” 


I could not breathe 
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“ For your sake I ask this—” 

“‘ Disinterested?”’ I broke in. 

He did not answer for a moment. I 
looked up into his face. It was a little 
flushed, but his lips were firm. 

“Yes, disinterested, for I gave you up 
weeks ago!” 

I could not help the little start of surprise 
which I gave. 

“You are late in giving me your confi- 
dence, Mr. Hastings. I should have been 
more frank with you.” 

‘Perhaps so, Fannie; but I did not come 
here to give you unkind words, I only want- 
ed to tell you that by a singular chance to- 
day, I learned something of Mr. Leonard. 
Were you a stranger to me, I should think 
it my duty to caution youthesame. I only 
ask you, as it is, to wait until you have 
learned more of him before you—”’ 

“What?” 

‘Trust yourself to him irrevocably.” 

“Your imagination takes tremendous 
strides, sir,’ I said, bitterly. 

He smiled me an answer, and turned to 
go. But I could not have itso. He was so 
far above me; he bore with me so tenderly 
and patiently, and yet his words irritated 


rather than soothed me! If he had flung 
back taunt for taunt, bitterness for bitter- 
ness, I should have been for the moment 
satisfied, but afterwards? 


“A moment, sir. You have given me up, 
you say. I want it understood now, so that 
there need be no misunderstanding in the 
future.”’ 

“TI gave you up, because I felt that I 
must, Fannie—God knows that I did not do 
it willingly. Do not pervert my meaning.” 

“TI only judge you by your words, and so 
will take .the freedom which you gave 
me.”’ 

As he said this, he turned and left me, 
while I walked moodily towards the house. 
At the door Aunt Mary met me, her eyes 
red with tears. 

‘* How could you talk in that way to him, 
France, how could you? I can’t help it, I 
shall have to shake you.” 

She had me by the shoulder before I could 


get past her. 

‘* Shake away, auntie,” I said, “‘it wont 
hurt me; only be careful of that rheumatic 
shoulder.”’ 

“There, there!’ taking me by. the other 
shoulder; “see if that wont shake some 


good sense into you, France?” 
35 
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It was so ludicrous that I burst into a fit 
of laughter. She was so little; 1 was a 
head taller. Her cap border flew back and 
forth, while the long strings danced up and 
down on her shoulders. 

** You are getting the shaking, not I, Aunt 
Mary, and I’m not quite sure but what you 
deserve it. You’ve been listening.” 

‘How could I help it? and O France, 
when I loved that boy so! How could you 
talk in that way!’ 

Dear Aunt Mary! her grief touched my 
heart; and feeling the tears welling up to 
my eyes, I stole away from her to be alone 
with my thoughts. As I reached my cham- 
ber, I drew my handkerchief from my pock- 
et; as I did so, the mysterious letter post- 
marked “‘ Cranston ”’ fell to the carpet. It 
had been forgotten unti] that moment. 

It was nothing, after all; only a note 
from my friend Mrs. Marks, who lived out 
three or four miles in the country. She 
wanted me to spend two or three days with 
her while her husband was absent. She 
would send the carriage for me that very 
evening. I said the note was nothing, and 
yet, little as it was in itself, how much de- 
pended upen it! 

Before I could change my dress for some- 
thing darker and heavier, Mrs. Marks’s car- 
riage was at the door. I was very glad to 
go. My own thoughts were too unpleasant 
to dwell upon, alone. My friend was lively 
and cheerful; in her society I might partial- 
ly forget the trouble which I had rashly 
brought upon myself. I shall never forget 
the evening that followed. The air was 
gray with mist, and the wind shying around 
to the east grew chilly and cold. There 
was a bright fire made in the parlor grate, 
and before it we lunched, read, sang and at 
last told stories. All the strange stories of 
housebreaking, robberies, cutthroats and 
thieves that we could remember, we re- 
counted to each other. 

“Tf we only had Aunt Mary here! She 
has a store of such yarns laid up for firesides 
like this.’’ 

“Tm not sure but what we’ve heard 
enough already,”’ Mrs. Marks said, with a 


little shrug of the shoulders, glancing 
towards the windows. ‘‘ We are alone to- 
night—no one but the servants in the 
house.”’ 

** Just the time for an adventure. Fam 
naturally brave, I think—only I never have 


had a chance to prove my bravery,” 
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“*T hope you wont have to-night. It gives 
me a chill to think of it.” 

“For your sake I hope not. Where is 
the silver kept?” 

“In the dining-room sideboard. Here 
are the keys. Will you take them?”’ 

“Ono! If any one should come, they 
would not trouble you for the keys. Rob- 
bers are usually furnished with such imple- 
ments.” 

“You are very serious over it, France. 
But look, how late it is—half past twelve 
already. We shall sleep soundly at any 
rate.”’ 

Just then ‘the wind gave a little howl 
around the corner of the house. 

“There is something almost human in 
that,” Mrs, Marks'said, looking up nervous- 
ly into my face. yin 

** It isacry that‘savors of most 
certainly,’ I answered, giving: a little sigh. 
I was thinking of Sam Hastings! 

“I shall give you ‘the room adjoining 


mine,’”’ Mrs. Marks said, crossing the. hall 


as she spoke. ‘‘We can leave the door 
open between, so if anything happens it will 
be the same as though we were, together,”’ 

*« The servants’ rooms are over the kitch- 
en and dining-room, | believe.’’ 

“Yes, and really the only serviceable 
chambers in the house.’’ 

While undressing, Mrs. Marks said a great 
deal more about the house, and the ram- 
bling way in which it was built; how they 
were going to have the roof raised half a 
story in the spring, that would give them 
the room which I occupied for a library; 
her room was just the thing for a sitting- 
room. It would be nice in winter, because 
the windows opened east and west—she 
could have the sunlight all day long. With 
this she lowered the wick (my: light had 
been out for a good five minutes)-so that it 
gave me only a little dot of light; said good- 
night, and was soon asleep. 

I said my prayers a dozen times—praying 
alternately for Sam Hastings and Mr. Leon- 
ard; thought over and over again the stories 
which Mrs. Marks had told me; listened to 
the wind as it moaned about the windows; 

‘revolved in my mind the possibility of a 
person’s getting into the house without 
arousing me—all this, and more, but still 
sleep came not to my eyes, nor slumber to 
my eyelids, 

Aftet a while (I was repeating in whis- 
pers little scraps of Tennyson’s Maud), it 
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seemed to me that I heard footsteps near my 
window. I listened; everything grew silent 
in an instant, It was very plain that I was 
I commenced on Maud again: 


nervous, 


“Scorned to be scorned by one that I scorn, 
Is that a matter to make me fret? 

That a calamity hard to be borne? 
Well, he may live to hate me yet, 

Fool that I was to be vexed with his pride: 
I passed him—’’ 


I heard a quick sharp sound that thor. 
oughly aroused me. It was like the rasp- 
ing of a file—the sound seemed to come 


| from the dining-room. I thought at once 


of Mrs. Marks’s silver. Again all was silent, 
and resting back upon my pillow, I listened, 
my heart beating loud and fast. By-and- 
by I thought I heard a step. Still some of 
the servants might be up, there could be 
nothing strange inthat. Yet I arose softly, 
closed the door between Mrs, Marks’s room 
and mine, slipped on a white wrapper over 
my gown, put on my slippers, and with my 
hair hanging down my back, stole softly out 
into the hall, A pretty figure indeed to 
frighten away a robber! 

The dining-room opened from the back 
parlor; my room was exactly opposite the 
latter, the doors facing each other. I had 
no light, and yet I opened the parlor door 
noiselessly, and groped my way to the din- 
ing-room door, Kneeling, I placed my eye 
to the keyhole, There was a faint light—a 
noise like the clinking of silver. Some one 
was at the sideboard. Without stopping to 
think what I was doing, I threw open the 
door, and sprang into the room, The rob- 
ber wheeled around suddenly, letting 
heavy ladle slip from his fingers to the floor, 
and we stood face to face, Arthur Leonard 
and I! 

My God! how came you here?” 

‘* And how came you here?’ I answered. 

**T—I—there is no use dhs saying it, Miss 
Frances,’’ 

‘* None at all; you are a house-breaker— 
a robber!’’ 

As thie, hie tnce grew bold and hard. 

‘“‘T am your prisoner. You can betray 
me if you like.” 

Betray you? God help you—not Il 
That is for others to do.” 

My answer softened him; he came to 
wards me, and would have taken my hand. 
I drew away from him. In a moment he 
was on his knees before me. 
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*« As God is my witness, this was to have 
‘been the last. I thought I would get 
enough to-night to make out my fortune, 
enough to—” 

He hesitated. 

**Go on.” 

“Enough to get a beautiful home for 
you!” 

I shuddered. 

knewI cared for you, but I did 
not tell you so—I would not tell you so un- 
til I had left this life.” 

“You will leave it now?” Isaid. ‘‘Swear 
this as you kneel—before God—before the 
pitying Christ—” 

“Before youl” he added, raising his 
head. 

“You will be an honest man.” 

“An honest man! Let me give you this 
token.”’ 

He tried to drawa ring from his little 

finger. I shook my head. 

‘No, it was not stolen—my mother gave 
it to me when she was dying.” 

“Keep it—now go; no, no more words.” 

“‘T shall never see you again, never,” he 
said, turning away. 

‘Never! God help you.”’ 

I stood and watched him go from the 
room as he had gained it, through the 
window. 

** Just a word, a moment,’ he pleaded, 
as I was about to close the shutters upon 
him. ‘I was not always bad!” 

“No, no, we were all innocent on our 
mothers’ bosoms.’’ 

He said something in answer (we had con- 
versed in whispers), I do not know what, 
and then disappeared in the darkness. I 
fastened the window, groped my way back 
to my room, thanking the good Father who 
had so mercifully cared for me. 

The next morning there was a great ex- 
citement in the house. Some one had 
broken into the dining-room,sfiled the side- 
board lock, tumbled all the silver out on the 
floor, and—left it! Strangest of all, Mrs. 
Marks kept saying, “left it!”’ 

Thad little to say about it. I looked at 
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the broken blind; saw where the pane of 
glass had been removed, and the sideboard 
lock filed; saw the silver on the floor, and 
was silent. 


“Now where’s your heroism, France?” 
laughed Mrs. Marks. ‘‘ You slept through 
it all, just asI did. I wonder what drove 
him away!” 

Mrs. Marks was happily in that state of 
mind that she did not require answers to 
her questions. Her mind was. so fully oc- 
cupied that whatever was strange and un- 
natural in my appearance passed unheeded. 
I remained with her two days and heard the 
mysterious affair recounted some three or 
four hundred times during that period, I 
was never called upon to tell it, although it 
was frequently mentioned, in a laughing 
way, that I had boasted of my courage the 
night before, and then had slept through it 
all. 


Aunt Mary was quite herself when I re- 
turned home; said that Mr. Leonard left 
the very day after I went away. She 
shouldn’t wonder if it was he who had tum- 
bled the silver around over Mrs. Marks’s 
dining-room; she never had thought any 
better of him. 

‘Aunt Mary!’ | ejaculated, .in such a 
manner that she never reverted to the sub- 
ject again. 

I kept Arthur Leonard’s secret from all 
save one; and that one Samuel Hastings. 
It did not surprise him, he said, he had been 
expecting to hear something of the kind for 
weeks, though not from my lips. 

Much to Aunt Mary’s joy, our quarrel 
(if anything so one-sided could be called by 
that name) was immediately made up, and 
the Christmas following we were married. 

“T do believe that a shaking brings 
France to her senses the quickest of any- 
thing, Sam,’’ auntie said, the evening of 
our wedding. 

‘*How’s that, Mrs. Gray?’ asked my 
husband. 

Aunt Mary told her story, ending by warn- 
ing him to keep it in remembrance against 
the time when I should prove refractory. 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 
An Incident of the California Panic, 


BY ANNA MMORRIS, 


Ir was the never-to-be-forgotten 26th of 
August, and all that long weary day I had 
been sitting at the open window of my 
room, or pacing restlessly up and down its 
narrow limits. As it was my vacation, I 
was not “due” at my desk, and I was teo 
much disgusted with my fellow-creatures to 
seek their companionship. 

Twice had my sympathizing landlady 
knocked at my door, with a gentle intima- 
tion that dinner was ready, and twice had I 
growled out, “I don’t want any dinner—do 
leave me alone!’’ 

‘Poor dear Mr. Foster!’ I heard her sigh 
to the chambermaid, as she beat a retreat 
the second time. ‘“‘I am afraid he has 
something on his mind!’ 

Something on my mind! I should think 
Ihad! Wouldn’t any man have something 
on his mind, who had been treated as I 
had been! 

Only two weeks ago, and I would have 
taken my oath that I was the happiest fel- 
low in all California. Hadn’t Nellie Jame- 
son—bless her sweet face—just owned that 
she loved me, after having driven me near- 
ly wild by her flirtations with other men; 
and hadn’t I rushed off and purchased there 
and then, the prettiest little house on Rus- 
sian Hill, which I had happened to see a 
day or two before? It was nearly new, and 
very neatly furnished. Its owner was about 
moving to the East, and I got the whole es- 
tablishment at a very moderate price, which 
the savings of my salary enabled me to pay. 
Again and again I explored every nook and 
corner with the most rapturous delight, 
fancying how cheerful the little parlor 
would look when graced by Nellie’s pres- 
ence; then wandering off to the kitchen, 
and endeavoring to determine whether there 
was every convenience there, as the owner 
had assured me, or whether I had better 
hasten to the nearest hardware store, and 
order a few cartloads of potsand pans. On 
the whole, I decided to wait till Nellie 
should inspect it with me, which I had made 
up my mind would be as soon as her father 
returned. 


She was an only child, and Mr. Jameson 
was awidower. He had been away on busi- 
ness for some weeks now, and did not know 
of the precise condition of affairs between 
us, but that gave me little uneasiness. He 
had always been very friendly, invited me 
frequently to his house, and never objected 
to Nellie’s walking or riding with me; in 
short, had behaved, I thought, as a father- 
in-law elect should do. 

** Yes, I suppose so,’’ Nellie said, when I 
made this remark, in answer to her ‘‘ won- 
der what papa would say,”—‘ only, Harry, 
don’t you remember you said yourself that 
you did not see why he brought Mr. Selby 
here so often, and—” 

** And as soon as I can talk to your father 
he shall come no more,”’ I interrupted. “I 
do not like the man, and I don’t believe the 
fime stories he tells of his great wealth. But 
never mind him now, Nellie,” I added, “I 
don’t like to see you look so sad. Come 
and sing me one more song, and then I 
must say good-night.’’ 

And she had sung, and the days had gone 
blissfully by, until about the twentieth of 
August, when Mr. Jameson had returned. 
I was at his house when he arrived, and at 
once made known all my hopes and plans. 

To my surprise, he asked, ‘‘ What prop- 
erty have you, Mr. Foster?” 

Now, he knew as well as I did, that I was 
head clerk in a large establishment, and had 
a good salary, with strong hopes of soon be- 
coming a member of the firm, for the se- 
nior partner was an old friend of Mr. Jame- 
son, and hafl told me that he had made par- 
ticular inquiries as to my position. I had 
thought that all right, seeing, as he must, 
my intentions in regard to Nellie, but sup- 
posing he thought me ignorant of his hav- 
ing the information. I explained briefly 
what my prospects were, and impatiently 
awaited his answer. 

It was not longincoming. Leaning back 
in his chair, and slowly twisting his heavy 
watchchain as he spoke. “I am deeply 
grieved, Mr. Foster,’’ he began, in sarcastic 
tones, “to be obliged to decline your highly 
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flattering offer, but the truth is, I look 
higher for my daughter. Parents are apt to 
be ambitious for their children, you know; 
so perhaps I may be pardoned for hoping 
that Nellie will make a wealthy match. I 
had supposed that your own good sense 
would teach you this, and though I was 
always pleased to see you as a friend, I must 
beg you to distinctly understand that any- 
thing of this sort is entirely impossible.” 

I bowed, and left the room without a 
word. Some other time I might argue the 
matt»r with him, but if I stayed another 
minute then, I knew I should choke him; 
and as he was Nellie’s father, that would 
not answer. 

In the hall I met Nellie, who saw ina 
moment that something was wrong, and 
slipping her dear little hand into mine, drew 
me out of ihe door, and down intoa shaded 
summci-house in the garden, where we 
could be secure from interruptions, before 
she asked: 

“What is it, Harry?” 

I told her as quietly as I could, longing 
all the while to snatch her up, and carry her 
off where her father would never see her 
again. 

‘*T was afraid he would not consent,’’ 
she said, sadly. ‘I am convinced he in- 
tends me to marry Mr. Selby, if he asks me; 
indeed, I think there is some understand- 
ing on the subject between them, but I will 
promise you solemnly that I will marry no 
one but you. Perhaps, when papa sees how 
much I care for you, he will relent. He is 
very fond of me, and generally ends by let- 
ting me have my own way, though he may 
scold for a while.” 

So with many promises to be faithful we 
parted, my only consolation as I slowly re- 
turned to my lodgings being that I had not 
mentioned the dear little house on Russian 
Hill to Nellie. I had refrained from telling 
her of my purchase, intending it as a de- 
lightful surprise, as soon as her father had 
given his consent, and I was now very glad 

that I had done so, ‘It would only have 
added to her sorrow,”’ I reflected, as I found 
how hard it was to give up all my own bright 
dreams connected with it, 

Now, the question was, what should be 
done with the house? I could not bear the 
thought of letting or selling it, and finally 
determined to let it remain as it was for the 
present, If I found I could in no way 
change Mr. Jameson's feelings toward me, 
I would sell it, and leave San Francisco. 
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In the meantime, what shvuld I do with 
myself? It was, as I said, my vacation. I 
had declined several invitations to join my 
friends in their summer excursions, prefer- 
ring to remain near Nellie. Now almost 
all whom I knew were out of town, and be- 
ing in no state of mind to join them, I shut 
myself up in my room, and moodily pon- 
dered on ways and means of winning Mr. 
Jameson’s favor. 

It was on the evening of the twenty-fifth 
that I received a little broken-hearted note 
from Nellie, saying that her father had 
brought home Mr. Selby, and introduced 
him to her as her future husband, and upon 
her appeal to him not to sacrifice her, he 
had sworn that she should be married the 
very next evening, and be out of my reach. 
Mr. Selby, when she implored him to with- 
draw his suit, saying she had no love to 
give him, had coolly replied that he would 
be satisfied with her esteem—endeavor to 
be worthy of it, etc., etc. 

Nellie concluded by saying that she had 
resolved to leave home; she would not tell 
me how or where she was going, lest I 
should be accused of having persuaded her 
to take this step, byt would let me hear 
from her again as soon as possible. ‘I shall 
wait till to-morrow afternoon,’’ she added, 
**in the hope that papa may yet yield.” 

I knew well enough where she would go, 
to an uncle and aunt who lived a few miles 
from the city, and who had been the kind- 
est friends to her since her mother’s death. 
I believed that they would protect her as 
far as possible, but how much that would 
be I could not determine. They were poor, 
and consequently not held in much esteem 
by Mr. Jameson. 

I also knew the secret of Mr. Selby’s in- 
fluence over Mr. Jameson. He had not 
been long in San Francisco, lived in great 
style, drove splendid horses, and talked 
loudly of his wealth. Such a man was the 
very one to impress Mr. Jameson, who, hav- 
ing begun life as a poor boy, and earned his 
fortune by his own exertions, now made 
money his god, and was ready to bow down 
and worship any one who possessed it. 
There had been various discreditable stories 
afloat in regard to Selby, but nothing posi- 
tive enough to convince Mr. Jameson. 

So this was my position on the afternoon 
of the twenty-sixth. Little wonder that my 
good landlady concluded that I had some- 
thing on my mind! ; 
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Suddenly the doorbell rang a furious peal; 
quick steps were heard on the stairs, and a 
loud rap sounded on my door. 

‘*Let me in, Harry,” cried a familiar 
voice, and as I turned the key, in’ rushed 
Dick Halsted. 

** How can you stay here?” he exclaimed, 
““when the whole city is in such excite- 
ment! Haven’t you heard?” he went on, 
in answer to my look of inquiry. ‘‘ Why, 
man, the Bank of California has stopped 
payment! It is said that there is an official 
announcement that it will not go on at all, 
and if that is the case, half the firms in the 
city will fail. Come out, and hear for 
yourself?”’ 

I seized my hat, and dashed down stairs, 
conscious of only one thought. Ifthe Bank 
of California had failed, Mr. Jameson was 
ruined, as his entire fortune was invested 
in the mining stocks controlled by the bank, 
which of course would now sink to a mere 
cipher, and what effect would this have on 
Selby? 

The city was, as Dick had said, in great 
excitement. California Street was filled 
with a dense crowd on either side of the 
bank. Every emotion was depicted in the 
countenances by which we were surround- 
ed, from idle curiosity to perfect agony. 
We had pushed through the crowd nearly 
to the bank, when I saw a man come reel- 
ing along, as though almost unable to walk. 
In an instant I perceived that it was Mr. 
Jameson. Fearful of repulse, if I offered 
the assistance he so evidently required, and 
yet unwilling, for Nellie’s sake, to let him 
pass unaided, I hesitated for a moment 
what course to pursue, when to my relief I 
saw that he was making for Selby, who 
stood near. 

** All the’ better,”’ thought I, the bitter 
feelings all returning at-sight of the two. 
“T want nothing to do with either,’ and 
was passing along with Dick, when a sud- 
den exclamation fell upon my ear. It was 
from Mr. Jameson, who, unheeding me, or 
the crowd, was talking earnestly to Selby. 

Allgone!”’ he wassaying. tell you, 
Selby, the property it has taken me a life- 
time to accumulate, will all be gone, if this 
is true.’’ 

I glanced at Selby. His face grew white. 
“ Well, sir,” he said, coldly. ‘I sincerely 
regret your ill-fortune;” and turned to de- 
part without another word. 

“Don’t go, Selby!’ exclaimed Mr. Jame- 


son, seizing him bythearm. ‘Come home 
with me, and talk matters over. Why, I 
had nearly forgotten! It is your wedding 
day! Come home, and we'll send for the 
parson, and have that job done up right! 
No failure there, eh?’’ he added, with a 
feeble attempt at a jest. 

But Selby drew his arm away. ‘ Excuse 
me, Mr. Jameson,”’ he said, almost insolent- 
ly. ‘Circumstances will not permit—that 
is, in your reverses, you will undoubtedly 
require your daughter’s presence—sorry to 
deprive you—I have an unexpected call away 
from the city; and he turned to go. 

I believe I should have knocked the fel- 
low’s brains out, in my mingled rage and 
joy, had n®t Dick restrained me. 

**Let him alone,’’ he whispered; “we 
shall have enough to do to take care of Mr.. 
Jameson.”’ 

We had, indeed! Mr. Jameson would 
have fallen to the ground, had not the 
crowd been so great as to prevent him, but 
he was entirely insensible, and continued so 
till we had extricated him with much diffi- 
culty, and placed him in a carriage. [I 
feared apoplexy, but Dick, who was some- 
what of a doctor, brought him round all 
right. As his recollection returned, he 
seemed quite overcome on finding that L 
was taking care of him. 

“ This is returning good for evil, indeed,” 
he said, with a ghastly smile. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you do not know, Mr. Foster, that the bank 
failure will ruin me.” 

“T heard you tell Mr, Selby so,’’ I re- 
turned, quietly, at once perceiving his mean- 
ing; was very sorry, for your sake, 
that such was the case.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,”’ he continued, with the same- 
suspicious look and tone, ‘‘ you would not 
be so anxious now to marry Nellie.” 

‘On the contrary,” I answered, ‘‘I am 
more than ever anxious to do so.’ 

** But I shall not have even a roof left to- 
shelter me,’’ he argued; ‘‘ and then what. 
would become of you?’ These words 
seemed to place his loss so vividly before 
him, that he quite broke down, and rocked 
helplessly back and forth moaning, ‘ Not 
even a roof to shelter me.”’ 

I placed my hand on his shoulder to rouse 
him. ‘Listen to me, Mr. Jameson,” I 
said. ‘I have a home, which I prepared 
when I thought to gain your consent to my 
marriage with Nellie. It is not grand and 
luxurious like yours, but neat and comfort- 
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able. Let me marry Nellie,'and her home 
shall be yours. I have enough to support 
us all, and will most gladly do so. You 
have seen for yourself how much Selby is 
to be depended upon.” 

**T can tell you plenty about him,’’ put 
in Dick, drawing some letters from his 
pocket, ‘‘ Finding he was likely to be in 
your way, Harry, I wrote to some friends of 
mine, whose names I had heard him men- 
tion, and the replies came to-day. You will 
see there is full proof of his being a swin- 
dier and gambler, and not much doubt that 
he is a forger,’’ 

Mr. Jameson read the letters in silence, 
and when he had finished, exclaimed in a 
voice so unlike the pompous tones in which 
he generally spoke that I scarce recognized 
it: 

‘TI believe it all! He would have mar- 
ried poor Nellie for her fortune! The vil- 
lain! and now that it is gone he deserts 
her! As for you, Foster,’’ he continued, 
“T beg your pardon, and thank you for all 
your kind words. You shall have my 
daughter as soon as you choose.”’ 

“This very evening, then,” I interrupted, 
and.rising hastily, gave orders to the hack- 
man to drive as rapidly as possible to the 
residence of Rey. Mr. Smith. 

“What do you want with him?’ ex- 
claimed both my companions in amazement. 

“To tie the knot at once!’ I returned, 
jestingly, though in truth, I began to feel 
much alarmed lest Nellie should have de- 
parted before we reached her home, and 
was secretly determined if such was the 


case, to pursue her to her uncle’s and marry 
her there,lest more favorable accounts of the 
bank’s condition might bring a change in 
Mr. Jameson’s feelings—possibly a recon- 
ciliation between him and Selby. 

Fortunately, however, the clergyman was 
at home, and accompanied us without de- 
lay to Mr. Jameson’s residence, where we 
found Nellie, though she privately informed 
me that she had her hat on to depart, when 
we drove up. 

It did not take long to reconcile her to 
the change of bridegrooms, or induce her to 
consent to my wish for an immediate union ; 
so an hour or two later, I had the satisfac- 
tion of exhibiting my little home to my 
wife and her father. 

Nellie was in raptures—declaring it a 
thousand times more beautiful than her 
father’s great house, with all its showily 
furnished apartments. Wonderful to relate, 
her father agreed to all she said, and al- 
though, as I foresaw, his losses are not as 
great as he anticipated, and he might easily 
retain his own establishment, he much pre- 
fers disposing of it, and remaining with us, 
and he is so agreeable, that Nellie and I 
prefer it also. 

Mr. Selby made some overtures for a 


reconciliation, but the coldness ‘with which 


they were met, and the astonishing intelli- 
gence that Nellie was’ already married, ef- 
fectually quenched ‘him, 

We all sincerely regret the loss and sor- 
row occasioned by the panic, but neverthe- 
less, as Dick observes, “It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.” 


MAY. 
BY SANDA ENOS, 

Again she comes, the green-robed, blooming May, 

The dearest of the children of the year, 

Who swiftly round and round the vasty sphere 
Chase one another in perpetual play. 
O that she might with us forever stay! 

That we might ever gaze into her clear 


Cerulean eyes! that we might ever hear 
The rippling music of her laughter gay! 
It may not be. With feet that never tire 
She rushes onward o’er the landscape fair, 
And from our sight will disappear full soon; 
For ceaseless through her thrills the keen desire 
To capture April by his dripping hair, 
And to escape the outstretched arms of June! 
New Hartford, N. Y., May, 1876. 
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LIONEL’S ADVENTURES. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


“Now, Lionel, remember! let no one 
know that I have returned. For this even- 
ing, at least, I am not at home, even to my 
dearest friends.”’ 

“All right, Sissy—ta, ta! But if I should 
happen to meet Joe, my dear?” 

‘Of all others, do not let him know that 
Iam back! Why, he would come tearing 
up here at once. Positively, Lionel, I do 
not wish to see any one; my brains are all 


in a muddle; my eyes look like peeled’ 


onions; my nose is as red as fire—a ‘ wee 
modest crimson-tipped flower’—and I am 
just wretched. In short, sir, I have that 
most wretched of all complaints, a cold in 
my head. 
“*Cold in the head! 
What can be said 
Stupider, uglier, more illbred?’ ’’ 


“Tt’s a’ o’ that, sister mine. If you are 
feeling so miserably, I had better not go 
out; my conscience will reproach me for 
leaving you alone. I’ve half a mind—”’ 

‘And half of your mind is a rare intellec- 
tual endowment,” interrupted Miss Nelly, 
saucily; ‘‘so never mind about the other 
half. No, go, Lionel!’ with an airy ges- 
ture of dismissal. “Ido not want you at 
home; my programme is all made out for 
the evening, and your presence would only 
prove a hindrance. I mean to drink a 
glass of lager bier. Miss Smith says it’s a 
sure cure, and—’”’ 

“* Say your prayers and goto bed? If so, 
you had better say your prayers first, or 
you will forget all about them.” 

* For shame, Lionel!’’ 

“Seriously, Sis, I’m shocked at you.” 

“* Well, it’s of no consequence if you are. 
Go, now, and paz vobiscum; but don’t meet 
Joe, nor any of that set, if you can help it. 
Should you stumble across them, however, 
make it appear that I am still at Ocean 
Grove.”’ 

** Would you have me mendacious?” 

“ Of course not; only use tact, Jesuitical 
subterfuge, or something of the sort. I am 
determined not to be intruded upon this 
evening. I have an impression that the 
lager will either kill or cure me; and I 


mean to loll down on the sofa and snooze 
until your return.” 

Notwithstanding her description of her- 
self, Nelly Jones was avery pretty girl. As 
her brother Lionel took up his hat and 
cane and sauntered out, she proceeded to 
carry out her programme to the letter. She 
stirred the grate fire to a brighter lustre, 
and rolled the sofa up toward it; then she 
drank the beer with many a grimace over 
its bitter flatness; after that she lowered 
the gaslight to a mere spark, wrapped a 
gayly-colored afghan about her shoulders, 
and deposited the burden of her beauty 
upon the sofa. She was quickly wooed by 
sleep—‘“‘ the innocent sleep,’’ as Shakspeare 
so prettily has it. 

The front of the house was as dark as an 
Egyptian tomb, and gave as little hint of 
being inhabited. No one knew of her ar- 
rival in town, so she believed herself to be 
tolerably secure from interruption. Only 
one of her three servants had as yet re- 
turned to her, and she had received permis- 
sion from her young mistress to absent her- 
self for the evening. Miss Nelly was abso- 
lutely alone in the house save for the pres- 
ence of Wee Willie Winkle, the terrier 
asleep beside her. Some sense of responsi- 
bility in the care of the house must have 
weighed upon the poor brute’s mind, how- 
ever, for he opeued first one sleepy eye, 
then the other, to regard alternately the 
glowing fire or his sleeping mistress, whose 
gentle breathing had deepened into what 
we might denominate a snore, were it not 
sacrilege to use such a word in connection 
with a seraphic, beatific, fairy-like creature 
such as Miss Nelly was held to be by her 
numerous admirers. 

While this gentle angel lapsed into dream- 
land, that gay Lothario, her brother, pur- 
sued his eager way, gazing about him to 
observe how his absence had been endured 
by his native town. Apparently with phi- 
losophy, for everything looked remarkably 
gay and festive. Washington Hall was one 
blaze of light, and a charity fair in active 
progress. Lionel Percy Jones—such was 
his full name—two baptismals and the dis- 
tinguished patronymic—drew up somewhat 
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abruptly, and, as fate would have it, ran 
directly against Harry Fane and Joe 
Ashland. 

The first instinct of depraved human na- 
ture led them to scowl threateningly upon 
their clumsy rencounterer, but the moment 
recognition occurred their countenances 
glowed in ardent weleome, and they re- 
ceived him with open arms, 

‘““Why, Lionel Percy! is it you at last, 
old boy?” exclaimed Joe, in excitement, 
natural enough, for he was desperately in 
love with Miss Nelly at the time. ‘‘ When 
did you get back—eh?”’ 

“Only arrived to-day.” 

“And Miss Nelly is with you, of course, 
Now I’ll be hanged if I wont go right up w 
the house, engagements or no engage- 
ments—”’ 

“She’s not with me, Joe; I’ve left her 
behind,” stammered Lionel, flattering him- 
self that he was accomplishing a notable 
prevarication without actually descending 
to the meanness of fibbing. Unused to 
falsehood, however, his manner betrayed 
him, and the fact is not to his discredit. 

“Do you mean that she is still at Ocean 
Grove?” asked Joe, regarding him keenly. 

“* What else should I mean?”’ 

«« Lionel is quizzing,” interposed Harry, 
quietly. ‘He has left Miss Nelly at the 
house,”’ 

have not!’ asserted Lionel, crossly. 
Of course he hadn’t meant to lie outright, 
but “the fellows’’ had driven him into a 
corner where he had ‘‘ achieved a neat and 
frosty falsehood ”’ almost before he knew it. 

“Tf she is at Ocean Grove, we’ll all go 
down to-morrow and bring her home,”’ re- 
marked Joe, with an expression of doubt. 

‘In the meantime, Lionel, come in with 
us; we’ve promised some of the P. G’s. 
(Le., pretty girls) to attend the fair this 
evening,”’ said Harry. 

Our hero soon forgot his annoyance, for 
the scene in which he quickly found him- 
self was animated in the extreme, and he 
met crowds of young ladies of his own and 
his friends’ acquaintance. The merry laugh- 
ing creatures were pro tempore as importu- 
nate and extortionate as Jews, and kept our 
young gentlemen lively and occupied. 

“This thing is getting monotonous,” 
whispered Joe. ‘‘ Harry hasn’t a cent left, 
and [ am nearly fleeced. Let us go.” 

“All right!’ asserted Lionel. And the 
three friends made good their escape before 
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the pretty girl acting as postmistress could 
intercept their flight, and make them un- 
derstand that there were some twenty let- 
ters in the office addressed to them await- 
ing redemption at the rate of fifty cents each. 

**So you are keeping bachelor’s hall, are 
you?”’ queried Joe, as he paused under a 
lamppost to light a cigar. 

“Just 

“ Then I’ll tell you what we’lldo. Harry 
and I will go home with you.” 

“Excuse me to-night, boys,’ faltered 
Lionel. 

But the more Lionel persisted he didn’t 
want their company the more mischievous 
they became and the more bent upon going 
home with him. 

He was meditating the propriety of con- 
fessing the truth and informing them that 
Nelly had requested him not to bring any 
one home with him, when they ran against 
a crowd formed about a drunken man being 
led to durance vile. In a moment Lionel 
had seized the opportunity and disappeared 
around acorner. He made a long detour 
and came around to his own street in an 
opposite direction, chuckling over his cute- 
ness in having got the better of “the 
boys.”’ He hastened his footsteps, and ap- 
proached the familiar doorsteps, when, lo! 
what to his wondering eyes did appear but 
Harry Fane and Joe Ashland sitting like 
monuments of patience and determination, 
smoking their cigars and awaiting him? 

For a moment Jones was nonplussed; 
but no! things had gone too far; the boys 
should not get the better of him now; he 
would get in another way, and they might 
sit there and wait until they got tired of it. 

Blank Street ran parallel, and he knew a 
fellow named Briggs who lived on Blank 
Street in one of a row of narrow houses 
whose yards adjoined his own. He would 
state to Briggs that he was locked out, and 
ask permission to go through his house to 
the yard and climb the fence. Trust him 
to get the better of the boys every time! 

In two minutes he had reached Blank 
Street, and was standing before Briggs’s 
house. With nervous haste he rang the 
bell, there was a long, long delay, and then 
Briggs appeared, a shawl thrown over his 
shoulders, his bare feet thrust into slippers, 
and a guttering candle held in one hand. 
The pale yellow light fell directly upon 
Lionel’s face and rendered him distinctly 
visible, while he could see Briggs but dimly. 
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Somewhat stammeringly Jones explained 
himself and expressed his request, while 
Briggs listened in haughty and most por- 
tentous silence. Sympathy and amenity 
were lacking from his manner, Lionel 
tried to explain further, but the irrespon- 
sive manner of Briggs acted as a wet blan- 
ket in extinguishing his naturally shining 
conversational talents. 

** The fool evidently thinks I’m drunk,” 
soliloquized the discomfited Jones, as, with 
a crestfallen air, he followed his surly con- 
ductor down the basement stairs, through 
the kitchen to the yard. 

is it, Charley?” called a feminine 
voice from the upper regions. 

*“No one in particular!’ shouted back 
the disagreeable Briggs. 

“Tam very sorry to have made you so 
much trouble,’ remarked Lionel, politely, 
as he prepared to climb the fence. ‘*I am 
very much obliged to you for your kindness, 
I'm sure. I did not like to rouse our folks, 
you know, and as I am slightly acquainted 
with you—”’ 

“‘T have no acquaintance with you, sir,” 
was the unequivocal and insulting reply. 

Impudent, disagreeable fellow!’ Jones 
thought. ‘“‘He imagines I’ve been on a 
spree, and he means to mark his disapproval 
—conceited prig!’’ 

He could see that Briggs continued to 
watch him, for when he looked back the 
spark of the candle glared at him like a lit- 
tle red angry eye through the darkness. 

He was over the fence at last, and upon 
the new grape-rack that occupied the rear 
of his own yard. It did not take him long 
to scramble over that and descend, with a 
sigh of relief, into his own premises, He 
could see a dim light through the dark hol- 
land shades of the parlor, so, of course, 
Nelly was still up, and his troubles over. 

In the meantime, Joe and Harry had ar- 
gued the question as to whether it were pos- 
sible that Lionel could have got ahead of 
them and entered the house prior to their 
arrival there. 

“Tt hardly seems possible,” had been 
Joe’s decision. ‘If he is in, it can dono 
harm to ring; and if he’s not, and the 
house is really empty, it certainly can do no 
harm; so here goes, at all events! If noth- 
ing comes of it, we can sit on the steps a 
while longer and wait for Lionel.”’ 

The peal he rang roused Miss Nelly from 
her slumbers, and, naturally concluding 


that Bridget had returned, she started for 
the door, her cheeks flushed with the fire- 
light, her eyes very sleepy, and the gay 
afghan still wrapped about her shoulders. 
Wee Willie Winkle followed with a growl 
that deepened into an ear-splitting bark, as 
Nelly threw open the door and uttered a. 
purely feminine scream upon beholding 
Harry and Joe. 

Greetings, explanations, apologies and 
laughter followed in quick succession, and 
poor Nelly, quickly recovering her good- 
humor, invited her unexpected guests into 
the dimly-lighted parlor. She was medi- 
tating a brief escape to her own apartment, 
with the idea of making herself alittle more 
presentable, when a terrible noise was 
heard from the lower regions, some one vio- 
lently shaking the basement casement; for 
Lionel thought, ‘‘Of course Nelly will 
know no burglar would make such a 
racket.’? But poor Nelly was not cool 
enough to reason about it. What she did 
was to cling closer to Joe, while murmuring 
that if it had not been for his opportune 
arrival she should have been murdered by 
burglars. Of course Joe reassured her, and 
instinctively drew her to him, while Harry 
stepped to the chandelier to turn the gas up 
more brightly. Unfortunately he turned it 
out instead, and as the fire had died out, 
the room was now quite dark. 

In the stillness there was a slight sibilant 
sound, of which Harry wisely took no no- 
tice; then the noise at the basement window 
recommenced. 

‘“*There are candle and matches on the 
safe,”’ gasped Nelly. 

Harry struck a light, and the procession, 
headed by Wee Willie Winkle, started for 
the culinary department. 

Meanwhile, Lionel had become tired of 
banging at the casement; accordingly he 
broke a pane of glass with true manly im- 
patience, and sprang into the kitchen, to be 
pinned by the leg by his own dog, who did 
not wait for recognitions. Nelly fell faint- 
ing into Joe’s arms; Harry bravely gn- 
fronted the supposed burglar with a pistol 
held erect, and a dripping candle pointed at 
his breast threateningly. The situation 


was very tragical indeed. 
“By Jove!’ ejaculated Ashland, sud- 
denly. 


Harry restored his candle to its normal 
position, regarded his pistol sheepishly, 
and burst into laughter, Miss Nelly re- 
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covered immediately, and jerked herself out 
of Joe’s protecting arms with a very red 
face, as she gasped out: 

“You certainly are intoxicated, Lionel 
Percy Jones! O for shame! Alas, that I 
should have lived to see this day! You'll 
break my heart!’’—et cetera. 

‘‘What on earth has happened to you, 
Jones? Look at your clothes!’ recom- 
menced Joe. 

Lionel glanced ruefully down. of course 
-he never could have imagined that his very 
energetic sister would have a fresh coat of 
white paint put on the fence and grape-rack 
the very first day of their return to town. 

*‘ The fence and the rack looked so nice!’’ 
lamented Nelly; ‘‘and now you’ve rubbed 
the fresh paint all off.’’ 

“Very well, a fresh coat of paint will 
make that all right. But look at me. No 
cleaner on the face of the earth could ever 
restore my clothes to their normal condi- 
tion. I shall have to have a new coat al- 
together, to say nothing of pantaloons.”’ 

Scolding, hysterics, laughter, all followed, 
and Miss Nelly brewed a hot punch, over 
whose fragrant ingredients ‘‘the boys” 
vowed never to betray Lionel; and at last 
Miss Nelly turned the key on a quiet house. 

All might have gone well had not Lionel 
troubled himself about the opinion of 
Briggs. They had once known each other 
quite well, and it was only too evident that 
Briggs must have regarded him, Lionel 
Percy Jones, as grossly intoxicated on that 
memorable evening, to have so decidedly 
and insultingly ignored the acquaintance 
existing between them. Lionel felt that he 
must call upon Briggs, and have a satis- 
factory explanation of the whole affair. 

About this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of a merry mischievous young lady, 
Miss Chatty Hearsay by name, who intro- 
duced him to her three sisters, as roguish 
and feather-brained as herself. They were 
one and all exceedingly fond of a joke, and 
retailed gossip in a way dangerous if it 
had not been singularly free from malice. 
They were simply given to a tittle-tattle, 
harmless, and often spicy. The very head 
and front of their offending had been to 
this extent, no more. 

The place of their abode was a narrow 
domicile next door to Briggs. ¢ 

Taking leave of Miss Chatty on one occa- 
sion, Lionel was asked to spend the follow- 
ing Thursday evening at her home. He 
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readily accepted the invitation to be present. 

“There are a few friends coming in,” 
further explained Miss Chatty. ‘‘ The Du 
Bois of Dash Street, the Bakers, whom you 
have met, and our next door neighbor, the 
Briggses. A quiet little affair, you under- 
stand; just music and euchre. Pray invite 
your sister to accompany you.”’ 

“Thanks! but I can’t come,’ faltered 
Lionel. “I don’t wish to meet Briggs— 
that is, I cannot make up my mind to do 
so until I have had a little explanation 
with him. But I mayas well make you my 
confidante, Miss Chatty, and ask your 
advice.”’ 

Here Lionel drew nearer to Miss Chatty 
on the sofa, and the cushion which had 
been erected as a barrier between them, a 
votive offering to les convenances, was 
quietly displaced, while Lionel’s tones sank 
into the confidential. 

Alas! poor innocent Lionel had very little 
idea of the frailty of woman’s tongue in 
those happy days, before bitter experience 
had rendered him cynical and suspicious, or 
he never would have given himself away in 
such fashion! 

Having bound the young lady by a prom- 
ise of secrecy, he proceeded to recount his 
adventures, while she listened in decorous 
and well-expressed glee till he reached the 
point of his entrance through Briggs’s yard; 
then she burst into irrepressible laughter. 

Poor Jones was obliged to join in the 
cachinnation. When she recovered breath 
enough she gasped out: 

‘Tt wasn’t Briggs’s yard at all; it was 
ours!’’ 

“Impossible! Then I am completely 
sold! You could knock me down witha 
feather!” 

My brother Charley let you in. 

“You amaze me! I could have sworn it 
was Briggs! So it was you whe called 
down, Miss Chatty?” 

‘*Of course I did; and I always believed 
that Charley had admitted a drunken bur- 
glar into our neighbor’s yard. It was my 
theory that the wretch had robbed the base- 
ment and been captured by the police, for 
we heard a terrible commotion over there.’’ 

‘Now don’t repeat what I have told you 
to your sisters, Miss Chatty,” pleaded Lio- 
nel, earnestly; ‘‘ nor to any one else. Re- 
member! I have your promise.” 

“And I shall keep it, never fear. The 
girls shall never hear it from my lips!’ 
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And so far she kept her promise. When 
she returned to her sisters’ presence, how- 
ever, she looked so roguish, that Gab (di- 
minutive for Gabrielle) exclaimed: 

“You've heard something funny, now 
haven’t you, Chatty?—and you’re just dy- 
ing to tell it.” 

“*The best joke!’ admitted Miss Chatty, 
with dancing eyes and emphatic dimples. 

*I have promised not to tell, however, and 


I wont,” 


In vain the girls coaxed and pleaded, 
threatened and scolded; Miss Chatty would 
not so much as inform them whom the joke 
concerned: a degree of reticence which 
would scarcely have been credited in the 


neighborhood where the volatile young la- 


dies had respectively won the sobriquets of 
Morning Express,’? ‘‘ The Evening 
News,’’ “‘The Daily Budget,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Graphic.”’ 

Netwithstanding Miss Chatty’s refusal to 
unburden herself to her sisters, however, it 
was not a week before Fane and Ashland 
were putting such questions as these to 
Jones: 

**You are quite certain that you know 
which of those narrow houses belongs to 
Briggs, are you not, Lionel?” or, “‘ Have 
you ever noticed the similarity between the 
voices of Mrs. Briggs and your friend Miss 
Hearsay, Jones?” or, with anxious solici- 
tude, “‘Aren’t you afraid that your aberra- 
tions on the evening that shall be nameless 
may injure your prospects in a certain 
quarter?” And when Lionel’s naturally 
sweet temper would become slightly ruf- 
fled under such provocation, Harry would 
sigh forth, ‘‘ ‘ The way of the transgressor 
is hard,’ Percy!’ and Joe would add: 


——‘* ‘ What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.’ ’’ 


In short, Lionel’s adventures were told all 
around town. And Miss Chatty was not to 
be blamed too harshly. She kept the story 
to herself until threatened with an attack of 
brain fever from over-repression. The story 
would then be told in her unconscious ray- 
ings, so she averted such a catastrophe by 
seeking an escape-valve. She found it in 
the bosom of her particular friend, Miss 
Silly Feathertop, who swore by all a school- 
girl holds sacred, that there it should re- 
main, hermetically sealed. 

Miss Feathertop was a young lady pos- 


sessed of considerable dramatic abilitv. She 
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could recount in a most realistic manner. 
A good story never lost in the telling by 
coming through her rosy lips. Gesture, 
grimace and mimicry lent pungency. She 
might have made a fortune by the histrionic 
art had she chosen to have gone upon the 
stage. Also she had a reputation for wit 
and brilliancy that must be kept up. Fur- 
thermiore, she possessed a beau, a betrothed 
lover. He called on her when Chatty’s ac- 


count was quite fresh upon her mind, and, 


as fate would have it, he was in a teasing, 
disagreeable mood. He attempted to arouse 
Miss Feathertop’s jealousy by his praises of 
acertain Miss Carp; she was the most en- 
tertaining girl he had ever met, he asserted. 


This was too much! It made Miss Feath. 
ertop feel that she must crush the mocking 


spirit out of Tom forever; she must sur- 
pass and outshine the aspiring Miss Carp, 
and thus compel Tom to admit her supe- 
riority. 

With no sign of pique, she began the task 
of entertaining the thick-headed aspirant 
for her hand. To be sure, he was heavy 
material, but the play of light artillery be- 
gan to tell on his obstinate front. It was 
impossible not to thaw somewhat before her 
brightness, sparkle and fun. Miss Chatty’s 
ideas were becoming exhausted, when she 
suddenly remembered that if there was a 
person on earth that Tom detested, it was 
Lionel Percy Jones. Of course, then, he 
would relish a joke at poor Jones’s expense. 
Swallowing the compunctious pang the 
recollection of her promise gave her, Miss 
Feathertop proceeded to swear him in. 

“Now, Tom, will you promise solemnly 
never to tell if I repeat to you a good joke 
on Percy Jones?” 

“T vow to be mum as the grave!” de- 
clared he, with upraised hand. 

Alas! the wicked and mendacious youth 
had no regard for a promise. Ere the night 
had passed, he had retold the story again 
and again, with innumerable additions and 
embellishments of his own. The next day 
Asbland heard it and repeated it to Fane. 
Now Jones hears it everywhere, and is en- 
tirely sick of it. He says that there is 
scarcely a word of truth in the story as it 
has come to be told; furthermore, he threat . 
ens to resign from his club if he hears any 
more about it there. And then he adds, 
that he sees nothing so very ridiculous in 
it, after all; it only shows at what mere 
nothings silly folks will laugh. , 
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PATENT COUPLER’S PECULIARITIES. 


A NOVEL.—AFTER THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLOODY SECRET.” 


CHAPTER I, 


was the year 1704. 
A child was born. 

It was a boy. 

He grew to be a man. 
He became a jeweller. 


II, 


There was another bey born. 
It was somewhat later. 

It was also a boy. 

It was a boy, I say. 

A pretty good sort of a boy. 
He was a deuced fine boy. 


He had a good head on him. 

A confounded big head. 

With lots in it. 

Not on it but in it. 

He became the jeweller’s clerk. 


Cuaprer III. 


The jeweller was very rich, 

He married. 

The result: A child. 

It was a girl. 

A female girl. 

A wonderfully fine woman girl. 

She had her own teeth. 

And she kept them clean, 

She had her own hair. 

Leastwise no one knew to the contrary. 
She could sit all day and do nothing. 
She could do it with success. 

As a nothingless creature she was not a 
failure. 

CuaprTer IV. 


As a grand success she was a failure. 
For her father was rich. 

She could sing. 

She could write poetry. 

She wrote some, once, 

She dropped it upon the floor. 
You may believe it, 

The clerk found it. 

He read it. 

He reread it. 

He read it again. 

He said: “She must be mine!” 
“ Yea verily.” 

He wrote some poetry. 

He dropped it. 

She picked it up. 

She read it. 


She reread it. 
She read it again. 
She said: ‘‘ He must be mine?’ 


“* Yea verily.” 
She was handsome. 


He was good-looking. 
She looked well. 
So did he, 
You bet! 

VY. 
Some more poetry was dropped. 
It was found. 


It was dropped again. 


It was found. 

It was dropped again. 

It was found. 

He proposed. 

She accepted. 

The wedding day was set. 


Some more poetry was written and 


By the jeweller. 
The rich old jeweller. 
Who had the pretty daughter. 
He read it. 
He reread it, 
He read it again. 
He said: “‘ By gum?’ 
He swore. 
Again. 
Cuapter VI. 


He called the clerk aside. 

He said: “‘ Relinquish all thy hopes.” 
He said: shant!’’ 

Thou wont?” he cried, 

‘* Nary hope!’’ said he. 

“* By the eternal I will scalp you.”’ 
“Scalp be cussed, but give me my Ma- 


tilda!’ he cried. 


“Silver spoons and a jackknife!”’ cried 


the jeweller. 


“A timeless watch with a bootjack?’ 


shouted the clerk. 


hence!’ cried the jeweller. 
He went. 

CuaprTer VIL. 
There was a rich old fellow. 


The jeweller liked him. 
They liked each other. 
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For they were both rich. 
The rich old fellow wanted the jeweller’s 


daughter. 


‘** Kin I hev her?’’ he asked. 

can!’ said the father. 

He called Matilda. 

‘* Here is your future husband,” said he. 
** Boo-hoo-boo-hoo-boo-hoo!”’ 

“ Stop 

He-he-he-he-he-he-he!”’ 

Let up.” 

Have mercy, she cried. 

** You love another?” cried he. 

I do.”’ 

** Tt is the clerk who sweeps out my store?” 
is” 

** You love him?” 

Yes.”’ 

**You want to marry him?” 

“ Yes.”’ 


**But I want you to marry thia gentle- 
” 


** But I don’t love him,” 

** But he loves you.” 

* But I hate him!’ 

** Hate, my child,” 

“Yes, pa.” 

“* But you shall marry him.” 

Never.”’ 

shall!” 

**Not much,” 

**Go to your room.” 

She went. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

The rich old fellow swore to have Matilda. 

Her father swore he might. 

Fer he was only 70. 

And she wag 19. 

But he had money. 

And the clerk had none, 


CHAPTER IX. 
The girl swore she wouldn’t marry the 


old fellow. 


If he did have money! 
If her pa did want her to. 
If he wasn’t over 70. 


And she was 19. 
Not anyf 
No mam! 
CHAPTER X. 


One night the jeweller was murdered. 
He was robbed. 

His throat had been cut. 

His brains knocked out. 

His liver taken out. 

One foot chopped off. 
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He was dead. 

He could not live. 

The doctors said he could not be revived! 

Circumstances pointed to the clerk as the 
murderer. 

But it wasn’t he. 

But circumstances were against him, 

He was arrested. 

He was put in prison. 

But he was innocent. 

The old fellow was the murderer, | 

He had hired the deed committed. 

So he could marry the girl. 

For her lover would not be around to 
interfere. 

And he would have the jeweller’s wealth, 
too. 
Which was considerable. 

But Matilda hated him. 

She believed in the innocence of her lover, 

And she believed the old fellow was 
guilty. 

She hired detectives, 

But they found out nothing. 

And she became disgusted. 

And turned detective herself. 

She collected evidence. 

It was against the old fellow. 

And consequently in favor of her lover, 

She cleared her lover and convicted the 
old fellow. 

He was sentenced. 

He was hanged. 

CHAPTER XI. 


The clerk and Matilda were happy. 
They rejoiced together. 

For the old fellow was hanged. 
And the jeweller was dead. 

And they were rich. 

And O, so happy. 

They kissed. 

They kissed again. 

Yet once more. 

My pea-blossom!”’ said the clerk, 
** My shoe-fly muffin,” said Matilda. 
Darling.” 

Dearest.’’ 

** My own.” 

“Each of us.’’ 

and inseparable.” 

and forever.” (Smack.) 


CoNCLUSION,. 
They were married. 
They lived together twenty years. 
They then died from smallpox. 
Tue Enp. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dip you know that my name was once 
Smith? Well, such is the fact. I was born 
a Smith. Heaven forbid that I should 
have named myself! But I could have—I 
would have cheerfully borne that infliction, 
but it was my other name which greatly 
troubled me. ‘When I was about four weeks 
old my mother and father became very an- 
gry ina dispute whether to name me George 
Washington Franklin Lafayette Putnam 
Smith, or John Smith. My father preferred 
the latter, but mother most always had her 
way, and so, not to give in exactly, father 
said I should not be given such an outland- 
ish coguomen, and if I was named anything 
but John Smith it would be John George 
Frank William Jefferson Smith. And he 
had his way, I wasnamed so! If my pa- 
rents had asked me I would have protested. 
But as they did not, why they did not. 
Hearken, ye reader, I grew up with that 
awful, horrible name upon me, bearing me 
down and making my life miserable. But 
I struggled up some way. I cannot tell 
bow. I lived. For nineteen long years I 
lived with my banner bearing the name 
of Johngeorgefrankwilliamjefferson Smith! 
When I went to have a pair of shoes made, 
the shoemaker took down my name upon a 
sheet of foolscap paper, and once, when I 
went toa German, he forgot my measure 
but remembered my name, and went to 
“work and made me a pair of shoes twelve 
feet long and four feet wide. Another 
time I went to have some visiting cards 
printed and I changed my mind. The 
printer said he had no cardboard big enough, 
but he thought by setting my name in bil- 
liant he could order some of sufficient size. 
But it was at school, in my younger days, 
that I suffered the greatest trials. The day 
I went to a new school, and the teacher 
called out: “Jobn G-e-o-r-g-e F-r-a-n-k 
W-i-l-l-i-a-m J-e-f-f-e-r-s-o-n Smith,” and I 
would answer “ Present,’ I knew what to 
expect at recess. 


When, at recess, I would go out into the 
play-grounds, one of the older boys would 
say: “ How do you do, John?” and then 
another would approach and ask: “ Well, 
George, how are you?” and before I had a 
chance to answer a third would say: ‘‘ How’d 
you like the teacuer, Frank?’ and up be- 
hind him would closely follow another, who 
would say: ‘‘ William, can you lend me 
your knife?” and as I was about to comply 


another said: ‘‘ Jeff Smith, I know a boy 
who can lick you!’ and after all this a 
great big, gummed-up youth would speak 
up: “If I was John George Frank William 
Jefferson Smith, what’s the rest of your 
name, I would hire an office and set up as 
aname broker.” Then, boylike, I would 
go, behind the woodpile and cry. Yes; 
great scalding tears would fall from my 
eyes, and I wondered if my parents would 
be forgiven for naming me as they had, and 


if the clergyman had not sinned for being 


an accessory to the crime—for crime it was. 
I grew pale and languished. The doctor 
came to see me and looked at my tongue, 
and gave me pills and bitter medicine. I 
would have been willing to have taken 
fourteen boxes of blue pills if I could have 
physicked off seven-eighths of my name. 
My schooldays were only a forerunner of 
what I was to endure when I went out in 
the world, The time came for. me to go 
and do for myself. Imagine the burden I 
had to bear! Most young men go forth in 
the world to make a name. With me it 
was different. J went out to lose some of 
mine. Chicago was where I stopped. I 
was walking up Lake Street toward the 
hotel when I heard a portion of my name 
called. I stopped and inquired what was 
wanted. The man who called me said he 
was talking to somebody else. I went on 
and soon I heard a portion of my name 
called again. It was a different part. I 
again stopped, but was informed I was not 
the person addressed. When I registered 
my name the clerk smiled on me, and con- 
fidentially leaned over the office counter, 
while his diamond pin almost put my eye 
out, and whispered in my ear that he dare 
not put me on the roof. It was only a 
common shingle roof and was not strong. 
He dare not risk it. My name was foo 


weighty. He would give me a room on the 
first floor. And he did—the first floor from 
the roof. But let that pass. Why should 


I, in this of all years, take up these things? 
Let the past bury its dead. After lunch 
(they had lunch at the hotel, in fact I 
found it hard to determine which was 
lunch and which the regular dinner; for 
we had crackers and cheese for lunch, with 
sometimes pork and beans; and for dinner 
we had pork and beans and sometimes 


crackers and cheese;) but as I was saying, 


after lunch I went out for a stroll. 
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I had just turned the corner when a 
coarse voice called: ‘‘Smithe,’’ “ Smithe,”’ 
emphasizing the last letter, which is not on 
my name. There was quite a crowd on 
the street, and as I looked to see who the 
man was calling I saw twenty-eight gentle- 
men turn and alsolook. Istopped. So did 
all the others, ‘At least,” I said to myself, 
“T am not alone with my name. Iam not 
unknown—” I was going to say to the 
police, and believe if I had I would not 
have missed it. I have noticed that nearly 
every person, who is unfortunate enough to 
make the acquaintance of the police, is a 
Smith. Every one of them, I can say. I 
never heard of but one person who gave 
any other name. He lived long years ago, 
and like his illustrious fellow-citizen, 
George Washington, he could not tell a lie. 
His name was Jones. Peter Jones, I think. 
But again I digress. Yes, we all stopped. 
Each one of us supposed the other was the 
one spoken to, and so each separate Smith 
turned to wend his way along the thorough- 
fare. ‘‘ John Smith,” called the stranger. 
I turned and so did the twenty-eight other 
gentlemen. Again did we think t’other 
man was the one. 

The stranger yelled still louder: 

George Smith, you!’ 

George, yes, that meant me. Merciful 
Mudgins! It meant twenty-eight other 
gentlemen too! We all were proceeding 
upon oir ways, when: 

“Frank Smith, why in—’” the rest ef the 
sentence was lost in the confusion. 

I turned again. Twenty-eight other 
Smiths turned and gazed at each other. 

** Bill Smith, if you don’t—” again was 
the balance of the stranger’s words drowned 
in the noise on the street. 

** Bill,” how familiar! Yes, that meant 
me, sure! I stopped and looked back. 
Please fan me as I write. Twenty-eight 
other Bill Smiths stopped and looked back, 
too. Twenty-eight Bill Smiths, plus the 
writer, twenty-nine! 

The stranger gpoke again. He was ap- 
proaching quite near now, and he said: 

‘* Jeff, I haven’t seen you in an age!” 

Iremained. ‘“ Jeff” was my name. I 
saylremained. Sodid twenty-eight others. 
There we stood looking inquiringly at one 
another. Chicago is a big city. The Smith 
family is numerous in Chicago. We looked 
at one another and that glance seemed to 
speak volumes. I hastened away. I felt 
bad. I needed a change of air. If there 


were twenty-eight Smiths on one thorough- 
fare at one time, how many might there be 
in Chicago? But I take the problem back. 
Statistics prove that the larger per cent of 
the inmates of the lunatic asylums go mad 
over just such problems as this. 

I turned off into another street. I came 
to the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and went up stairs. They were 
holding prayer meeting. When the gentle- 
man officiating was reading a hymn a mes- 
senger came in hurriedly and handed him 
anote. He finished the hymn, read the 
note and left the room. It was whispered 
around that a Mr. Smith had sent for him 
in his dying moments. Ah, yes! A Smith 
must die as well as a Jones, or any one else, 

The next day was Sunday, and in the 
morning I went tochureh. About the mid- 
dle of the services the minister said Mr. 
John Smith’s little son had fallen and hurt 
himself severely, and the physician had 
sent for his father. Six Mr. John Smiths 
stood up in their pews. A painful pause 
fell upon the congregation. At last up 
spoke one Mr. Smith. ‘ Will the clergy- 
man please say which Mr. Smithitis? The 
one who lives on Madison Street, or the one 
who lives on Monroe, Wabash, Adams, or 
where?” ‘The residence is not given in 
the note which was sent, and the messenger 
has left.”” Then all that remained was for 
them all to leave and see if it was their lit- 
tle boy. This is remarkable for another 
reason: they were all married men and had 
each a little boy! They had hardly left the 
church before the minister said: 

“No! Iam mistaken in the name. The 
*G’ looks so much like a ‘J’ on the first 
glance that I took it for that. It is George 
instead of John Smith.”’ 

Then there rose up in that sacred edifice 
eight George Smiths! They wended their 
way to the door and left. How long this 
thing might have continued I cannot tell, 
had services not been dismissed. 

I went to the theatre and there, too, I 
found many, many Smiths. There was a 
Smith on every corner. A Smith in every 
store. All the newsboys were Smiths. 

At last I left Chicago. In a village I, 
with my name, was somebody, if I was but 
a youth. In Chicago, there I was nobody. 

The Legislature met a few months later, 
and they answered my petition. I dropped 
the name of Smith with all its appendages, 
and became then what I am now, Patent 
Coupler. “Simply this and nothing more.” 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
4 SEPARATION. 


Tue children paused a moment in amaze- 
ment at the singular manner in which the 
stolen watch had turned up, but as the vil- 
Jain began to come to his senses, Tom 
exclaimed: 

“‘Come—hurry up—he’ll kill us both!’ 

As they were crawling out of the window, 
the fellow rose up and made after them; 
but they eluded his clutches, and ran up the 
wharves, until certain that he could not 
overtake them. Night was coming on, or 
had, in fact, already set in, and Tom found 
a hiding-place for them in a shed behind a 
coal office. He had seen Uncle William’s 
watch a dozen times before it was stolen, 
and he was certain that this was the one. 
Indeed, it bore an inscription which set all 
doubts at rest. 

“‘T told ’em I didn’t steal it!’ said Tom, 
as he held it up and turned it over; “ and 
now I can go back and face ’em!”’ 

The children had already planned to start 
for Kingston next morning, when a thought 
came to Tom which upset the plan. The 
money was still missing, and there were no 
hopes of its ever being recovered. If he 


took the watch back, would any one but 
Mrs. Tompkins believe the story of its sin- 
gular recovery? Wouldn’t Mr. Cottonbolt 
and Justice Jones say that the boy had 
been unable to dispose of the watch, or was 
afraid to, and that he had returned it asa 
useless encumbrance, and was telling them 
a lie, to clear himself of the consequences 
of theft? 

Ah! another thing—he had broken jail, 
and they would arrest him again. Ashe 
thought of the jail, the faces of his fellow- 
prisoners rose before him, and Tom laid his 
hand on Jennie’s shoulder, and whispered: 

“T remember him now—he was one of 
the jail prisoners!” 

It was one of the men; the more Tom 
called up his looks the more sanguine he 
felt, but he could not get a clear idea of 
how the rascal came by the watch. He 
might have been the one who robbed the — 
house, or he might have received it from 
the thief. He had either served his time in 
jail or broken out, and it would not be well 
for the children to meet him again. They 
must look up a new home, and hereafter, 
when on the street, they must look out for 
both Uncle Jacob and the jail-bird. 

Neither of the children got much sleep 
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that night, and both were astir at early day- 
light to look upa new home. They went 
up the wharves a full mile, and then com- 
ing to adilapidated old wharf around which 
half a dozen old flatboats and barges were 
half buried in the mud, or were chained to 
piles and left to rot, they hunted around 
and found under the wharf, well hidden 
from both land and water, an old hulk 
which would afford fair shelter with a little 
repairing. Breakfast was no sooner over 
than they hauled down some boards and 
built themselves a den which was as com- 
fortable and clean as the room in the old 
warehouse, though not a tenth as large. 

Tom was afraid that the harbor police 

“would chase them out, or that the river 
thieves would visit the place, and neither 
stirred out that day except when Tom went 
tO. purchase something for supper. He 
bought an armful of hay on the way back 
to make them a bed, and when night came 
they congratulated. themselves on having 
such a good home, The waves made music 
as they washed the sides of the boat, and 

.. the waifs slept soundly and had no fears, 
When another morning dawned both were 
anxious to go upon the street again. In 
their hurried exit from the warehouse they 
had left their baskets and trays and stock 
behind, and the first thing was to purchase 
new supplies and a new outfit. When they 
had done this it was noon, and they were 
sitting on some boxes in the alley in rear of 
a store, eating cakes, when an alarm of fire 
(was sounded, and men went rushing down 
.. the street. Smoke and flames were pouring 
» from the windows of a large building two 
blocks away, and Tom was at once greatly 
' excited, having never witnessed a fire in the 
city before. Jennie pleaded with him not 
» to go down, and waited until the steamers 

, went rushing past. Then his excitement 

@verbalanced every consideration, and he 

paid: 

“T’ll go down and be back in ten min- 

. utes. Watch the baskets, and don’t move 

from here.”’ 

It wasn’t much of a fire, and the steam- 
ers soon got the better of it; but Tom was 
absent nearly half an hour. He returned 

. ‘to the alley to tell Jennie all about it, but 
she was not there. He ran up to the other 
block, but she was nowhere to be seen. 
After waiting ten or fifteen minutes, think- 
ing she might have followed him to the fire, 


he was going around the block again, when 
a bootblack asked him: 

** Be you looking for anybody?” 

“Yes, for a little girl with a brown straw 
hat on,’’ answered Tom. 

‘The leetle gal who sat on the boxes in 
there?” 

Yes.” 

** Well, then you wont find her,” contin. 
ued the boy. ‘She wasa sitting there, and 
I was a standing here, when an old feller 
with a long nose come in here with a po- 
liceman, and she was took. She tried to 
git away, but the bluecoat nabbed her, and 
I guess she’s locked up, for I heard the old 
chap say she stole his money, and he’d send 
her to prison if it took his last cent,”’ 

Tom grew pale, and his legs trembled so 
that he had to sit down. 

**Was she your leetle sister?” asked the 
boy. 

Tom nodded his head, but couldn’t speak, 
_ “Well, it’s tuff, it is!’ continued the 
boy; “‘but mebbe they can’t prove it agin 
her, and she’Jl git clear. If you go down 
to the station, they may let you see her, 
and they may lock you up—just as apt to 
do one as the other; for the old man with 
the long nose asked her where Tom was, 
and I guess he meant you.” 

The news broke Tom down. The de- 
scription of the old man with the long nose 
was the description of Uncle Jacob, He 
had come across Jennie and had her ar- 
rested, and he would either get her back to 
his den or swear her into prison. If Tom 
went to the station to see her, Uncle Jacob 
might be there, or he might have left orders, 
and Tom would fall into another trap. And 
yet he felt, as if he must see her and learn 
all about it, and try and find out what 
would be done with her. 

Don’t cry, pardner,’’ said the bootblack, 
as he saw Tom’s tears. ‘‘ I know the ropes, 
and if you say so, I’ll go down and find out 
all about it. The perlice don’t never put 
their claws on me, and if I asks ’em they'll 
tell.” 

He ran off, and came back in about half 
an hour to say that Jennie was locked up, 
and that they were in hopes to get Tom. 
Uncle Jacob had charged them both with 
theft, and Jennie would be tried next 
morning. If the charge was sustained, she 
would be sent to the workhouse for three or 
six months or a year. 

“I don’t see what you can do,” he re 
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plied in answer to Tom’s question. ‘ They 
want to get you too, and you had better 
keep away. She’ll cry and take on, and say 
she never stole, and mebbe they’ll let her 
off; but if they don’t, they wouldn’t be- 
lieve a boy like us when an old man was 
swearing t’other way.” 

The boy seemed to take quite a liking to 
Tom, and after advising him as well as he 
could, he agreed to be at that place next 
day at noon and tell Tom how the case 
came out. With this understanding they 
separated, he to ply his vocation, and Tom 
to creep through the streets to the old wharf 
and his hiding-place. He was badly fright- 
ened, as he had nearly forgotten Uncle 
Jacob and his threats, and had reason to 
believe that if Jennie was not convicted the 
old man would manage to get her home 
again. Then there was the watch thief to 
look out for, and Tom began to think his 
troubles would weigh him down. He did 
not leave his den again that day, nor until 
about eleven o’clock the next day, when he 
started out to keep the appointment with 
the bootblack and learn Jennie’s fate, 

The boy was waiting in the alley when 
Tom arrived, and he looked so sober that 
his bad news could be read in his face. 

“ They sent her up for six months,” com- 
menced the boy, as he made Tom sit down. 
“TI was there all the time, and I tell you 
that leetle gal talked like a lawyer. The 
old man swore that she was a thief, but any 

_one could see that he was swearing to a lie. 
If there’d been any man there to speak for 
the gal, she’d have been discharged.” 

** Did she cry very hard?’ asked Tom. 

_ You bet she didn’t,” replied the boy. 
** She looked all around to see if she could 
see you, and she talked up to the judge as 
if she knew all about the lawyer’s trade. 
She’s a very nice leetle gal, she is.” 

The boy had been in the workhouse, and 
he told Tom how Jennie would fare. The 
six months would soon go by, he said, and 
Tom must write down the date so as to call 
for her the morning of her discharge. He 
offered to take Tom into partnership, and 
share his profits and his food and lodgings; 
and when Tom shook his head, the lad 
replied: 

“All right, my alderman! -and if you 
should get into any more trouble and want 
to see me, I’m generally to be found around 
these corners.”’ 

He went off whistling “‘ Long Time Ago,” 


and Tom returned to the old wharf to lay 
new plans. 


CHAPTER XII. 


GOOD LUCK. 


Tom had no intention of leaving the city 
until rejoined by Jennie. If he could have 
seen her and spoken a few words before he 
was taken away, he would have told her 
that he would watch and wait for her resto- 
ration to liberty. She would be frightened 
and grieved, and the boy lie awake for hours 
wondering if they would make her work 
very hard, and if they would abuse her, and 
if she wouldn’t grieve when she thought of 
him. It had been a great encouragement 
to bim to, have her with him. She was 
good and tender-hearted, and she always 
wanted him to do right and discouraged 
anything wrong; and if his heart grew 
faint, she had words of hope and praise. 

Tom had enough money left to purchase 
a new outfit, but he did not know how he 
would get along alone, and his distress of 
mind was so great that he entirely forgot 
the recovered watch which was to be the 
means of setting him right with the people 
of Kingston. By-and-by he dozed, and the 
waves danced against the old barge and 
made music which lulled him to sleep. 
Then he dreamed. He thought a woman 
with a sad sweet face came to the old wharf 
and looked down upon him as he slept 
upon his bed of hay, and. by-and-by he 
heard her say: 

“ Try to do right!” 

The voice was low and sweet, like deli- 
cious music, and it thrilled to the boy’s 
heart. 

‘“*Your mother wants you to bea good 
boy,’’ said the woman, as he looked up at 
her; and then something seemed to. clear 
away from his eyes, and he saw that it was 
the mother of whom people had told him, 
but whom he could not remember. He felt 
his heart thrill and throb as it never had 
before, and he longed to reach her side and 
feel her arms about him. 

“Take me, mother!’ he cried, holding 
out his arms; but she shook her head 
sadly and whispered: 

*‘You cannot come to me, but I will 
watch over you and be with you in the 


crowded street ot on the lonely road, Be 


good—be honest and truthful, and your 
reward shall come.”’ 
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He saw her moving away and he held out 
his arms again and cried: 
**T’ll be good—don’t leave me, mother!’’ 


He was speaking the words when he 


awoke from his dream, and he sprang upon 
the wharf and looked around in the dark- 
ness to catch another sight of her. It was 


only a dream and he soon realized it; but 


millions of money could not have purchased 
the new feeling which it had awakened in 
his heart. No mother’s kisses had touched 
his cheek since he could remember, no 
mother’s hand had been extended to allay 
pain, no mother’s tears and kind words had 
won the victory for good when his heart felt 
bitter and wicked. 

“It was an angel, I guess,’”’ he whispered 
as he lay down to sleep again, “ and I’ll be 
as good as ever I can.” 

When morning came Tom felt brave- 
hearted and ambitious, and he determined 
on procuring a new outfit and becoming a 
pepcorn and candy boy again. If no one 
drove him away he could make his home in 
the old barge until cold weather came, and 
by that time he would be in position to 
make better arrangements. It was now the 
first of July, and Jennie would be set at 
liberty in December. He counted the 
months and days, and with a piece of coal 
marked the time on the side of the barge, 
eo that he should not forget it. He had no 
hope of her coming out before the six 
months were ended, as he was her only 
friend, and Uncle Jacob had money and 
influence. 

Tom procured his outfit during the fore- 
noon, and he found plenty of customers up 
to the hour when he started to return to the 
old wharf to pass the night. He was walk- 
ing along a wharf, keeping his eyes open 
fora sight of Uncle Jacob or the watch- 
thief, when he heard a scream and a shout, 
and some one called out that a little girl had 
fallen from the wharf. He ran to the edge 
and saw her struggling in the water. Men 
shouted for boats, life-preservers and ropes, 
and were so confused that the child was 
drowning before their eyes, when Tom 
dropped his basket and made a long leap 
from the wharf. The girl was sinking for 
the last time, but his fingers clutched her 
dress and pulled her to the surface. 

“Brave boy—hold on—here, catch this!’ 
cried the men, and a life-preserver attached 
to a rope was thrown him. He caught it, 


and with the girl resting on his arm, was 
towed down toa pair of steps and pulled 
out. 

‘* Here, let me have her!” shouted a man, 
pushing through the crowd, and he took the 
little girl and bore her into a warehouse 
office. 

** Well done, boy—who are you?—what’s 
your name?” asked half a dozen men of 
Tom. 

When he told them, one handed hii two 
dollars, another ene, and all gave something, 
so that he had quite a handful of money, 
They were still plying him with questions, 
when the father of the child came out of 
the office and pushed through the crowd, 
saying: 

“*She’s all right, and now I want to see 
that brave boy!”’ 

He led Tom into the office, made him sit 
down, and began to question him. 

“*T want to do something to reward you,” 
he said, “‘ and what shall it be?’ 

** Please sir, I’d like a place to work,’ re- 
plied Tom, 

“You shall have it, my boy, and that 
without delay.” 

Then turning to a man in the office he 
continued: 

** Here, Steadman, get this boy two good 
suits of clothes, find him a place to board, 
and pay three months in advance, and let 
him come here and be errand boy at five 
dollars per week!’ 

Tom couldn’t help crying over his good 
luck, and the gentleman patted him on the 
shoulder and said: 

** You earned it all, my lad, and more too. 
Those fellows would have let her drown, 
and if she had been taken from me, I don’t 
know as I’d have cared to live longer. I'll 
have you right here where I can see you, 
and if you are a good boy you will always 
have a friend in me.”’ 

Tom could hardly credit his senses. It 
was no great thing, he thought, to jump 
from the wharf and grasp a child, but they 
praised him until he wondered if he was 
not dreaming again. 

Steadman was the bookkeeper, and as 
soon as the gentleman, whose name was 
King, had gone home with his daughter, he 
took Tom out to a clothier’s and purchased 
him the two suits throughout, with a trunk, 
eombs, brushes, towels, soap and whatever 
the boy might need. 
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** You aint a bad-looking boy,”’ said Stead- 
man, as Tom was dressed from crown to 
sole in a suit of gray, which was to be his 
office suit, and Steadman was not the only 
one to say so. Poor Tom went around 
with tears in his eyes, afraid that it was 
some joke or illusion, and so big-hearted 
that he could hardly reply to a single ques- 
tion. 

‘“Now then,” said the old bookkeeper 
when Tom’s outfit was complete. “I know 
of amotherly old Jady who keeps a few 
boarders, and she’ll be glad to have you in 
the house.”’ 

They walked around to the place, and 
‘Tom was at once provided with a cosy room 
and made to feel at home, and told to be at 
the office at eight o’clock next morning to 
enter upon his duties, 

“If Jennie only knew this,” whispered 
‘Tom to himself a hundred times during the 
evening, and he thought if Mr. Steadman 
proved to be a good friend, he would take 
him into his confidence and tell him all 
about Uncle Jacob and Jennie. 

That night the boy dreamed again. He 


thought he was back in the old barge under 
the wharf on his bed of hay, and that the 
angel came again. He was watching for 
her, and her face was less sad and more 
beautiful, as if she was happier than before. 

**Do right and you shall be rewarded!’ 
she whispered, as he held out his arms. 

**Let me come and take your hand!” he 
called, his heart bursting with love for her. 

She shook her head and said: 

‘The shadow of death is between us and 
we cannot meet, but I will guard you and 
whisper to your heart. Doright every time 
—be honest and true.” 

She turned to go, and he called: 

**Come back! come back! I never hada 
mother to love 

He opened his eyes and good Aunt Dolby 
stood there with her hand on his shoulder 
and the tears in her eyes. 

** Breakfast is ready,” she said, “and I 
came to wake youup. You were dream- 
ing of an angel and talking in your sleep, 
God pity the poor boy who hasn’t hada 
mother’s love and care!’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 


THE LITTLE BURGLAR. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


OnE summer afternoon, James Bradbury 
> 48s walking along a road which led to the 
wn where he lived. He had been to a 
neighboring town on an errand for his 
father, and had decided to walk back, in- 
stead of waiting an hour for the cars, It 
‘was a long and lonely walk, and he had 
travelled about one-third of the way, when 
he expressed a wish that he had somebody 
forcompany. The wish was hardly uttered, 
before it was granted; for, on a rock by the 
roadside, James espied a boy eating some 
crackers and cheese, and evidently enjoying 
himself. James recognized him immedi- 
ately as being John Ray, Squire McAllis- 
ter’s new boy. Squire McAllister was a 
wealthy lawyer, who lived in the largest 
house in Hampton, and this John Ray was 
a boy he had recently hired to look after his 
horse and cow, and do the odd chores about 
the house. Like James, he had been on an 


“errand, and was now on his way home. 


The crackers and cheese were his dinner. 
He had taken them in his pocket, and this 


was the first chance he had had to eat them, 

**Halloo, Jim! Is that you?” was his 
greeting, when James Bradbury had ap- 
proached near enough to hear a salutation. 

“*It isn’t anybody else,” replied James, a 
little surprised to hear himself so familiarly 
addressed by one he had little or no acquaint- 
ance with. 

“Your name is Jim Bradbury, isn’t it?” 
was Ray’s next question. 

“ Yes.’”’ 

thought so. I heard the boys call you 
Jim, and I saw you go into old Bradbury’s 
house every day. My name is Ray—John 
Ray, and I work for old McAllister,’ said 
the boy. 

‘*I know you do,” remarked James, not 
much pleased at hearing his father called 
**old Bradbury.” 

“T don’t like the place much, but it will 
do until I find something betterto do. The 
old man is too mean,”’ said Ray. 

*T always thought Squire McAllister was 
a very nice kind of a man,” said James. 
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“T don’t think so. He sent me away 
over to Craft’s Corner, to drive a cow that 
he sold a man, and all he gave me for din- 
ner -was a dozen crackers and a piece of 
cheese. Isn’t that rather stingy?’ asked 
John. 

What should you have liked?” inquired 
James. 

**O, it would have been handsome in him 
to have given me a dollar bill, and let me 
get my dinner at Craft’s Corner. A fellow 
needs a good dinner, after walking most 
thirteen miles. I found out one thing by 
going, anyhow.”’ And John rose from the 
rock, brushed the crumbs from his trousers, 
and walked along with James. 

** What was it?’”’ inquired his companion. 

“IT found a place where the raspberries 
grow as thick as—as hasty-pudding, and 
big ones, too—regular stunners! I could 
fill a water-pail in half an hour. Will you 
go to-morrow and pick ’em with me?” said 
Ray. 

“Raspberries! Yes, go to-morrow 
afternoon, if I can get away,’’ said James, 
feeling as if he had no right to make an 
agreement, without the consent of his father 
or mother. 

‘Then you’ll promise to go, will you?” 
asked Ray. 

“Yes—I’ll go, any way,’’ replied James. 

“Enough said. I will meet you at the 
tannery to-morrow afternoon, at two 
o’clock, and we’ll go right to the place; and 
I tell you what ’tis, Jim, you’ll be glad you 
went. By the way, what does your father 
do for a living? He isina bank, isn’t he?’’ 

“Yes, He is cashier of the Soap-Bubble 


National Bank,” was the reply, 


“Has plenty of money to handle every 
day, I suppose?’’ continued Ray. 

“* Yes; he is paying it out and taking it 
in all the time,’’ replied James. 

** Where do they put all the money when 


it comes night?” inquired Ray. 


Q, they have a great iron safe built right 
in the wall, and all the money is putin there 
and locked up. Father keeps the key,’’ an- 
swered James. 

Carries it home with him, don’t 
asked Ray. 


“Certainly. He wouldn’t be so foolish 


as to leave it in the bank,” answered James, 
“*T wouldu’t want to have a bank key in 
my trousers pocket all night. I should be 
afraid that a burglar would get into the 
house and try to steal it,’’ remarked John. 
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* He doesn’t let it stay in his pocket alt 
night. There is alittle drawer in the dress- 
ing-table, and itis put in there. A thief 
would never think of looking there for it,” 
said James. 


John Ray seema¢ to be well satisfied with 
the ease with which he pumped his compan- 
ion, and it was not long before he had ac- 
quainted himself with all the minute par- 
ticulars of the bank key and its customary 
whereabouts. At the same time, he made 
himself so agreeable to James, that the lat- 
ter thought him one of the best boys he had 
ever known. Boys are easily deceived as 
to acquaintances, and when left to their 
own selection, almost always make some 
mistake. 

The next morning, while Mr. Bradbury 
and his family were at breakfast, they heard 
a loud shouting in the street, as if some one 
was attempting to drive an obstinate cow. 

** Who is that, making such a noise?” in- 
quired Mr. Bradbury. 

“It is that boy of Squire McAllister’s; he 
is driving the cow to pasture. I don’t know 
whathisnameis. Perhaps Jimmy knows?” 
And Margaret turned to her brother, in- 
quiringly. 

** His name is John Ray,’’ said James. 

“IT wonder where McAllister picked up- 
such a boy as that. I don’t like his looks 
at all,’ said Mr. Bradbury. ‘I do hope 
that you will not get acquainted with him, 
James.” 

James felt rather uncomfortable, after 
this remark; but he remained silent, giving 
all his attention to the breakfast. 

“*How did you find out his name, Jim- 


my?” asked his sister, 
“T heard that was his name,” replied 


James. 
**Let that satisfy you, then,’”’ said his 
father; “‘for I do not wish you to add him 


to your list of playmates. At any rate, 
wait till he is better known in town, Do 


you hear, James?” 

‘Yes sir,’”’ replied the son; and he tried 
to hide his face in a teacup, so burning red 
it felt. 

His sister noticed it, and wishing to re- 
lieve his confusion, not knowing why it 
was, said: 

‘1 do not think James will care anything 
about John Ray; he has plenty of playfel- 
lows already, and I believe they are all well 
behaved and respectable.” 

Mr. Bradbury said no more, but soo 
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afterwards took his hat and went to his 
business. 

James sat for some moments, think- 
ing over his father’s words. He thought it 
was unreasonable to forbid his associating 
with a boy no one knew anything against. 
He had promised to be at the tannery, and 
he tried to persuade himself that it would 
be as wrong to break his promise to John 
Ray as it would to disobey his father. He 
wanted to go for the berries; he had been 
thinking of it ever since it was first proposed, 
and now he could see no good reason for 
giving it up. If John Ray proved to bea 
bad boy, it would be very easy to quit going 
with him; but it did not seem fair to judge 
a boy without a trial. This was the argu- 
ment James used to convince himself that 
it would be perfectly right to keep his en- 
gagement with Ray, in spite of his father’s 
commands. Boys do not reflect that they 
must not question their parents’ reasons for 
requesting obedience. One of the most 
dangerous things a child can do is to dis- 
obey father or mother. It has made many 
a life miserable, which would have been 
happy, besides incurring the displeasure of 
God, by breaking one of his holy command- 
ments, 

The forenoon was far from being a happy 
one to James Bradbury. He once decided 
to go to his father’s store, and tell him the 
whole affair and abide by his decision; his 
mother was visiting at her sister’s in anoth- 
er town, and there was no one in the house 


but his sister Margaret. He determined to 
ask her advice; she was ten years older 


than he, and had always lent a willing ear 
to all his trouble, and assisted him out of 


them. He found her in the parlor, but she 
had some visitors, and he could not speak 
to her before them. This was unfortunate, 
for Margaret would soon have influenced 
him aright, and saved him from the penalty 


of disobedience, He did not wait for her, 
but set out to meet John Ray at the ap- 


pointed hour, at the tannery. 

He was a little early, but the leisure time 
was spent in looking about the tannery, and 
seeing the hides in the various stages of be- 


ing tanned, One of the men cut off a piece 
of leather for him, it was about as large as 


a silver dollar. James cut it into a circular 
form, and putting a string through the cen- 
tre he made a very good “sucker.” By 


wetting it, and laying it on a large stone or 
brick he could lift them easily. 


While 
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amusing himself with this, John Ray came 
along. 

“Halloo, Jim! You are here before me. 
Where’s your basket?” was John’s first re- 
mark on seeing his companion. 

“TI didn’t bring any basket. I was afraid 
some one would see me and want to know 
where I was going,” replied James. 

“Well, no matter. Mine is a pretty big 
one, and I guess it will do for both of us. 
Come, we must hurry,” and the boys hast- 
ened along. 

It was a long walk to the spot where Ray 
had seen the raspberries growing so luxuri- 
antly. They crossed a number of fields, 
made their way through a thick wood, and 
finally came to a rocky ridge where the 
berries, red, ripe and luscious, hung bril- 
liantly from the slender vines. They imme- 
diately commenced filling the basket. At 
first it was very pleasant, but before a great 
while they were tired, and decided to leave. 
the basket hanging to the limb of an oak 
tree, while they roamed about. 

“Lend me your knife, Jim,” said John, 
stopping at a young sappling which was 
growing straight and strong from the . 
ground; ‘I want this for a cane.” 

James put his hand into his pocket and 
drew forth the knife, and handed it to John. 
At the same instant a small brass key fell 
to the ground, the long soft moss preventing 
its fall from being heard. Ray saw it, and 
calling James’s attention to some distant 
object he stooped quickly and put the key ~ 
in his pocket. It was the doorkey to Mr. 
Bradbury’s house, and John knew it, for he 
had seen James use it. A short time after 


this the boys came to a deep ravine, on the 


opposite side of which the steep rocks rose 
to quite a height above their heads. Right 
across from where they stoed a wide ledge 
was formed in the precipice, and a fallen 
tree made a bridge overit. The boys saw 


it, and each expressed a desire to go across 


to the ledge upon it. By skillful manceu- 


vering John managed to get James over 
first. The feat was done successfully, the 
tree being perfectly strong and safe, but the 
end only rested a very few inches on the 
ledge, and as soon as James was safely over - 


John pulled the tree in such a manner that 


the end slipped off, and the whole bridge 
went into the ravine with a loud crash. 
James saw this movement with consterna- 
tion, for it made him a prisoner on the ledge 
with no chance of escape. John pretended 
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to be very sorry, and after numerous sug- 
gestions he said he would go for help. 

Now John’s real intention was to rob the 
Soap-Bubble Bank, and it was for this rea- 
son that he had struck up such an intimacy 
with James Bradbury, and decoyed him 
away from home on purpose to get the door- 
key from him. By good luck this had fallen 
into his hands without any trouble, and 
with it he intended to enter the house at 
night and steal the key of the bank safe. 
In order to insure his getting in, he called 
at Mr. Bradbury’s, and told Miss Margaret 
that her brother James would spend the 
evening with a friend named David Manks, 
and would not be at home till about eleven 
o'clock, This story was believed, and the 

aain lock of the door was not locked, so 
hat James could enter with his nightkey. 

John Ray kept good watch, and when he 
saw all the lights extinguished, save the 
hall lamp, he knew that Mr. Bradbury and 
‘the family had gone to their beds. He then 
opened the front door carefully and entered. 
Up the staircase he crept, and waited at the 
chamber door until by the breathing within 
he was sure that the cashier was asleep. 
He then tried the chamber door; it opened, 
and the young rogue soon found the little 
drawer, and the key was init. Quickly and 
aoiselessly he transferred it to his pocket, 
and turned to leave the room; but to his 
horror a white figure stood in the doorway; 
the culprit’s knees smote together with fear, 
and he could feel his hair rising on end. 
The figure advamced toward him; he 
stepped hastily back, stumbled over a foot- 
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stool, and, unable to recover his balance, he 
fell with all his weight upon Mr, Bradbury 
who was soundly slumbering in the bed. 
At the same instant a piercing shriek was 
heard, and the ghost added to the general 
consternation by falling on the floor. Mr. 
Bradbury was wide awake in an instant, 
and had John Ray firmly in his grasp; he 
then rang the bell violently, and soon had 
the servants at hand. The ghost proved to 
be Margaret Bradbury, who was sometimes 
given to somnambulism, and on this occa- 
sion was walking in her sleep. The noise 
that John made in falling, awakened her, 
and the fright she received at finding her- 
self in such an unexpected place, caused her 
to scream and faint. 

John Ray confessed his wicked plot, and 
begged for mercy. He told where he had 
left James, but nothing could be done to- 
wards releasing him till morning. The bad 
boy was securely locked up for the remain- 
der of the night; when morning came he 
showed the way to James’s rock. The poor 
boy had passed the night in crying and 
lamenting. He was overjoyed at seeing his 


father again. A bridge was soon arranged, 
and he was released from his prison. 


John Ray was punished for his wicked- 
ness by long imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary at hardlabor. James Bradbury never 
saw him again; but he never forgot him nor 


the fearful night he passed on that lonely 
and dangerous ledge. It was a heavy pun- 
ishment for disobedience, but it had a good 
effect, for ever after that James was careful 
to do nothing without his parent’s sanction. 


Tue Promise or Yours.—What a ter- 
rible mistake we do make in this matter to 
be sure! Is there a family in the land 
where the genius has not grown up into a 
very poor creature—whose cygnet has put 
on no swan’s plumage as he swam down the 
stream of years? If the despised fool has 
not as often developed into a genius, it is 
that geniuses are rare birds that do not 
roost on every perch. If we were quite wise 
ourselves, of course we should make these 
mnistakes less often; but are they not almost 
impossible to avoid? How can we look on 
a bright child, quick in thought, ready in 
speech, and full of childish wit and fun, 
and refrain from doing the little rule of 
three sum about it! If the child of eight is 
so clever, what will the man of thirty not 


be? Or, again, how can we guess that the 
dull thick-witted child, sleepy and listless, 
who has never seen a gleam of the other’s 
wit, who has none of the charm and bright- 
ness of the other, dull in perception and 
slow in speech—how can we guess that he 
is a genius in disguise? How can we tell 
that the quick early growth of the one will 
be arrested, that his wit will crystallize into 
flippancy, and his cleverness into disputa- 
tious }dogmatism—that the future Lord 
Chancellor will make q briefless barrister, 
the future bishop a croquet-playing curate, 
the general a half-pay captain, and so for? 
And what is to make us guess that the 
heaviness and cloudiness of the other is but 
the ferment of great mental powers, the 
mysterious development of a grand intellect? 
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Answers to May Puzzles. 


My first a schoolboy often does, 
When a knife is in his hand; 

My second is what soldiers form 
When they in order stand; 

My third is in everything that walks, 

Whether man, or beast, or bird; 


And find it where you find my third, 
101.— Alphabetical Arithmetic. 
HUG)NIREATB(HAIR 
NRE 
HTEA 
HTNH 
TGTB 
TEER 
TNE 
“Wrup Ross.” 
Word Anagrams, 


102, Got ten men in. 108. Their hot. 
104. Oh! sing le port. 105. Mine ghost. 
106. Go use a lid. 107. Malice daunt. 
108..A beer deluge. 109. Uncle’s rods, 
110. O, mute! Isnub. 111. Do try marm. 
“ Humsve.” 

112.—Double Diamond. 

Across.—In the sea; a receptacle; wick- 
edness; workers on cloth; fame; to en- 
deavor; in the sea. 

Downward.—In the trees; to stop the 
mouth; formed; seamen; fame; to endeay- 
or; in the trees, Cram 


113.—Word Square. 
Shoots; to change; a passage; a member 
of a political association; idle; bounds. 
“Wrap Ross.” 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


82. Rigmarole. 83. Invulnerable. 84. Oc- 
tagonal, 85. Secede. 86. Bayonet. 87. Par- 


simonious, 

8& BishoP 8% BAJAR 
YokohamaA ABANO 
Ristorl JAROM 
o's Te ANOKA 
Nich E ROMAN 

90. G-Anne-t, 91. L-aria-t. 92. D-owl-e. 

98. E-spine-l. 

4 AMIDAS Cc 
MODES BED 
IDLE BARON 
DEE NET 
2° 8 


Now for my whole please search with care, 


Hidden Geographicals. 
to a cricket, singing on 


115. Adonis was the son of Myrrha. 
116. An impatient patient; a gouty gen- 
tleman, 
117, The stone was jasper, not flint. 
PL... ‘““The green bay lends its grateful 
e ” 


119. We found the scamp—a native of 


wh. 
120. Can elephants climb a tree? 
“Brau K.” 


121.—Numerical 
Iam composed of ten letters, and am a 
colored person. 
My 1, 2, 9, 4, 5, is to shut up. 
1, 6, isa 


My 3, 10, 8, pleasant odo., 
BYRNBHO, 


Decapitations., 
122. Behead a substitution of a new debt 
for an old one, and leave a tribute. 
123. Something left out, and leave an 


124. Conceited, and leave confined. 
125. An address, and leave an allowance, 


Humeave. 


196.—Cryptogram. 

Se of my wholmelusymidormo crwy 
aweabw oe pejjeybd pmbbwu 
retr celuf, orwd twywimbbd gfw bec 
bmytgmtw. BYRNEHC.” 


127.—Cross-Word Enigma, 

The Ist is in ash, but not in pine; 

The 2d is in sup, but not ia : 

The 8d is in slipper, but not in shoe; 

The 4th is drab, but not in blue; 

The 5th is in plate, but not in dish; 

The whole is the name of a fish. 
A. Baiees. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUB CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers, The 
New England ——— ear; for the sec- 
ond complete list, The Gem, three 
months. For the best list, if all are not 
solved, we will send a handsome chromo. 

Answers. 

The uzzles were solved 
John ter, A. 
son, Walter 8. Roberts, E, Everett Rider, 
and R. P. Miller. No. 8 was solved ++ Fa 
C. Montague. Annie J. Smith solved Nos. 


8 and 14, 
Prize Winners. 


Daunter, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the best list 
of answers for February. E. Everett Rider 
Washington, D. C., for first solution of 
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96. Gale-ra. 97. Gala-ga. 98. H-all. oo. 
99. D-esk. 


Ballou s Monthly Magazine, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Rock CrgeamM.—This will be found to be 
@ very ornamental as well as a delicious dish 
for the supper table. Boil a teacupful of 
the best rice till quite soft in new milk, 
sweetened with powdered loaf sugar, and 
pile it upon adish. Lay on it, in different 
places, square lumps of either currant jelly 
or preserved fruit of any kind; beat up the 
whites of five eggs to astiff froth, witha 
little powdered sugar, and flavor with either 
orange-flower water or vanilla. Add to this 
when beaten very stiff, about a tablespoon- 


_ ful of rich cream, and drop it over the ride, 
~ giving it the form of a rock of snow. 


WaFFLEs.—One quart of milk, a little 


_sour if possible; a piece of butter the size 


of amegg; a piece of lard the same size; 
four eggs. Mix well with flour enough to 


make a stiff batter. If the milk is a little - 


sour, soda enough to cover afive cent piece, 
will be sufficient to raise the-waffles; but if 
itis fresh a teaspoonful of soda must be 
used; a teaspoonful of salt; bake as quick- 
ly as possible. 


one cup flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
soda, two teaspoonfuls sour cream. Bake 
sah a Saal oven and roll up. 

‘peemtndting pint of milk, one teacup of 
yeast, mix it thin; when light, add twelve 
ounces of sugar, ten ounces of butter, four 
eggs, flour sufficient to make it as stiff as 


bread. When risen’ again, mould and 
_ spread in on tin. 


Cream (without. cream).—One_ 


cup sugar, one eup ‘and one-half flour, one 


" teas poonful baking-powder (or cream tartar, 


or soda if preferred—of former one teaspoon- 
ful, latter one-half teaspoonful), three eggs. 


ilu 


To MAKE Goon RusK.—Take a piece , 
of bread-dough, large enough to fill a quart 


bowl, one teagup of melted butter, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus; knead quite 


hard, roll out thin, lap it together, roll to: 


the thickness of a thin biscuit, cut out with 


a biscuit mould, and set it to rise in a warm 
place. From twenty to thirty minutes will 
generally be sufficient. Bake them and dry 
thoroughly through, and you will have an 
excellent rusk to eat with your coffee.. You 
can make them with hop yeast, and sweeten 
them, too, if you please, or you can use 
milk yeast. 


Corn-Starcy Puppine.—Take one pint 
of sweet milk, heat it scalding hot; beat 
three eggs and four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
together, and pour them into a teacupful of 
cold milk, in which there has been dissolved 
two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch ; then pour 
this in the scalding milk and cook until it is 
thick, pour out in adish and flavor with 
lemon. 


Lemons can be preservéd by varnishing 
them with a solution of shellac in alcohol, 
The skin of shellac formed is easily removed 
by rubbing the fruit in the hands, 

Quick and cheap kindling material for 
stoves may be made by soaking cobs ina 
hot solution of saltpetre mixed in the pro- 
portion of six gallons of water to one pound 
of saltpetre. These can be easily lighted 
with a match after they are dry, and will 
make a hot fire. 


Hominy Croquetres.—To one cupful 
of cold boiled hominy add a teaspoonful 
melted butter and stir it well, adding by de- 
grees a cupful of milk, till all is made into 


a soft light paste; add a teaspoonful white 


sugar aud one-half beaten egg. Roll into 
oval balls with floured hands; dip in beaten 
egg, then roll in cracker crumbs and fry in 
hot lard. 

Hickory-Nur Cake.—One pound of 
flour, one pound of sugar, three-quarters 
pound of butter, six eggs, two teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar, one of soda, half cup of 
sweetmilk, Beat thecake thoroughly, then 

stir in asmall measure of hickory nuts, first, 
of course, taking them'from the shell. Bake 


dm a: steady but not quick oven, This 


makes a very fine cake. . 
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Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Ilustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of Maeazine 
and Taz Amenroan Union, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have: patronized their publications for 
so many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Tax 
Uniow and Batiou’s Magazine FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tae Union, and $1.50 for BALLov’s 


We think this is a much bétter plan, and 


far more satisfactery than purchasing sub-. 


scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 


we will send to all new" 
cations free of postage, ¢ 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish tointerest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

Crus No, 1.—Four copies of BALLOv’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

No, 2,—Six copies of Banzou’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers, 

No, 8.—Eleven copies of 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $16.00, 
all postpaid. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION. —Single subscilp- 
tion for BaLLou’s MAGAZINE only $1.50 


per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLov’s Ma@azine and Toe Ameni- 
caN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by thepublishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very small sum of 
money, 


THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


will send 
Tue Am@rrcan Union for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, — 
Tue contains large amount of 
of its class in the country. © 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


For $16.00 we will send six copies of Tu 
AmeEnRIcAN Unton forone year, and acopy of 
BALLovu’s MaG@azinx to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 

Important Norice,—Be sure and send 
money by a post-Office order, a registered 
letter, or by chéck on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 

SPEcIAL.—Subseribers can commence at 
any time, for their 
tions to expire. 


Be careful, in writing, to gtoe State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
wp of the 

TALBOT, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


L 

] #0 MOBE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO . 

BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 

r 

a 

November, 1875, 

d ns of Premiums. 


COMMON EVENTS. 


‘ 


| 


| 


A DIABOLICAL SELL. 


Lizzie, the wheels coming off, I hear it rattle!” 
Iazziz—“ Well, Minnie, we'll trust in Providence till I can stop the pony.””” 


| 
| iN | fe 
| 


